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1. HANGAR MAINTENANCE: 


The Dominion’s largest doors, on Trans- 
Canada Airway’s new hangars, are opened 
and closed by Nickel steel worms and chill- 
cast Nickel bronze gears. To obtain tensile 
strength of 51,000 p.s.i. the Richards- Wilcox 
Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ontario, Can- 
ada, specified these gears cast with this com- 
position : copper, 87.50% ; tin, 11.00% ; Nick- 
el, 1.50%. The addition ee 

of Nickel to bronze im- 
proves density and 
strength without im- 
pairing anti- frictional 
qualities of gear sur- 
faces — assures long 
trouble-free service life. 


a 





me 


2. BOTTLING OPERATIONS: 


Metals used in bottling equipment must be 
corrosion resistant, strong, bright and attrac- 
tive and be able to withstand repeated clean- 
ing operations. Above all they must be non- 
contaminating to safeguard the beverages 
with which they come in contact. Solid 
Nickel Silver possesses these improved prop- 
erties. Combining good structural qualities 
with resistance to corrosives, and eye ap- 
peal, it can be readily and repeatedly 
cleaned because there are no platings or 
coatings to wear away or flake off. Therefore, 
the Crown Cork and 
Seal Co., Baltimore, 
uses Solid Nickel Silvers 
for many parts of their 
high speed bottling and 
capping machines 
which come in contact 
with the beverages. 





3. FOUNDRY PRACTICE: 


Shrinks and cracks forced remelting of one 
of every four swing spout fixtures! That was 
the unprofitable record of the Universal 
Brass Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles. Re- 
jects ate the heart out of profits. By adding 
1% Nickel grain structures were refined mak- 
ing castings so pressure-tight and sound, that 
90% of rejects were avoided. The uniformity 
of Nickel-bronzes cuts machining costs, too. 
Consultation is invited on money-saving 
applications of Nickel alloyed materials. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL’ COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ FOURTH quarter output by the steel industry ap- 
pears likely to set an all-time record. Ingot output 
(p. 18) rose last week 4% points, to 84 per cent 
of capacity, and the industry strains in its effort 
to place long idle facilities in production, to elimi- 
nate bottlenecks. Consumers who are nervous over 
uncertain cost trends are anxious to know what 
prices will appiy to first quarter steel shipments, 
and there are (p. 69) indications that leading mills 
shortly will announce prices they will charge dur- 
ing that period. It is difficult (p. 15) to estimate 
costs in the near future because of advancing raw 
materials, also because there may develop a de- 
mand for higher wages. Already some mills have 
marked up price by $2 to $5 a ton due to higher 
pig iron and scrap prices. 


The unprecedented wave of steel buying (p. 69) 
seems to have passed its crest, particularly because 
the huge volume of steel shipments is enabling con- 
sumers to build up comfortable 
inventories. On the other hand, 
consumption is increasing. This is 
notably so in the automobile in- 
dustry. Railroad buying of all 
kinds reflects the sharpest increase in many years. 
Shipbuilding will gain impressively through placing 
of 49 additional cargo vessels in September. Demand 
for airplanes (p. 29) is soaring to new levels. The 
trend is reflected by the fact that machine tool or- 
ders in first half of September (p. 17) was double 
the entire August total . Republic Steel Corp. 
(p. 20) announces a $3,000,000 expansion program 
. . . The war resources board (p. 17) is to be dis- 
banded when it completes its report. 


Crest 
Is Past 


As congress (p. 26) prepares to debate our future 
neutrality policy, industrial leaders (p. 22) declare 
their hatred of war and are anxious that this coun- 
try will not go to war... Due 
to uncertainties caused by the war, 
Walter S. Tower, executive sec- 
retary, American Iron and Steel 
institute, recommends indefinite 
postponement (p. 19) of negotiations for reviving 
the trade agreement with Belgium . . . Unlike 25 


Industry 
Hates War 
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years ago, there is little present alarm (p. 23) over 
available tungsten supplies General Motors’ 
new pricing plan, drafted in co-operation with the 
federal trade commission, is aimed (p. 32) at avoid- 
ing all criticisms by consumer groups or government 
agencies House committee investigating the 
labor board (p. 28) has sent out 60,000 questionnaires 
to employers and labor organizations. 


Stainless clad steel has been used increasingly in 
fabricating much processing equipment subject to cor- 
rosive attack. A new multi-layer cladding process 

(p. 42) utilizes resistance welding 


Steel Clad for placing such protective coat- 
é ings on low-carbon plates. The 
In Nickel stainless cladding is in two thin 


sheets; these are screened from 
the base metal by a sheet of pure nickel 0.01-inch 
thick which prevents migration of carbon from the 
base metal to the stainless steel. The product is used 
successfully in equipment for the oil and chemical 
industries which are operated at high temperatures 
and under high pressures. . . . Problem of handling 
and loading heavy sheet packs has been solved at 
one steel plant (p. 53) by installation of a fork 
truck which lifts 12,000-pound packs 58 inches and 
is extremely flexible. 


Attendants at last week’s annual meeting of the 
Association of Iron and Steel Engineers learned (p. 
49) that stainless steel sheets up to 30 inches wide 
now are being produced in this 
country in a mill consisting of one 
stand of 20 rolis which effects a re- 
duction in 1.00 per cent carbon 
grade ranging from 80 to 90 per 
cent in three passes without an anneal. Flame scarf- 
ing was revealed as a low-cost and efficient method 
for cleaning semifinished steel. Also brought out 
was the fact that open hearth steel production may 
be increased 5 to 15 per cent through furnace mod- 
ernization at little or no cost. . . . A new open-flame 
principle (p. 44) is revolutionizing the annealing of 
nonferrous wire. . . . Laying cages for poultry (p. 64) 
offer a rapidly growing outlet for galvanized steel. 


Flame 
Cleaner 
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Letter on file at Inland offices 


Loyal to Inland for 33 years 


despite lower prices 


ERAN 











This excerpt from a letter recently received from an 
Inland customer typifies the attitude among many steel 
users who know Inland quality and Inland service. 

Using that quality and that service might well 


lead to important economies in your business. 
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Mills Busier 


@ RAW MATERIALS currently occupy the center of 
the industrial stage. With a somewhat calmer tone 
pervading the iron and steel market, skyrocketing 
scrap prices are causing producers to count their costs 
more closely. 

Several eastern plate and sheet producers have ad- 
vanced prices of their products $5 a ton to compensate 
for added costs imposed by rising quotations for 
scrap. Rail steel bar producers advanced prices $2 
to $3 a ton for the same reason. 

Meanwhile, steel mills attacked huge backlogs and 
placed practically all available facilities in service. 
National steelworks operating rate moved up 4’ points 
to 84 per cent of capacity. Time required to recondi- 
tion idle open hearths and blast furnaces has de- 
layed more rapid advance in operations. 


Last week more workers were called back as addi- 
tional units resumed. In some instances these are the 
less efficient units which are placed in service only 
in periods of exceedingly heavy demand. 


A majority of steel buyers have completed coverage 
for current quarter’s requirements, although some in- 
quiries still are appearing. Pressure for deliveries is 
strong. 


Quarter May Set Output Record 


Heavy engagement of steelmaking capacity as result 
of orders already placed gives the industry prospects 
for attaining the largest quarterly ingot production 
in history during the ensuing three months. Present 
record was established in the second quarter of 1929, 
with an output of 15,139,254 gross tons. Average oper- 
ations of slightly less than 85 per cent of capacity 
over the remainder of the year will cause production 
to exceed this figure. Pig iron shipments may set a 
new fourth quarter record. 


That first quarter finished steel prices may be an- 
nounced soon appears probable. Steel buyers, particu- 
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Raw Materials Lead 


In Price Advance; 





@ Unloading borings and turnings from ship at a 
Great Lakes port. This grade of scrap, used in blast 
furnaces, advanced $2.25 a ton from $9.50 Sept. 2 to 
$11.75, Sept. 30, at Pittsburgh. In the same period the 
steelworks scrap composite price rose $5.25 trom 


$15.50 to $20.75 


larly fabricators who are bidding on business thai will 
not be completed until next year, find it difficult to 
estimate future costs so long as they must buy steel 
regulated by quotations in effect at time of shipment, 
and are seeking clarification of future prices. 

Producers encounter the same difficulty in attemp- 
ting to determine costs three to six months hence. 


Scrap Cost Is Large Factor 


A major factor in the problem is the future cost of 
raw materials. Scrap prices have advanced sharply in 
the past month, STEEL’s composite moving up from 
$15.50 to $20.75, an increase of more than 33 per cent. 
Coal and coke shortage is causing prices of these prod- 
ucts to edge upward. Labor unions’ demands for wage 
increases in other fields foreshadow possibility of sim- 
ilar demands in the steel industry. 

Influence of scrap on producers’ total costs is evi- 
denced by the fact it represents approximately one- 
half the raw materials charged into the open hearth. 
On the average one-half the scrap consumed is “home” 
scrap—produced by the mill in the course of its vari- 
ous operations—and the remainder is purchased scrap. 
This means mills must pay 33 per cent more today 
than a month ago for one-fourth of the raw mate- 
rials that go into the open hearth. 

To arrest this rising cost, a larger proportion of 
pig iron and less scrap in the melt may be resorted 
to by producers operating their own blast furnaces. 
The same is true of the foundry. Some mills have 
scrap due them against contracts placed before the 
rise in prices; others have supplies on hand that pre- 
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vent their scrap costs from imme- 
diately reflecting the full advance 
of the past four weeks. 

Smaller, nonintegrated mills and 
foundries, which do not have their 
own blast furnaces and other 
sources of raw materials, must de- 
pend more largely on scrap. Plight 
of these companies was expressed 
last week by Robert W. Wolcott, 
president, Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa., in announcing a $5 in- 
crease in its prices. 

Said Mr. Wolcott: “Unlike the 
large, integrated steel companies, 
steel concerns like Lukens as well 
as thousands of foundries through- 
out the country do not own or con- 
trol their own iron mines, blast fur- 
naces and other sources of raw ma- 
terials, and are therefore wholly de- 
pendent on scrap. Nonintegrated 
steel companies and foundries are 
completely at the mercy of the 
present hysterical market in scrap, 
brought about largely by abnormal 
exportation in recent years. 

“Our present stock of scrap will 
soon be consumed in filling orders 
on hand and present commitments 
for our customers. We are now 
faced with the necessity of replac- 
ing our stock of scrap at prices 
from $7 to $10 per ton higher than 
a month ago. Other essntial raw 
material replacements must also be 
made at somewhat higher prices. 


Prices at 1937 Level 


“Hence, we have no recourse but 
to increase our steel prices, effective 
immediately, by $5 per ton. Al- 
though this increase does not en- 
tirely adjust for the higher price 
of scrap, the higher rate of opera- 
tions now prevailing is expected to 
offset the difference. 

“With this increase of $5 per ton, 
the price of steel plates at Coates- 
ville is no higher than in 1937, when 
scrap prices were lower than at 
present.” 

The Lukens statement pointed out 
that more than 15,000,000 gross tons 
of scrap have been exported from 


this country since January, 1934, 
blamed this for present relative 
scarcity of scrap and increase in 
prices. 


Steel producers met in New York 
last week to canvass the situation 
in raw materials, particularly scrap. 
Representatives of the scrap indus- 
try were present at one session and 
stabilization of the scrap market 


was studied. No definite steps 
were announced. 
Meanwhile, indications were that 


scrap exports will fall off sharply 
in September and virtually cease 
if the war continues. August fig- 
ures, just announced, show exports 
started to decline in that month. 
August exports were only 291,896 
gross tons, compared with 350,066 
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Scrap Consumption, Exports, Imports 


Gross tons 





Domestic Steel ingot 
consumption Exports Imports production 
1929.. 37,600,000 557,044 90,479 56,443,473 
1930. . 26,600,000 358,649 27,482 40,699,483 
1931. . 18,300,000 136,125 16,279 25,945,501 
1932. . 10,000,000 227,522 9,775 13,681,162 
1933. . Perera: 773,406 56,133 23,232,347 
SN CINDY ssh kg vb a'e'e/'scO wed 18,800,000 1,835,170 44,421 26,055,289 
ay ein dice 8 Vax Pu 26,415,330 2,103,959 64,768 34,092,594 
GAs sR msc ae ole 36,358,133 1,936,132 142,245 47,767,856 
A ee eects, 38,006,272 4,092,590 81,640 50,568,701 
SPP areas 8 3,003,523 24,451 28,349,991 
ey | Be” eee 19,920,000 2,429,454 *18,138 25,556,179 
January } | 227,844 3,333 3,174,352 
February | 9,739,000 224,913 ,413 2,988,649 
March as chi Wat sere Ne 312,262 780 3,405,370 
Ts is5 oe Lidice oe ae 240,124 2,769 2,974,246 
May Re ae 2,263,000 384,881 3,971 2,922,875 
ER ee col 2,428,000 398,888 2.537 3,125,288 
Ds % is 33s oes aioe Ges 2,551,000 350,066 3,335 3,162,534 
August 2,919,000 291,896 eo oe 3,763,718 
*Seven months. 
tons in July. August, 1938, exports although there was every indica- 


were 108,013 tons. 

Freight and insurance costs have 
risen exorbitantly and foreign buy- 
ers have been unable to supply ships. 
Another factor which will decrease 
exports is the increase in domestic 
demand and prices. 

Scrap trade interests base their 
prediction exports will decline sharp- 
ly on the fact many _ contracts 
signed with European customers 
are about to expire and will not be 
renewed unless prices are brought 
in line with domestic levels. 


August statistics of the commerce 
department show Japan continued 
as the leading buyer with 131,484 
tons, against 122,273 tons in July. 
United Kingdom took only 79,659 
tons, compared with 99,833 in July, 


tion of an imminent outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Italy took 23,103 tons, 
against 50,170 in July; Poland, 30,237 
tons in August, and 37,044 tons in 
July. Scrap exports for eight 
months this year totaled 2,430,914 
tons, compared with 2,032,749 tons 
in the period last year. 


CANADA BANS EXPORTS OF 
SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 


Exports of scrap iron and steel 
were embargoed last week by Can- 
ada. Other scrap metals may be 
exported only under special license. 

Ban was ordered under a customs 
act section governing war materials 
exports. All cars which had been 
fully or partially loaded when the 





Trend of Finished Steel, Basic Iron, Scrap Prices 
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@ Monthly average prices of finished steel and pig iron since the beginning of 
1937 show relative steadiness compared with frequent variations in steelmak- 


ing scrap. 


Effect of increased steel production on scrap demand is reflected 


in the rapid rise in the latter during September 
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embargo was declared were cleared. 

Special licenses now are neces- 
sary in exporting Canadian metals 
such as nickel, blister copper, lead 
and zinc, with shipper naming the 
consignee and stating purpose for 
which the material is to be used. 


Canadian iron and steel scrap ex- 
ports to the United States, in gross 
tons: 


ee eae ee OT breads. 132,466 
Se peter e's ; 76,512 
a ere 23,680 
1939 (6 mos.). 14,506 


49 Merchant Ships Placed in Month; 


Heavy Steel Tonnages for Railroads 


Orders and protections for ship 
steel increased sharply in Septem- 
ber. Awards totaled 49 merchant 
ships, requiring 178,200 tons of steel. 
This brought awards through the 
maritime commission so far this 
year to 77 vessels, requiring 291,- 
000 tons of steel. In addition, eight 
more ships, taking 36,800 tons, are 
pending, bids having been opened 
about a fortnight ago. 

Last month’s orders were divided 
as follows: 22 to Bethlehem Steel 
Co.; 4 to Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., 
Birmingham, Ala.; 1 to Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
Newport News, Va.; 5 to Seattle-Ta- 
coma Shipbuilding Co., Seattle; 
8 to the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Chester, Pa.; 4 to Tampa 
Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., 
Tampa, Fla.; and 5 to Western Pipe 
& Steel Co., San Francisco. 


The September spurt in freight 
car buying brought the month’s 
awards close to double the total for 
all of the preceding months this 
year. Orders through August 
amounted to 12,456 cars. Last 


month’s business raised bookings for 
the year to date to 35,000 or more 
units. This compares with 16,303 in 
all of 1938, 51,611 in all of 1937 and 
64,223 in all 1936. 

Recent buying compares favor- 
ably with the most active months of 
the past ten years and results from 
the lack of a sufficient supply of 
surplus cars in the face of rising 
freight traffic. 

Purchases of rails and track fast- 
enings also increased markedly in 
September. While track material 
buying in anticipation of the fol- 
lowing year’s needs ordinarily is 
light until fourth quarter, the 
month’s rail orders totaled approxi- 
mately 280,000 tons, in addition to a 
large tonnage of fastenings. Pend- 
ing business will swell this figure 
further in October. 

Freight cars placed recently and 
those still pending, for which pro- 
tection on steel has been sought, 
involved approximately 500,000 tons 
of steel products. In addition, more 
than 100,000 tons of steel is under 
protection for equipment repairs. 


Machine Tool Orders September 1-15 


Double August's; Price Levels Hold 


Domestic machine tool orders for 
the first half of September were 
double the total for the entire month 
of August, according to an industry- 
wide survey just completed by the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ as- 
sociation, Cleveland. Foreign orders 
during this period likewise showed 
a substantial increase. 


“Domestic orders,’ Wendell E. 
Whipp, association president, said, 
“are coming in from a wide variety 
of machine tool using industries, 
and apparently are reflecting, for 
the most part, the expectation of in- 
creased production for fulfilling the 
normal peace-time needs of the coun- 
try. While a share of the increased 
domestic business, such as that com- 
ing from the aircraft industries, 
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shipbuilding and the government, is 
founded upon considerations of na- 
tional defense, the major portion 
has come from such widely diversi- 
fied fields of manufacture as the 
construction industries, the  rail- 
roads, textile and’ food machinery, 
electrical appliances, automotive 
equipment, office equipment and 
many others which have no direct 
relation to the war situation. 

“In spite of the sudden increase 
in demand, there has been no gen- 
eral increase in the prices of ma- 
chine tools. In certain cases, par- 
ticularly with respect to foreign or- 
ders, some prices have been ad- 
vanced. It is my belief, however, 
that machine tool builders generally 
are making every effort to retain 


present price levels and that such 
price increases 'as m3y materialize 
wil be limited to those made abso- 
lutely necessary by increased pro- 
duction costs. 


FABRICATORS RAISE PRICES 
MODERATELY, IF AT ALL 


While manufacturers of fabricat- 
ed metal products are nervous about 
their cost trends, they are showing 
a fairly general disposition to ad- 
vance their selling prices moderate- 
ly, if at all. 

The case of a woman in Detroit 
whose dealer explained that the price 
of a stainless steel cooking utensil 
had been marked up from $3.50 to 
$4.25 “because of the advance in the 
price of steel’? seems to be a marked 
exception to the general rule. 


In the field of household goods, 
manufacturers’ prices on copper 
boilers have been advanced some 
10 per cent and other copper and 
brass goocs are up similarly. One 
maker of galvanized steel garbage 
cans has announced an advance of 
10 per cent, but seems to be the only 
one so far to make such a change. 
A manufacturer of galvanized steel 
ash cans moved its prices up 5 
per cent on Sept. 23. A manufactur- 
er of steel kitchen cabinets, a mak- 
er of steel fireplace equipment and 
several makers of enameled kitchen- 
ware have advised their customers 
that they cannot guarantee contin- 
uance of present prices and suggest 
dealers stock up before prices ad- 
vance. 

In the mill supply field manufac- 
turers’ price advances have been 
confined to valves and fittings, up 5 
to 10 per cent, and leather belting, 
up 5 per cent. There is uneasiness 
in regard to high speed tool steel 
and tungsten carbide cutting tools 
since it is expected that it is only a 
matter of time before advances in 
the price of ferrotungsten will 
bring an increase in prices on these 
products. No increases have been 
made on wrenches, chisels, files and 
many other fabricated steel items; 
in fact, several manufacturers have 
advised their customers they have 
no advances in immediate prospect. 


WAR RESOURCES BOARD 
WILL BE DISBANDED 


War resources board is to be dis- 
banded when it makes its report in 
the next ten days or two weeks, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt disclosed last week. 


Announcement came as a surprise. 
At the time the board, headed by Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius Jr., chairman, 
United States Steel Corp., was organ- 
ized, it was said the board would be 
a continuing body. It was set up to 
study and co-ordinate the industrial 
mobilization plan. 

Just what is the reason for the 
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sudden termination of the board no 
one seems to know. 24 

The President said at his press 
conference last Friday that he does 
not believe the board’s report will 
be made public when it is completed. 
He stated it will deal with industrial 
expansion, chances of stepping up 
industrial production, additional 
power facilities, and the relation of 
industry to agriculture in the event 
of the United States getting into 
war. 


J. & L. RESTORES FULL 
TIME SCHEDULES, PAY 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. an- 
nounced last week that effective Oct. 
1 most of its salaried employes will 
be restored to a full time schedule 
and full pay, from the reduced 
schedules and pay in effect since 
Feb. 1, 1938. The change was nec- 
essary due to extra work on the 
increased volume of business. 


Bar Mill Wages Steady 


@ Wages of puddlers and bar mill 
employes of companies affiliated 
with the Western Bar Iron associa 
tion and the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, 
will be unchanged during October, 
according to the monthly settlement 
last week. 

For the fourth successive month, 
the card rate on boiling, or puddling, 
bar and 12-inch mills was reported 
as 2.15c; and on guide and 10-inch 
mills, 2.25c. 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Sept.30 Change 1938 1937 
Pittsburgh ... 79 4 37 71 
Chicago 84 5.5 415 755 
Eastern Pa... 61 2 32 60 
Youngstown 86 + 4 49 65 
Wheeling .. 88 None 54 82 
Cleveland . BTS + 3.5 48.5 67 
Buffalo : 72 None 51 74 
Birmingham... 86 + 3 57 83 
New England 100 +20 65 65 
Cincinnati 78.5 + J 43 89 
St. Louis : 72 + 5.5 48.5 64 
Detroit ; 99 None 72 100 
Average aa + 4.5 47 74 





PRODUCTION 


@ STEELWORKS operations last 


week advanced 4.5 points to 84 per 


cent, highest since August, 1937. 
Nine districts advanced and three 
were steady. Last year the rate 
was 47 per cent; two years ago, 
74 per cent. 

Youngstown, O. Rose 4 points 
to 86 per cent, due mainly to in- 
creased bessemer output. Schedule 
for this week is for 89 per cent, 
three open hearths to be added. 
Active open hearths last week num- 
bered 68. Two blast furnaces have 
been blown in and another will be 





Steel Safeguards Belgium’s Neutrality 





@ Although her neutrality has been guaranteed by Great Britain. France and 

Germany. Belgium has strengthened her border defenses with many miles of 

fence made of structural members. braced solidly, especially designed to stop 
tanks. Picture passed by the censor. NEA photo 


added this week, four others being 
reconditioned. 


Chicago—Advanced 5.5 points to 
84 per cent, two mills having all 
open hearths in production. 

St. Louis—Lighting of an addition- 
al open hearth raised the rate 5.5 
points to 72 per cent, highest since 
September, 1937. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Up 3 points to 
86 per cent, with 20 open hearths in 
production. 

Central eastern seaboard — In- 
creased 2 points to 61 per cent, this 
week’s schedule indicating a further 
advance. 

Detroit—Unchanged at 99 per cent, 
virtual capacity. 

Buffalo Steady at 72 per cent 
with One or more furnaces to be 
lighted this week. 

New England Gained 20 points 
to 109 per cent, every open hearth 
in the district being in service. 

Pittsburgh—-Up 4 points to 79 per 
cent. Further rise is indicated for 
this week. 

Wheeling——Held at 88 per cent. 

Cleveland——Rose 3.5 points to 87.5 
per cent. This is considered practical 
capacity for available steelmaking 
units. 

Cincinnati—-Increased 7 points to 
78.5 per cent. Another increase .is 
indicated this week. 


Summon Steelmen to 
TNEC Hearing Oct. 16 


WASHINGTON 
M Department of justice late last 
week sent letters to 25 to 30 steel- 
men asking them to appear at hear- 
ings to be held by the temporary 
national economic committee  be- 
ginning Oct. 16. Names were not 
disclosed. The steel companies to be 
represented were divided into three 
groups, large, small, medium. Let- 
ters also were sent to the compa- 
nies for whom the individuals work 
asking that they be allowed to come 
to Washington to testify. 


Britain’s Largest Blast 
Furnace Completed 


@ Great Britain’s largest blast fur- 
nace, capacity 3500 tons per week, 
has been blown in by Appleby-Frod- 
ingham Steel Co., Scunthorpe, Lin- 
colnshire. A second furnace of sim- 
ilar design is to be erected. The 
stacks are 200 feet high. These fur- 
naces are the principal part of a 
£3,000,000 extension begun two 
years ago. A large battery of coke 
ovens is under construction. 

The company now has nine blast 
furnace stacks in operation, smelt- 
ing local low-grade ironstone ores. 
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Institute Opposes Tariff Cuts; 


“No Reason for Importing Steel’ 


WASHINGTON 
B® INDEFINITE postponement of 
negotiations for revising our trade 
agreement with Belgium, in view of 
uncertainties caused by the war, is 
recommended by Walter S. Tower, 
executive secretary, Americ2o Iron 
and Steel institute, in a statement to 
the committee for reciprocity infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Tower urges no further con- 
cessions on iron and steel products 
be granted if it finally is decided to 
proceed with proposed pact revision. 
His statement points out there is no 
economic necessity or reason for im- 
porting iron and steel from any 
country as domestic capacity is 
ample. 

Serious handicap to the American 
industry, already suffering from low 
earnings, would result from de- 
creased import duties, the statemenit 
continues. American steelworkers 
receive three and one-half times the 
wages paid in Belgium, thus giving 
producers in that country a decided 
advantage in the major cost factor. 

Committee’s deadline for filing 
briefs and applications for oral tes- 
timony expired Sept. 27. 

Mr. Tower’s statement: 

“It has come to our attention that 
the department of state issued on 
Aug. 16 formal notice of intention to 
negotiate a new reciprocal trade 
agreement with Belgium, and that 
among the items on which the Unit- 
ed States will consider granting con- 
cessions to Belgium are a number of 
products of the iron and steel indus- 
try, including all those covered by 
the original agreement with Bel 
gium, some items which have ap- 
peared in other reciprocal trade 
agreements, and some _ additional 
items which have not previously ap- 
peared in any such agreement.... 


Points to Uncertainties 


“In our comments on the proposed 
revision of the Belgian agreement 
we shall not attempt to include the 
possible effect of present-day and fu- 
ture abnormal conditions which 
arise from a state of war in Europe, 
but shall confine the discussion to a 
peace-time basis. We do, however, 
strongly recommend, in view of the 
above-mentioned uncertainties, that 
even though briefs are filed and 
hearings may be held in respect to 
such an agreement, further negotia- 
tions with Belgium be indefinitely 
postponed. 

“Belgium is, as official figures 
show, the outstanding source for 
semifinished and finished steel prod- 
ucts into the United States, having 
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been responsible for 46 per cent of 
such imports by tonnage during the 
year 1938 and for 40 per cent of such 
imports during the first six months 
of the current calendar year.... 

“A fact which we wish again to 
bring to your attention is that iron 
and steel producers in Belgium and 
other foreign countries already have 
a substantial advantage in one of the 
chief items of cost as compared with 
producers in the United States, be- 
cause of the much lower level of 
wages paid to labor in those foreign 
countries. 

“The average hourly earnings of 
American iron and steel workers in 
the year 1938 amounted to 83 cents, 
which figure, according to our latest 
available information, is approxi- 
mately three and one-half times the 
average hourly rate in the Belgian 
iron and steel industry and nearly 
three times as much as the general 
average for foreign iron and steel 
making countries. 


Domestic Producers Handicapped 


“Any tariff concessions on iron and 
steel products granted under the pro- 
posed revision of the Belgian agree- 
ment will, of course, serve only to 
give foreign producers a further ad- 
vantage in competing with domestic 
producers in the American market. 

“Moreover, any such advantage 
will, of course, accrue not only to 
Belgian producers but also to iron 
and steel producers of all other for- 
eign countries with which commer- 
cial treaties of the United States 
provide for most - favored - nation 
treatment. 

“Another point which should be 
considered is the argument, fre- 
quently made but quite misleading, 
that because iron and steel imports 
are equal to only a small fraction of 
total domestic production, any ac- 
tion relative to imports must neces- 
sarily have only a correspondingly 
small competitive effect upon the do- 
mestic producer. Such a contention, 
however, is not borne out by the 
facts. 

“While it is true that imports of 
iron and steel products commonly 
constitute only a small fraction of 
total domestic consumption and that 
the sale or use of such imports is 
largely confined to seaboard areas, 
nevertheless the ultimate competi- 
tive effect may be widespread for 
the reason that the distributors or 
users of such products who are lo- 
cated along the seaboard are in di- 
rect competition with inland distrib- 
utors or users. The competitive ad- 
vantage which a seaboard consumer 


may gain through the use of foreign 
iron and steel products is often so 
considerable as to render his inland 
competitor unable to meet that com- 
petition. That situation may again 
be repeated through other links in 
the competitive chain, thus, by a 
process of infiltration, extending the 
effect of competition of iron and 
steel imports far inland. 

“Furthermore, the seaboard areas, 
which are directly exposed to active 
competition from imports of foreign 
iron and steel products, are among 
the principal steel markets in this 
country. Practically all domestic iron 
and steel producers, both seaboard 
and inland, depend at least in part 
on those seaboard markets as outlets 
for their products. 

“We believe that after all there is 
no real economic necessity or reason 
for imports of iron and steel prod- 
ucts into the United States, either 
from Belgium or from any other 
country, because the productive ca- 
pacity of the iron and steel industry 
in the United States is now, and has 
long been, ample to supply the de- 
mand. 

“It seems to us that perhaps the 
sole ground which could be urged for 
such imports is one of price only, as 
made possible largely by low wage 
levels in foreign countries. But in 
any consideration of such price, the 
fact must not be forgotten that 
American wage levels and a fair re- 
turn to the investors who have fur- 
nished the capital for the steel in- 
dustry are inseparably involved. 


Steel’s Declining Returns 


“We believe that it would not be 
inappropriate to mention here a few 
outstanding facts concerning the fi- 
nancial position of the iron and steel 
industry. The return on the indus- 
try’s invested capital over the past 
two decades has shown a steadily 
downward trend. During the ten- 
year period 1919-1928 the average 
return was 5.1 per cent, which was 
modest enough in itself. However, 
for the following decade, 1929-1938, 
such return fell off to 2.4 per cent 
and for the first half of the current 
year it had dwindled to 1.06 per cent. 

“Furthermore, during the year 
1938 taxes exceeded available net 
earnings by nearly 18 per cent, caus- 
ing a net loss to the industry of al- 
most $15,000,000 before dividends. 
Certainly it does not seem logical to 
impose upon a domestic industry in 
that financial position further handi- 
caps along the lines of decreased im- 
port duties on the products of its 
foreign competitors. 

“For all of the above reasons, it is 
strongly urged, on behalf of mem- 
bers of the iron and steel industry, 
that further concessions shall not be 
granted on iron and steel products if 
it be finally decided to proceed with 
the proposed revision.” 
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What's New at 
Pittsburgh ... 


By R. L. HARTFORD 
Pittsburgh Editor, STEEL 


@ ABOUT to be introduced is a new 
instrument developed by Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.’s metallurgists 
for determining carbon content in 
open-hearth baths and enabling clos- 
er control. Known as the “Carban- 
alyzer,” device will be manufactured 
here by Fisher Scientific Co. under 
license from J. & L. It will be intro- 
duced to the industry at the Metals 
show in Chicago. 

Comparable in accuracy to chem- 
ical analysis, the instrument oper- 
ates with the speed of an ordinary 
fracture test. Readings are taken 
in a few seconds and the complete 
operation, including preparation of 
the sample, requires less than five 
minutes. Rugged, portable and self- 
contained, the unit is not affected by 
temperature changes or normal mill 
vibration. Calibration is made 
against actual chemical analyses, 
and since the results show a smooth 
curve but few readings are needed 
to establish a satisfactory scale. 

Instrument is low in cost and sim- 
pler in operation than previous de- 
vices. It has been undergoing tests 
for some time in J. & L. laboratories, 
while sample units have been tested 
under operating conditions for near- 
ly a year. 

S 
New Plant for Copperweld 

Copperweld Steel Co. has acquired 
assets of American Puddled Iron 
Co., Warren, O., and will erect on 
the 423-acre property an electric steel 
plant with nominal capacity of 100,- 
0CO tons of alloy steel annually. 

At the new plant, which will be 
ready during the first quarter of 
1940, Copperweld will produce its 
own steel for use in the manufac- 
ture of copper-covered steel wire, 
rods and strand. 

Announcement by S. E. Bramer, 
president, states that it was found 
impractical to locate the new electric 
steel plant on the company’s main 
property at Glassport, Pa., in the 
Pittsburgh district, because of insuf- 
ficient acreage. 

Included among the assets pur- 
chased from American Puddled Iron 
are a 29-inch blooming mill and 
a 24-inch billet mill. Copperweld 
has acquired from other sources an 
18-inch, a 12-inch and a 9-inch finish- 
ing mill which are capable of reduc- 
ing ingots to quarter-inch rods. 

The Puddled Iron company’s 
buildings at Warren will furnish 
only a nucleus for the new Copper 
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weld plant. Several additional build- 
ings have been acquired to house a 
portion of the equipment. The pro- 
jected plant when completed will 
have buildings with floor area of 
330,000 square feet. 

Melting equipment for the new 
steel plant will consist of two large 
and two small electric furnaces. 

The Puddled Iron company’s plant 
was last operated under lease by the 
A. M. Byers Co., of Pittsburgh, from 


1928 to 1930. 
¢ 


Continuous Strip Cleaner 


A new electro-mechanical contin- 
uous unit for cleaning strip steel be- 
fore annealing has been developed by 
Electrochemical Processes division 
of Blaw-Knox Co., 2042 Farmers 
Bank building, Pittsburgh. A faster 
and sharper cleaning action with an 
appreciably lower consumption of 
current and lower cleaning costs are 
claimed for the new method. 

Although the unit is designed to 
clean 1500 feet of strip per minute, it 
is only 95 feet long from payout reel 
to windup reel. Loss and delays due 
to folded or damaged strip are min- 
imized by a cold-mill type of electri- 
cal strip tension control for the full 
length of the cleaner, and fully au- 
tomatic control of the solution and 
temperature is provided. The com- 
pany reports that electrocleaners 
now in service can be converted to 
this new type. 

° 


Ignitron Rectifier in Steelworks 


The first ignitron rectifier to be 
used in a steel mill will be a 1000- 
kilowatt, 250-volt Westinghouse unit 
purchased by the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. for its Edgar Thomson 
works, Braddock, Pa. This unit will 
tie into the plant bus and furnish 
power for miscellaneous direct cur- 
rent equipment, including direct cur- 
rent blast motors on a furnace. 

The ignitron rectifier and associat- 
ed apparatus will be designed to op- 
erate from a three-phase, 6600-volt 
power-supply system. It will consist 
of two assemblies of six ignitron 
tubes, each being complete with 
equipment for maintaining and indi- 
cating vacuum. The unit will be 
rated 1000 kilowatts at 250-volt di- 
rect current continuously with 
overload capacity of 125 per cent for 
two hours and 200 per cent for one 
minute. The rectifier unit will be 
completely automatic. 

Work on the unit is being pushed 
so it can absorb part of the load in- 
crease arising from the spurt in op- 
erations. 


@ Fabricated steel plate orders re- 
ported to the bureau of the census 
totaled 21,828 net tons in August; 
31,364 tons in July and 22,069 tons 
in August, 1938. 





Republic Steel's 


Expansion Plans 


@ MORE than $3,000,000 has been 
appropriated by Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, for expansion and 
improvement of plant facilities. 
Work will be started as soon as 
necessary materials are received. 
Improvements include: 

Youngstown, O.—New equipment 
and rearrangement of present facili- 
ties for cutting and threading pipe 
so as not to interfere with straight- 
line production. Rebuilding, enlarg- 
ing and providing facilities for pro- 
ducer gas furnace firing on No. 10 
open hearth. Enlarging benzol re- 
covery plant capacity. 

Warren, O.—Improving and add- 
ing to facilities in hot mill to permit 
increased capacity for narrow strip 
steel, together ‘with increased fur- 
nace capacity tospermit the handling 
of 30-foot billets. Increasing capac- 
ity of the pouring aisle crane in the 
open-hearth department to permit 
handling larger heats; new 170-ton 
ladles, buggies and boxes for the 
open-hearth department. 

Niles, O. — Addition of a third 
cleaning and cutting line for tin 
plate. 

Canton, O.—Installation of a new 
50-ton electric furnace, largest in the 
corporation; transfer of an electric 
furnace from Buffalo to Canton will 
bring total active furnaces to seven. 

Galvanizing units at Stark division 
will be increased by replacing two 
small units with two of larger ca- 
pacity and modernizing two other 
units. 

Berger manufacturing division’s 
equipment for manufacturing kitch- 
en cabinets will be increased and 
improved. 

Cleveland—-Capacity of two open 
hearths will be increased and will be 
provided with facilities for producer 
gas firing at Corrigan-McKinney, A 
66-inch hot-rolled coil trimming and 
slitting line is being installed in the 
new strip mill. A new charging ma- 
chine replaced in the open-hearth de- 
partment and a new stripper crane 
installed. 

Six new boltmaking machines 
will be purchased for the Upson di- 
vision. 

Buffalo—Stove on the No. 2 blast 
furnace will be rebuilt. 

Birmingham, Ala.—New mechan- 
ical coal handling equipment for one 
of the southern coal mines. 

Gadsden, Ala._-New slab heating 
furnace at the 112-inch plate mill. 

In addition, less important im- 
provements will be made in vir- 
tually every Republic operating dis- 
trict. 
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Many Difficult Problems Ahead, 


Fairless Tells Steel Engineers 


@ IRON AND STEEL engineers in 
coming years will practice more “hu- 
man engineering” while passing on 
their work and experience to the 
next generation, declared Julius A. 
Clauss, chief engineer, Great Lakes 
Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich., and new- 
ly-elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Engineers, 
in his address before its annual 
meeting at William Penn _ hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 26-29. 
Wednesday afternoon 850 dele- 
gates visited Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.’s new Irvin works. Friday 
morning several hundred members 
and guests toured the corporation’s 
Edgar Thomson works at Braddock, 
Pa. . 
Held in conjunction with the con- 
vention was the iron and steel ex- 
hibition, covering 20,000 square feet 
in area. Various manufacturers dis- 
played their latest equipment. 


Technical sessions covered a wide 
range of problems in electrical, me- 
chanical, welding, combustion and 
lubrication engineering and iron and 


steel operating practice. Resume 
of these sessions is presented on pp. 
49-52. 

B. F. Fairless, president, United 
States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, was 
principal speaker at the banquet 
Thursday evening. Said Mr. Fair- 
less, in part: 

“This industry which engages our 
mutual interest is of momentous 
value to all people, for it provides 
so many of mankind’s important 
requirements. Our first concern is 
to see that an efficient and progres- 
Sive steel industry stands ready to 
meet its obligations insofar as the 
efforts of an efficient and progres- 
sive personnel can bring it about. 


Human Nature Unbridled 


“Signs of the times indicate that 
for an unknown period, you, as en- 
gineers of the iron and steel indus- 
try, will be called upon to deal with 
many difficult problems arising 
from the present critical situation. 

“The world’s present distressing 
condition is evidence enough that 





Officers Elected by 


Iron and Steel Engineers 


President 


J. A. Clauss, chief engineer, Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit. 


First Vice President 
W. A. Perry, superintendent electric 
and power departments, Inland Steel 
Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


Second Vice President 

T. E. Hughes, superintendent mainte- 
nance, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Du- 
quesne, Pa. 

Director-at-Large 

C. R. McGranahan, assistant general 
superintendent, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. Pittsburgh. 


Treasurer 


F. E. Flynn, district manager Republic 
Steel Corp., Warren, O. 


Secretary 


J. L. Miller, assistant chief combustion 

engineer, Republic Steel Corp. 
Directors 

F. P. May, assistant chief engineer, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Clairton, Pa. 

C. E. Adams, electrical superintendent, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., East 
Chicago, Ind. 

L. V. Black, superintendent electrical 
department, Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

L. R. Milburn, electrical engineer, 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit. 

F. M. Sturgess, master mechanic and 
chief electrical engineer, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., Fairfield, Ala. 


F. W. Lorig, construction engineer 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland. 
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J. A. Clauss 


M. J. Conway, fuel engineer, Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

A. W. Steed, superintendent of main- 
tenance, American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O. 

F. L. Gray, lubrication engineer, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Gary, Ind. 
Honorary Directors 
James Farrington, electrical superin- 
tendent, Wheeling Steel Corp., Steuben- 

ville, O. 

E, Friedlander, Pittsburgh. 

A. C. Cummins, assistant manager 
operations, Pittsburgh district, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

C. C. Wales, Cleveland. 

L. F. Coffin, superintendent mechanical 
department, Bethlehem Steel Co., Spar- 
rows Point, Md. 


the roadway leading into the future 
is still beset with the same old dif- 
ficulties that have plagued mankind 
Since earliest days. All the kKnowl- 
edge and experience acquired by 
the human race in centuries of pa- 
tient endeavor have not been suffi- 
cient to forestall the use of destruc- 
tive violence as a means of attaining 
certain aims and ambitions in shap- 
ing the destinies of the world of 
tomorrow. 

“Although men have learned to 
deal in an enlightened manner with 
nature, they have failed as yet to 
deal wisely enough with human na- 
ture. As professional and business 
men we are appalled at the possi- 
bilities inherent in this present 
struggle. 

“In large measure the long work 
day of the nineteenth and earlier 
centuries has gone from industry. 
Real wages have increased. Much of 
the drudgery of work has been 
shifted from human shoulders to 
machines. Tke lightening of bur- 
dens has reached into millions of 
households, factories, mines and 
fields. Natural resources are more 
efficiently used and effectively con- 
served by the application of scien- 
tific methods. Thousands of useful 
products unknown to our forefath- 
ers now make living progressively 
easier. 


Scientific Approach Desirable 


“Enormous strides have been 
taken in the improvement of proc- 
esses, equipment and products. The 
methods of science and engineering 
have come more into play without 
the sacrifice of any real values. To- 
day the steel industry is equipped as 
never before to serve the people’s 
needs. 

“What avails all this progress 
and improvement in one sector of 
life if it can be nullified by the use 
of unwise methods in another? Why 
develop conditions for better living 
if men cannot learn to live togeth- 
er? 

“Might it not be possible to ap 
ply more of the scientific or engi- 
neering approach to the solution of 
political and international problems 
in hope of securing more of its 
characteristic results? A system 
which can prove its effectiveness 
over a long period of years certainly 
deserves serious consideration in 
every quarter. Let us make an ef- 
fort to have more of its principles 
injected into the handling of polit- 
ical matters. 

“Engineers along with others who 
use Or approve the objective and 
dispassionate procedure would do 
well to make their voices heard as 
citizens, calling upon political lead- 
ership everywhere to partake of 
their methods in the solution of in- 
ternational problems.” 
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August Exports 
Up 13 Per Cent 


@ EXPORTS of iron and steel prod- 
ucts in August, excluding scrap, to- 
taled 185,182 gross tons, 13 per cent 
larger than July shipments of 163,- 
598 tons, according to the metals and 
minerals division, bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce. Aggregate 
for eight months this year is 1,272,- 
055 tons, compared with 1,388,819 
tons in the 1938 period. 

Heavier exports were noted in va- 
rious items, pig iron increasing from 
6021 tons to 9214; nonalloy plates 
from 13,930 tons to 19,371 tons; skelp 
from 3584 to 9039 tons; nonalloy 
sheets from 19,519 to 26,426 tons; tin 
plate from 22,264 to 27,169 tons and 
nonalloy strip from 3330 to 7682 
tons. 

Steel ingots were exported in 
smaller volume, 4960 tons, compared 
with 9672 tons in July. Nonalloy 
bars totaled 7029 tons against 11,311 
tons. 

Scrap exports amounted to 291,- 
896 tons, 16.6 per cent less than 350,- 
066 tons in July. Scrap exported in 
the first eight months aggregated 
2,430,914 tons. In the comparable 
period, 1938, the tonnage was 2,032,- 
740. 

Total exports in August, including 
scrap, were 477,078 tons, against 
513,664 tons in July. For eight 
months the total is 3,702,969 tons, 
compared with 3,481,568 tons in the 
1938 period. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 


Aug July Jan. thru 


Articles 1939 1939 Aug.’39 
Pig iron 9,214 6,021 13,168 
Ferromanganese' and 

spiegeleisen 27 147 212 
Other ferroalloys 504 135 1,316 
Ingots, blooms, etc. : 

Not containing alloy 1,960 9,672 63,796 

Alloy incl. stainless 111 ba 6,727 
Steel bars, cold fin 1,354 224 5,340 
Bars, iron 41 62 414 
Bars, concrete 3,091 3,257 19,995 
Other steel bars: 

Not containing alloy 7,029 11,311 72,845 

Stainless steel 15 19 227 

Alloy, not stainless 882 132 8,708 
Wire rods 1,477 3, 706 15, 786 
Boiler plate 988 562 4,358 


Other plates, not fab.: 
Not containing alloy 19,371 13,930 160,688 


Stainless steel 33 11 84 
Alloy, not stainless 181 312 1,180 
Skelp iron or steel 9,039 3,584 17,260 
Sheets, iron 526 748 3,937 
Sheets, galv. steel 9,886 9,201 62,609 


Sheets, ‘‘black’’ steel: 
Not containing alloy 26,426 19,519 178,370 


Stainless steel 41 119 593 

Alloy, not stainless 108 398 2,351 
Sheets, black iron 727 546 4,610 
Strip steel, cold-rolled: 

Not containing alloy 2,076 1,331 12,859 

Stainless steel 11 120 452 

Alloy, not stainiess 60 21 312 


Strip steel, hot-rolled: 


Not containing alloy 7,682 3,330 35,218 
Stainless steel : 10 67 228 
Alloy, not stainless 9 6 45 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 27,169 22,264 148,388 
Terne plate : 591 348 2,868 
Tanks, except lined 1,661 2,445 17,667 
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Aug. July Jan. thru 


Articles 1939 1939 Aug.’39 
Shapes, not fabricated 8,771 10,078 60,518 
Shapes, fabricated. 2,983 1,988 21,023 
Plates, fabricated .. 377 229 2,767 
Distal With... oases 121 101 699 
Frames and sashes 113 51 666 
Sheet piling a 1,339 439 4,713 
Rails, 60 Ibs. : Le 2.207 28,336 
Rails, under 60 Ibs... 459 715 2,763 
Rails, relaying ; 1,454 2,565 10,731 
Rail fastenings 192 664 5,493 
Switches, frogs, crsgs. 96 148 1,538 
Railroad spikes ; 156 133 1,962 
R. R. bolts, nuts, etc. 95 99 975 
Boiler tubes, seamless 773 546 4,810 
Boiler tubes, welded. . 35 9 292 


Pipe: 
Smis. casing, oil-line 5,773 3,292 39,685 
do welded ; 372 817 2,506 


Seamless black 641 577 4,958 
Pipe fittings: 

Mall. iron screwed. 317 346 2,464 

Cast iron screwed . 193 204 1,587 
Pipe and fittings for: 

Cast iron pressure 2,449 857 15,668 

Cast iron soil 1,218 752 5,7 
Pipe, welded: 

Black steel ; 1,215 1,535 11,062 

Black wrought iron 483 545 2,472 

Galvanized steel .. 1,369 1,277 13,183 

Galv. wrought iron 199 a 1,968 
*All other pipe, fitgs. 597 644 3,309 
Wire: 

Plain iron or steel 2,940 2,100 17,646 

Galvanized 1,516 1,944 16,382 

Barbed ; 3,449 4,627 27,893 
Woven-wire fencing 202 164 1,900 
Woven-wire screen cloth: 

Insect ; z% 35 41 287 

Other ; 66 84 851 
Wire rope and cable 171 319 2,384 
Wire strand 72 86 618 
Electric welding rods 89 142 979 
Card clothing e 2 2 28 
Other wire ‘ 578 573 4,978 
Wire nails 1,726 1,890 12,866 
Horseshoe nails 70 73 571 
Tacks : : 32 18 182 
Other nails, staples 431 434 2,818 
Bolts, machine screws 570 630 5,195 
Castings: 

Gray iron (incl. semi- 

steel) : . 279 276 2,312 

Malleable iron . 24 37 625 

Steel, not alloy 100 106 731 

Alloy, incl. stainless 116 219 1,072 
Car wheels, tires, axles: 
+ Wheels and tires.. 1,247 812 6,927 
+ Axles, no wheels 273 2,142 7.046 
+ Axles with wheels 7 511 3, 763 
Horseshoes and calks 22 2 149 
Forgings, n. e. s.: 

Not containing alloy 1,697 1,324 7,993 

Alloy, incl. stainless 85 64 1,375 

Total ... 185,182 163,598 1,272,055 
Scrap, iron and steel 290,346 347,249 2,413,610 
Scrap, tin plate 977 1,261 6,538 
Tin pl., circles, strips, 

cobbles, etc. 162 969 4,638 
Waste-waste tin plate 411 587 6,128 


Total scrap . 291,896 350,066 2,430,914 


477,078 513,664 3,702,969 
147,196 158,227 506,755 


GRAND TOTAL 
Iron ore 


*New class. Includes flanged malleable cast 
iron fittings, expansion joints, and riveted pipe 
and fittings. 

tNew class. 


Machinery Exports 
Increase 17 Per Cent 


@ August exports of industrial ma- 
chinery, valued at $25,807,101, were 
17 per cent larger than those of Aug- 
ust, 1938, at $22,067,799, according to 
the machinery division, department 
of commerce. In power generating 
equipment, excluding electric and 
automotive, the gain was 13 per 
cent, from $1,384,950 to $1,560,056. 


Power-driven metalworking ma- 
chinery exports in August were val- 
ued at $9,870,911, an increase of 14 
per cent over $8,625,729 in August, 
1938. Practically all classes of ma- 
chine tools participated in the gain. 


Metalworking equipment, not power- 
driven, increased 32 per cent, $439,- 
774 against $332,580. Excavating 
and road-building machinery exports 
gained materially, the main factor 
in an advance of 27 per cent in con- 
struction and conveying equipment. 


Steelmakers Give 


Neutrality Views 


@ REPEAL of the neutrality act’s 
arms embargo provision was advo- 
cated by T. M. Girdler, chairman, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, in 
an address before a joint session of 
Founder Engineering societies of 
Cleveland last week. 

Urging that the United States 
keep out of the European war, Mr. 
Girdler declared the nation cannot 
“legislate peace through an embar- 
go on the shipment of arms or mu- 
nitions. 

“T stand with those who believe 
that repeal is in accord with the 
public opinion of the country ‘and 
that it weuld not, in itself, carry us 
into the war, particularly if we have 
a cash-and-carry provision so that 
materials would not be transported 
in American ships.” 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president, 
United States Steel Corp., told news- 
men in New York he favors neutral- 
ity act revision as outlined by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Proposed changes, 
he believes as an individual, offer 
the best means to preserve true neu- 
trality and peace in this country. 

Frank Purnell, president, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
O., also is quoted as favoring modifi- 
cation of the arms embargo. 

Opposition to lifting of the em- 
bargo was expressed by Ernest 
T. Weir, chairman, National Steel 
Corp., and president, American Iron 
and Steel institute, in an interview 
in Pittsburgh last week. 

“The United States should at no 
time manufacture direct munitions 
for sale to other countries whether 
they are at war or at peace,” he 
stated. 

“We are not interested in war 
business; what we are interested in 
is that we don’t get into the war. 


“War never produces anything 
healthy; there’s a collapse when the 
war is ended and losses are incurred 
through heavy inventories and high 
prices. 


“There must be no blackout of 
our domestic problems. Although 
war diverted our attention from 
these problems, they are still with 
us just as they were a month ago.” 
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Acute Tungsten Shortage Unlikely; 


Substitutes, Domestic Ores Developed 


NEW YORK 
@ DESPITE the war, no fear is 
expressed over a shortage of tung- 
sten sufficient to disrupt production 
in this country. A necessary metal, 
tungsten is not as essential as at 
the opening of the World war. 

High-speed steel with 18 per cent 
tungsten, 4 per cent chromium and 
1 per cent vanadium continues the 
“old reliable.” It has a broad hard- 
ening range. It is regarded more 
or less foolproof. Large and small 
shops are accustomed to handling 
it. 

However, a number of high-speed 
steels containing little or no tung- 
sten introduced in the past few 
years offer considerable promise. 
One contains about 8 per cent mo- 
lybdenum, 2 per cent tungsten, 4 
per cent chromium and 1 per cent 
vanadium. Another includes 8 per 
cent molybdenum, 4 per cent chromi- 
um and 2 per cent vanadium. The 
Watertown arsenal has done con- 
siderable work on these. 

According to tool steel makers, 
these two types provide satisfactory 
cutting results but require special 
care in heat treatment. They de- 
carburize easily but this may be 


readily prevented by dipping in 
borax in the heat treatment. De- 
carburization also may be prevented 
by treatment in salt bath or con- 
trolled atmosphere furnaces. Of 
course, vast improvements have tak- 
en place in heat treating methods 
and controls since 1914. Work also 
is being done on a number of low- 
alloy steels, containing 3 to 6 per 
cent each tungsten and molyb- 
denum. 


Progress in Carbides 


Tungsten carbides have made 
much progress. Tungsten may be 
used alone or in combination with 
other metal carbides, including ti- 
tanium and tantalum. Here tung- 
sten is practically essential. At the 
beginning of the World war tung- 
sten carbides had not been devel- 
oped. 

Then about 90 per cent of the mag- 
net steels contained tungsten but 
chromium and alnico types are dom- 
inant today. Heat resistant steels 
use tungsten only to a limited ex- 
tent. 

Considerable quantities of tung- 
sten are used for electric light and 
radio tube filaments, but recently 





‘‘Electric Motor of Tomorrow’ at New York Fair 
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@ A completely Fiberglas-insulated motor in a standard 5-horsepower frame size 
is shown at the left delivering, consistently, the same power as the standard cot- 


ton-wound 10-horsepower motor, right. 


Motors are hooked up to a dynamometer 


through coupling and load may readily be alternated from one to the cther. 
Gages show the small motor, some 160 pounds lighter in weight and 45 per cent 
smaller in volume, will develop the same power as the larger standard motor 
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fluorescent gas-filled lamps for all 
types of lighting have been devel- 


oped. 
While substitutes for tungsten 
have made progress, it is not be- 


lieved that the metal can be entire- 
ly replaced, even in a state of ex- 
treme emergency. Furthermore, 
complete replacement of tungsten 
is not seen necessary or desirable. 

In 1937, the United States was the 
second largest producer of tung- 
sten ore although the tonnage was 
only about one-sixth that produced 
by China. Domestic ores are low 
in metal content, but reserves are 
said to be large enough to supply 
domestic requirements, if necessary. 

Nevada and California are the 
principal tungsten producing states 
and production capacity has been in- 
creased considerably in the past two 
or three years. Ore is produced in 
commercial quantities in eight other 
states, including Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Missouri, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, Utah and Washington. 

China normally supplies more 
than 60 per cent of domestic require- 
ments and it is still possible to ob- 
tain Chinese ore by way of India 
and Indo-China. With the new turn 
of events in the Far East, it cannot 
be determined how long Chinese ore 
can be imported. However, it prob- 
ably would be possible to call on 
Bolivia, Argentina, Indo-China, Ma- 
laya and Portugal for supplies. 


Warner & Swasey Expands 
Turret Lathe Output 


@ Expanding its output of turret 
lathes to meet sharply increased de- 
mand, Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land, since Sept. 1 has purchased 
new production machinery and 
equipment costing nearly $300,000. 

While machine tool buying for for- 
eign and domestic defense programs 
gained materially following  out- 
break of European hostilities, accord- 
ing to President Charles J. Stilwell, 
the largest increases in orders have 
come from manufacturers supply- 
ing the country’s normal peacetime 
needs. Substantial upturn has been 
noted in bookings from the electrical 
equipment, plumbing supply, print- 
ing machinery, oil field equipment, 
heating and hardware industries. 

Booked virtually to capacity for 
several months ahead, the company 
is working three shifts a day. 


@ Household electric refrigerator 
sales in August were 88,108 units, 
compared with 152,726 in July; 86,- 
729 in August, 1938; and 112,112 in 
August, 1937. Eight months’ sales 
were 1,556,624 units, against 1,027,- 
236 in the like period in 1938, and 1,- 
877,975 in the corresponding months, 
1937, the record year for the indus- 
try. 











MEN or INDUSTRY 





@ STANLEY A. KNISELY, adver- 
tising manager, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, has resigned to 
become executive vice president, 
Associated Business Papers, New 
York. Mr. Knisely is immediate 
past president, Associated Indus- 
trial Advertisers’ association and 
vice president, Exhibitors Advisory 
Council Inc. Beginning as a re- 
porter for the Canton, O., Daily 
News, he rose to managing editor 
before going to Cleveland as tele- 
graph editor of the Plain Dealer. 
Leaving newspaper work in 1921, 
he became assistant secretary, Na- 
tional Paving Brick Manufacturing 
association and later director of ad- 
vertising and research, National As- 
sociation of Flat Rolled Steel Man- 
ufacturers. 

Associated with Republic Steel 
since 1934, Mr. Knisely has been 
closely connected with business pa- 
pers for almost 20 years, is an ac- 
tive member of National Advertisers’ 
association. 

° 

David Findlay, heretofore first 
vice president and general sales 
manager, L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, 
Mass., has been elected president, 
succeeding Frank A. Ball who now 
is chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. Arthur H. Starrett becomes 
vice president. William J. Greene 
has been appointed general sales 
manager for the company, and 
Lloyd I. Williams Pacific coast sales 
manager. R. J. O. Simpson retires 
as manufacturing department su- 
perintendent to become consulting 
engineer and is succeeded by Wil- 
liam D. Starrett. William A. Thorp 
becomes assistant superintendent. 

SJ 

Richard Cunningham has_ been 
named stainless steel sales manager, 
Industrial Steels Inec., Cambridge, 
Mass. Associated with American 





Richard Cunningham 








Stanley A. Knisely 


Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., 
for the past 12 years, Mr. Cunning- 
ham has served the latter company 





Charles McDonough 


Who, as reported in STEEL, Sept. 25, page 
31, has been elected president, National 
Industrial Advertisers’ association. Mr. 
McDonough is advertising manager, Com- 
bustion Engineering Co., New York 


first as metallurgical consultant, lat- 
er as stainless steel sales engineer. 
+ 
Frank C. Miller has been named 
western sheet and strip sales man- 
ager for Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O., with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. John M. Tuthill 
was appointed assistant manager of 
flat rolled sales, working from the 
compeny’s general offices. Arthur 
N. Vogt heads the Youngstown dis- 
trict; J. F. Heil, San Francisco area; 
A. G. Oakley, southern California, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. 
> 


Francis James Gavin has been 
elected president, Great Northern 
railway, after serving 42 years in 





many capacities. Mr. Gavin has 
been executive vice president since 
the death, last May, of William P. 
Kenney whom he succeeds. 

€ 

Clarence Avildsen, chairman, 
board of directors, United Tool & 
Drill Corp., Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed special adviser to the 
secretary of commerce. Mr. 
Avildsen will study financial prob- 
lems facing small business 
throughout the nation, and other 
problems of industry, including 
plant modernization, patents and 
monopolies. 

* 

Charles T. Lawson has been ap- 
pointed household appliance sales 
manager for Kelvinator division, 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit. He 
will head all Kelvinator and Leonard 
refrigerator, electric range, electric 
water heater, washing machine and 
ironer sales. 

+ 

John C. Dabney has been named 
Seybold division sales manager for 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland. 
Seybold factory, Dayton, O., manu- 
factures precision paper cutters, 
wire stitchers, drilling machines and 
kindred equipment. William Kin- 
zeler, whom Mr. Dabney suceeds, 
becomes central district sales man- 
ager. Glenn Baber was appointed 
assistant sales manager. 

° 

Dr. Francis C. Frary, research 
laboratories, Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh, has _ been 
awarded the Acheson medal and 
$1000 prize for “distinguished con- 
tributions to  electrometallurgy.” 
Highest award for scientific achieve- 
ment bestowed by Electrochemical 
Society, Acheson medal was present- 
ed Dr. Frary in recognition of alumi- 
num alloys development. 

¢ 

W. F. Daly has been appointed St. 
Louis district office manager for Al- 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Cc. L. Orth, whom he succeeds, will 
continue in a consulting and sales 
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capacity. Mr. Daly has been associ- 
ated with Allis-Chalmers’ Chicago of- 
fice since 1924, dealing with power 
and electrical equipment, especially 
power house apparatus. He is an as- 
sociate member American Institute 


of Electrical Engineers. 
¢ 


James Dixon has been appointed 
acting general manager, Ridgway 
plant of Elliott Co., Jeanette, Pa. 
Formerly assistant to general man- 
ager, Mr. Dixon succeeds R. H. 
Gaither who resigned as vice presi- 
dent of the Elliott company and 
general manager of the Ridgway 
plant. Company manufactures pow- 


er and industrial process machinery. 
o 


Milton Knight, formerly secretary, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., To- 
ledo, O., has been named to a new- 
ly-created vice presidency to co-ordi- 
nate structural, special glass prod- 
ucts sales and manufactures. Her- 





Waldo F,. Tucker 


Who, as reported in STEEL, Aug. 21, page 

22, has been appointed Los Angeles office 

manager, Acme Steel Co., Chicago. Mr. 

Tucker has been associated with the 
company 13 years 


bert H. Baker, vice president and a 
director of the company, will re- 
assume Mr. Knight’s position as sec- 
retary. 
¢ 
J. G. Gammel has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager, Os- 
born Mfg. Co., Cleveland. He for- 
merly was associated with several 
advertising agencies in New York. 
+ 


Mayo D. Hersey has become re- 
search director for Morgan Con- 
struction Co., Worcester, Mass., 
after 15 years service with nation- 
al bureau of standards, Washing- 
ton. While in government service 
he organized the bureau’s aeronau- 
tic instruments and friction and lu- 
brication sections. Member of the 
research committee, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, Mr. 
Hersey is author of “Theory of Lu- 
brication.” He has been associate 
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Mayo D. Hersey 


professor, properties of matter, at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; physicist in charge of the phys- 
ical laboratory, Pittsburgh experi- 
ment station, United States bureau 
of mines; test department head, 
Kingsbury Machine Works Inc., 
Philadelphia. 
' 

George O. O’Hara has been named 
electrode division sales manager, 
Great Lakes Carbon Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Born and educated in 
Australia, Mr. O’Hara came to the 
United States in 1922, has been asso- 
ciated since with steel and carbon 
industries. 

+ 

George E. Scott has been elected 
vice president and assistant sales 
manager, Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis. 
Formerly purchasing agent for Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas’_ railroad, St, 
Louis, Mr. Scott had been associat- 
ed with railroad transportation sys- 
tems since 1901. 

+ 

C. E. McIntyre, Cleveland district 
assistant sales manager, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has 
also been made Buffalo office man- 
ager for the company. Mr. MclIn- 
tyre’s entire business career has 
been spent with Carnegie. Starting 





Cc. E. MeIntyre - 


in 1911 he first worked in various 
clerical capacities, later joined the 
sales division. 

. 

A. Y. Peterson, vice president, 
Oliver Iron Mining Co., Duluth, has 
been elected president, Lake Su- 
perior Mining institute, succeeding 
A. D. Chisholm. R. S. Archibald, 
Negaunee, Mich., was elected treas- 
urer of the organization, C. J. Stakel, 
Ishpeming, Mich., re-elected secre 
tary. 

+ 

R. B. Moir has been appointed 
sales research and engineering de- 
velopment director for Foote Bros. 
Gear & Machine Corp., Chicago. 
Mr. Moir was formerly chief engi- 
neer, W. A. Jones Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago. 

¢ 

Alvin L. Miller, president, Miller 
Tool & Mfg. Co., Detroit, has been 
elected president, Detroit unit, Na- 
tional Small Businessmen’s associa- 
tion. 


DIED: 


g@ OTTO DUNKEL, structural en- 
gineer, identified with steel fabricat- 
ing industries in Los Angeles since 
1900, at his home in Los Angeles, 
Sept. 10. For many years he was 
chief engineer, Llewellyn Iron 
Works, which later merged with 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Los An- 
geles. Recently he had been associ- 
ated with Kinney Iron Works, Los 
Angeles, developing new applica 
tions for Meehanite. 
. 

Wilbur B. Lewis, 56, traffic man- 
ager for Woodward Iron Co., Wood- 
ward, Ala., and the Alabama Min- 
ing institute, at Birmingham, Ala., 
Sept. 21. Mr. Lewis was formerly 
traffic manager for Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham. 

+ 

Creighton M. Konkle, 62, comptro! 
ler, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., United States 
Steel subsidiary, at his home in Bir- 
mingham, Sept. 24. Mr. Konkle had 
been associated with United States 
Steel affiliates since 1901, was a 
member American Comptrollers In- 
stitute of America and American 
Iron and Steel institute. 

+ 

Bonnell McElevey, 73, at one time 
assistant superintendent of the for- 
mer Mahoning Valley Iron Co., 
Youngstown, O., in Asheville, N. C., 
Sept. 17. 

SJ 

William T. Adams, 76, president, 
Adams Mfg. Co., Reading, Pa., and 
Berks Foundry & Mfg. Co., West 
Hamburg, Pa., in Reading. 

. 


Henry C. Quigley, 67, retired elec- 
trical engineer, at his home in Mont- 
clair, N. J., Sept. 19. 













By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


ate will discuss the new neutrality 
bill for two or three weeks, meeting 
each day from 11 a. m. to 5. p. m 

As congress seems to agree that 
nothing but neutrality be consid- 
ered this session, an agreement was 
reached in the house last week to 
meet twice weekly, on Mondays and 
Thursdays, until Oct. 9. No _ busi- 
ness is to be transacted until then 
and it is reported house leaders 
hope to extend this procedure until 
senate has passed the bill. 

Senator Key Pittman, chairman of 
the foreign relations committee, dis- 
cussing the bill last week said that 
“the bill has for its sole purpose the 
maintenance of our neutrality and 
keeping us out of war. I am sure 
it will accomplish it. 


Violations Will Be Penalized 


“This is the first time in our his- 
tory a law has been proposed that 
absolutely prohibits American ves- 
sels from carrying materials of any 
character to a belligerent. It was 
the loss of American lives and the 
destruction of American ships that 
led us into the World war. Under 
this legislation that can never hap- 
pen again.” 

The new neutrality bill repeals 
outright the neutrality laws of 1935 
and 1937, sounding the death knell 
of the arms and munitions embargo. 

Section 1 authorizes the President 
to proclaim a state of war between 
nations whenever he, or congress by 
concurrent resolution, shall find a 
state of war existing, and that it is 
necessary to preserve the peace of 
the United States. 

Section 2 provides that whenever 
the President shall have issued the 
proclamation that a state of war ex- 
ists between foreign nations, it shall 
thereafter be unlawful for any 
American vessel to carry any passen- 
gers or any articles or materials to 
any state named in the proclama- 
tion. 
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An exception is made of transpor- 
tation on lakes, rivers and inland 
waters bordering on the United 
States and transportation on or over 
lands bordering on lands of the Unit- 
ed States. Such transportation, how- 
ever, shall be governed by regula- 
tions prescribed by the President. 

Heavy penalties are provided for 
any violations of this “carry” provi- 
sion of the bill. Any person convict- 
ed of a violation shall be fined not 
more than $50,000, or imprisoned for 
not more than five years, or both. 
If the violation is by a corporation 
or other organization, each officer or 
director participating in the viola- 
tion shall be liable to the penalty. 

The “title” provision of the bill de- 
clares that it shall be unlawful to ex 
port or transport any articles or ma- 
terials from the United States to any 
belligerent nation until all right and 
title therein shall have been trans- 
ferred to some foreign government 
or its nationals. 

Section 3 authorizes the President 
by proclamation to define combat 
areas and provides that thereafter it 
shall be unlawful, except under such 
regulations as may be prescribed, 
for any citizen of the United States 
or any American vessel to proceed 
into or through such combat areas. 


























































To Protect Neutrality 


This provision is intended to make 
it possible for the President to take 
whatever steps necessary to prevent 
any American or American vessels 
from endangering the neutrality of 
this country in the event of a foreign 
war. In case of a violation by an 
American ship and ship owners and 
officers, fines of not more than $50,- 
000 or imprisonment of not more 
than five years, or both, may be im- 
posed. In case the violation is by a 
citizen traveling as a passenger, he 
may be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than two 
years or both. 

No American citizens shall travel 
on the vessel of a belligerent nation 


BWASHINGTON 


after the outbreak of war and the 
issue of a proclamation by the Presi- 


dent, nor shall American merchant 


vessels engaged in commerce with 
any foreign states be armed. 


Section 7 deals with financial 
transactions. It provides that no 
person within the United States 
shall buy bonds or securities of any 
belligerent state. It is provided, how- 
ever, that if the President shal] find 
it necessary to protect the commer- 
cial or other interests of the United 
States or its citizens, he may at his 
discretion except ordinary commer- 
cial credits from the operation of 
this section for a period of not more 
than 90 days without renewals. 

There is inserted in the bill a pro- 
vision that the President shall report 
to congress every six months all ex 
ceptions granted under this provi- 
sion, together with the amounts of 
credits involved. Any one who vio- 
lates the financial provisions of the 
bill also will be subject to penalty. 


The bill retains the national muni- 
tions control board. Every manu- 
facturer, exporter or importer of 
arms or munitions must register 
with the secretary of state his name, 
place of business in the United 
States, and the implements of war 
which he manufactures, imports or 
exports. 

It is made unlawful for any per- 
son to export from the United States 
to any other state any arms or muni- 
tions without having first submitted 
to the board the name of the pur- 
chaser and the terms of sales, and 
without having obtained a_ license 
therefor. 


PRESIDENT WARNS INDUSTRY 
TO KEEP STRATEGIC MATERIAL 


President Roosevelt told newsmen 
last week the government has been 
informed foreigners are trying to 
buy strategic materials in the United 
States, these including ferromangan- 
ese, manganese ore, pig tin, chrome 
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Mobilization of industry calls for greater speed and efficiency than we have ever before witnessed. 
Nothing can stand in the way of faster production and yet every part assembled to every product must 
be done better. Here SPEED NUTS do their part in amazing fashion. 

a SPEED NUT always takes the place of two parts and sometimes as many as 4 and 5 parts. SPEED 
NUTS are applied faster, they are lighter in weight and hold assembly parts together firmly for the life 
of the product. Made of high carbon spring stee! properly heat treated. Produced for most standard 
sizes of machine screws, stove bolts, metal screws, rivets and plastic studs. Over 300 different shapes 
and sizes. Over 700 million in use. Write, now for samples, prices and details. 
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ore, crude rubber, and similar ma- 
terials. 

Mr. Roosevelt called on owners of 
comniercial stocks of these materials 
to refuse to sell to foreign buyers 
the material needed for this coun- 
try’s defense. He read a short memo- 
randum prepared at the request of 
Secretary of War Woodring and Act- 
ing Secretary of the Navy Edison, 
and he felt, he said, that it would be 


sufficient at this time to call the pol- 
icy to the attention of those in a po- 
sition to contro] sales of these mate- 


rials. A word to the wise should be 
sufficient, he said. 

The Chief Executive was ques- 
tioned by a correspondent’ as _ to 
whether he would resort to legisla- 
tion if his plea for voluntary action 
in connection with these sales was 
not heeded. He did not answer the 
question. He declined to disclose the 
nationality of the foreigners he said 
are trying to purchase these mate- 
rials. 


COMMITTEE GATHERS DATA 
ON NATIONAL LABOR BOARD 


Representative Howard W. Smith, 
Virginia, and his special house com- 
mittee investigating the national la- 
bor relations board expect to open 
hearings early in November. 

Committee, under the direction of 
Edmund M. Toland, general counsel, 
has sent out 60,000 questionnaires to 
employers and union organizations. 
These go into every phase of pos- 
sible relationship between the NLRB, 
employers and unions, and Mr. To- 
land states the material contained in 
replies will go far toward achieving 
an analysis of the labor board’s poli- 
cies and activities. Replies will be 
tabulated and Mr. Toland hopes for 
some interesting results. The ques- 
tionnaires contain over 100 ques- 
tions. 


Sent to Employers, Unions 


High lights of the employer ques- 
tionnaire: 

Did the trial examiner direct the 
reporter to omit from the record any 
part of the proceedings? 

Did he examine or cross-examine 
your witnesses? Or witnesses for 
NLRB? If so, to what extent? 

Please furnish also whatever in- 
formation you can on the attitude 
and conduct of the attorneys for 
NLRB before and during the hear- 
ing; the attitude and conduct of the 
trial examiner before and during the 
hearing and the cost of the hearing 
to your company, as well as the ef- 
fect, if any, the results had upon 
your community. 

In the questionnaire to the unions 
the committee asks, among other 
things: 

What was the attitude generally 
or specifically of the board’s repre- 
sentatives toward your organization 
or any affiliated union or organiza- 
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tion or toward any of the charges 
filed or to be filed? 

Have any activities of the board or 
policies of the board or its agencies 
and employes interfered with (or 
aided) your growth and functioning 
as a collective bargaining agency? 

The house at the last session of 
congress appropriated $50,000 out of 
its contingent fund to finance the in- 
vestigation. 


WARNS OF DISLOCATIONS 
IN U. S. FOREIGN TRADE 


Dislocations in America’s foreign 
trade are foreseen by the foreign 
commerce committee of the chamber 
of commerce of the United States as 
a result of the war in Europe. 

In a report to the chamber’s board 
of directors, the committee cautions 
against too great expectations of in- 
creased trade with South America 
through the shutting off of German 
exports and from possible delays 
and declines in British shipments. It 
says: 

“It is to be kept in mind that the 
financial situations in some of the 
South American countries has in the 
past resulted in the building up of 
great quantities of blocked funds. 
Also, the shutting off of South Amer- 
ican exports to certain European 
states may increase the difficulties 
of some countries in meeting pay- 
ments for their imports and returns 
on direct investments.” 

Committee points out some fac- 
tors that may be expected to affect 
trade with foreign countries: 

“The increase in war risks on all 
ocean routes brings a burden of ad- 
ditional costs on ocean carriers and 
cargoes. 

“Normal commercial] travel to and 
from Europe cannot be looked for, 
and this will have a serious effect 
upon the maintenance of close com- 
mercial contact between customers 
on the other side of the Atlantic and 
their suppliers or buyers here. 

“As to direct investments in bellig- 
erent countries, it is important that 
the United States government and 
private groups examine into what 
acticn it is appropriate to take for 
their protection. Increased taxation, 
sure to accompany the war, will 
place in jeopardy not only accrued 
profits abroad, but in some instances 
capital investment as well. 

“The United States intends to con- 
tinue its foreign trade agreements 
policy. While the character of trade 
under existing agreements may be 
affected, basic principles seem as- 
sured of continuance.” 

American supplies of strategic war 
materials, the committee declares, 
must be carefully guarded, and sea 
lanes on which they are carried must 
be kept open. 

Enlargement of the facilities of 
the export-import bank in co-opera- 
tion with private banks, for the ex- 


tension of assistance to exporters 
and importers in the field of inter- 
mediate and long-term credit, 
wherever justified, is recommended 
by the committee. 


ITALY’S IRON ORE OUTPUT 
DWINDLES; SCRAP IMPORTS UP 


Despite efforts being made in Italy 
to increase domestic production of 
iron ore and curtail imports of iron 
and steel scrap, output of iron ore 
has declined and imports of scrap 
have increased, according to a report 
from Consul Lester L. Schnare, Mi- 
lan. 

Italian iron ore production, includ- 
ing manganiferous ore, is shown to 
have declined from 1,016,027 metric 
tons in 1927 to 1,011,451 tons in 1938 
and to have continued this trend in 
1939 when five months’ output of 
353,358 tons was short of the 461,- 
380 tons reported mined in the com- 
parable period of 1938. 

Manganiferous ore production, re- 
ported separately in 1939 for the 
first time, amounted to 4120 tons 
against 7427 tons in the preceding 
year. Output of pyrites displayed 
an opposite trend, increasing to 417,- 
538 tons from the 1938 figure of 397,- 
018 tons. 

Italian imports of iron and steel 
scrap, the report shows, increased 
from 537,000 tons in 1937 to 601,000 
tons in 1938. The increase over the 
first half of 1939 as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1938 was 
considerably more marked, the total 
for the earlier period having been re- 
corded at 271,848 tons and that for 
the later at 384,475 tons. 


GERMANY FAILS TO FILL 
CHILEAN RAILROAD ORDERS 


Large orders for railroad equip- 
ment placed with Germany in De- 
cember, 1937, by the Chilean state 
railways have not yet been delivered, 
according to a report from the 
American commercial attache at 
Santiago. 

Orders called for 16 three-car ar- 
ticulated trains, 3 electric locomo- 
tives and other equipment amount- 
ing to $3,273,397 in United States 
currency. Eleven trains were to 
have been electric and 4 diesel 
electric. The Calera-Valparaiso run 
was scheduled to receive 7 of the 
new units, 4 were scheduled for serv- 
ice between Santiago and San An- 
tonio, and 4 between Santiago and 
Puerto Montt. 

According to the report the pur- 
chases were not made to facilitate 
co-ordination with highway trans- 
port nor primarily to meet that com- 
petition but rather to increase tour- 
ist travel to the south; electrify the 
San Antonio branch and decrease 
coal consumption because of the 
erowing searcitv of that fuel; and to 
improve the Valparaiso commuting 
service. 
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NEW FACILITIES NEEDED AS 
AIR TRAFFIC, PROFITS GROW 


@ HOW important passenger traffic 
has become on the nation’s airways 
is reflected in plans announced re- 
cently by five leading airlines for 
constructing a Grand Central air 
terminal at Park avenue and Forty- 
second street, New York. Passen- 
gers will be transported by bus di- 
rectly to the new $30,000,000 airport 
at North Beach. Completely air con- 
ditioned and equipped with escala- 
tors and automatic elevators, the 
new building will offer airline pa- 
trons the convenience of restaurants, 
shops and a newsree] theater. Proj- 
ect’s director is to be the Charles 
F. Noyes Co., 225 Broadway, New 
Yerk. 

Air carriers currently are operat- 
ing well in’the black. For the first 
six months this year, 15 major lines 
show aggregate net earnings of 
$480,773. Of the 15, profits were re- 
corded by 9, while 6 took losses. 
Marked improvement is indicated by 
estimates the same 15 firms will 
earn an aggregate $1,700,000 in the 
first eight months, only two being 
in the red. 

All domestic airlines during the 
first half flew 278,353,321 revenue 
passenger miles, 34 per cent over 
the same pericd in 1938. August 
volume ran some 48 per cent ahead 
of last year. 

With traffic gaining steadily many 


lines feel urgent need for additional 
transport equipment. Large orders 
have been booked recently by Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, 
Calif. Included: American Airlines, 
20 DC-3 21-passenger transports, $2,- 
400,000; Chicago & Southern Air- 
lines, 6 DC-3s, $700,000; Braniff Air- 
ways, 4 DC-3s, $500,000; and East- 
ern Airlines, 3 DST sleeper planes, 
$350,000. Continental Airlines has 
just purchased two _ 11-passenger 
craft from Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Calif. 


See Expansion Impetus 


Expansion of aircraft plants is 
expected to be considerably accel- 
erated by the treasury department’s 
recent liberalization of profit limita- 
tions on aeronautical contracts. 
Under the Vinson-Trammel] act 
profits on military plane and engine 
orders are limited to 12 per cent 
with a 5-year carryover. By its new 
formula the treasury may agree be- 
fore completion of an order to per- 
mit the contractor to charge against 
his profits a fixed part of the cost 
of any special facilities required for 
the government werk. It must be 
certified that such special facilities 
are necessary for the national de- 
fense program and that due to tech- 
nical considerations they will be 
partially or totally useless after the 
contract’s completion. 

Work recently was started by 
Magnesium Fabricators Inc. on an 
addition which will quadruple its 
Adrian, Mich., plant. H. E. Emery, 





Correcting Propeller Blade Angles 





@ Special equipment in great variety has been developed for airline maintenance 


bases and repair shops. 


Pan American Airways uses this workbench and pre- 


cision jig in setting propeller blades to correct angles 
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president, states the new unit is 
necessitated by greatly increased 
demand for the company’s magnesi- 
um products for airplanes and auto 
mobiles. 

Bids now are being taken by 
Akron. Aircraft Ine., Akron, O., for 
construction of an assembly piant 
to cost more than $40,000. North 
American Aviation Inc. has award 
ed contracts for a 200,000-square 
foot factory unit at 
Calif. 

Aircraft Accessories Corp., Glen- 
dale, Calif., recently filed with SEC 
its intention to issue stock realiz 
ing $150,000. Proceeds are allotted 
for new buildings, machinery and 
equipment, and product develop 
ment. 

Employment continues to gain 
steadily in the industry. Vought- 
Sikersky division of United Air 
craft, Stratford, Conn., holding 
large navy contracts, announces it 
is adding 800 men to the 1100 al- 
ready on its factory payroll. 


Inglewood, 


Engines Ordered by Navy 


Navy department last week 
awarded to Pratt & Whitney di 
vision of United Aircraft, East 


Hartford, Conn., a contract for en- 
gines and spare parts costing $348,- 
227. Army air corps is reported 
preparing to buy from Stearman di- 
vision of Boeing Airplane Co., Wich- 
ita, Kans., several hundred primary 
training planes amounting to some 
$3,000,000. 

New cabin monoplane of spot- 
welded stainless steel has been de- 
veloped by William B. Stout, presi- 
dent, Stout Engineering Laboratory 
Inc., Dearborn, Mich. Past presi- 
dent, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, and designer of the first all- 
metal plane, Stout plans low-cost 
quantity production of this latest 
craft. Weighing about 750 pounds, 
ship is powered with a _ 70-horse- 
power air-cooled pusher engine. 


River Shipments Gain 


@ August river shipments in the 
Pittsburgh district increased in ag- 
gregate over July to a new high for 
the year despite a slight decline in 
Allegheny river tonnage. Iron and 
steel products gained substantially, 
with movement on the Ohio river 
approaching an all-time peak. Com- 
parisons: 
Steel Products 


August July August 

1939 1939 1938 
Allegheny 4,300 2,900 3,300 
Monongahela 89,500 68,000 19,200 
Ohio 152,300 131,200 109,000 

All Products 

August July August 

1939 1939 1938 
Allegheny 233,500 241,900 263,300 


Monongahela 1,949,300 1,703,500 1,279,470 
Ohio . 1,411,000 1,400,400 885,650 
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Specify Hyatt Roller Bearings 
for your new equipment—use 
them for change-overs on ex- 
isting equipment. Let us furnish 


further details. 


ROLLER 
BEARINGS 

















HYATTS ARE AZépAz? 
INTHE CENTER OF ACTION 


ACTION CENTERS AT THE BEARING POINTS, 
where power meets load—where you must guard against 
friction, waste, wear, maintenance, replacements, shut-downs. 
And here, where the battle for efficiency is fought, Hyatt Roller 


Bearings are used with the utmost of confidence. 


Confidence enriched by years of successful experience with 
these better bearings...confidence in correct bearing design, 
precision manufacture, sturdy construction, and sound 
application...confidence that in the centers of action Hyatts 
will always serve well and long. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Sales Corporation, Harrison, N. J., Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit and San Francisco. 
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By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


DETROIT 


@ TREMENDOUS wave of buying 
which has engulfed sales offices in 
this territory since the outbreak of 
war in Europe has three major ele- 
ments—mass buying hysteria which 
has swept the country in recent 
weeks, efforts to hedge against pos- 
sible price increases after the first 
of the year, and a desire to repair 
inventories which have been in sad- 
ly depleted condition in the face of 
hand-to-mouth buying of the past 18 
months. 


In Detroit, the second of these ele- 
ments probably is most predom- 
inant. Motor companies, many of 
which already have announced re- 
ductions in sales prices of 1940 mod- 
els, find themselves out on a limb 
as a result of sudden firming of 
steei and metal prices. Most large 
users are protected through the 
balance of this year at prices pre- 
viously prevailing, but after that it 
is anyone’s guess. 


Partsmakers Storing Steel 


Parts suppliers, some selling be- 
low cost in the face of destructive 
competition in recent years, now 
are determined to get on a cost- 
plus-profit basis, and there is no al- 
ternative but to charge motor com- 
panies more. Further, the parts 
people themselves are faced with 
the prospect of paying more for 
steel after Jan. 1 and they have al- 
ready loaded their warehouses and 
storage spaces to the gunwales with 
steel, some even storing material in 
the open. 


In the face of this situation it is 
easy to see why motor companies 
are projecting their schedules well 
into next spring and are trying to 
get coverage on supplies anywhere 
from three to six months ahead. 


One supplier of bolts and screws 
here said that if present demands 
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for material could be satisfied, it 
would mean operating his plants 
day and night until January, 1942. 
Patently, some customers are go- 
ing to have to take less than they 
have asked for, and it is a ticklish 
job for suppliers to determine just 
how far they can go in meeting de- 
mands of various customers. And 
they must also keep in mind the dis- 
astrous effects which doubtlessly 
would result from a sudden cessa- 
tion of hostilities abroad. Cancella- 
tions, hold-ups and postponements 
would flock in and the resultant 
critical situation among suppliers 
would be dangerous to many. 

One of the leading motor manu- 


OTORDOM 


facturers is issuing instructions for 
suppliers to cover on steel and met- 
al up to April 1, 1940, volume based 
on seven to eight times September 


production. In one case at least, 
this interest has offered to make 
good on steel costs should any re- 
adjustment be necessary on re- 
leases in the next six months. Under 
this arrangement, the supplier in 
question is inclined to go ahead, in 
the belief that assured purchases of 
this quantity of material will per- 
mit adjusting manufacturing sched- 
ules to a nice balance and will avoid 
serious swings in employment. 
Another automobile company af- 
filiate actually has placed orders for 





Rotors in Oldsmobile’s New Hydra-Matic Drive 


@ Rotor elements in the liquid flywheel of the new “hydra-matic” 


introduced by Oldsmobile as optional equipment on 1940 models. 





drive being 
The two rotors, 


with 48 vanes each, are mounted inside a housing into which oil is pumped 


irom the transmission under 30 pounds pressure. 


Power is transmitted from the 


engine to the transmission through the liquid flywheel due to the centrifugal 
force of oil thrown by vanes of the driver rotor against vanes of the driven rotor 
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material required in anticipated pro- 
duction up to April 1, 1940. ‘his 
radical departure from _ prac- 
year when releases were 


is a 
tice last 
made monthly. 

In any period like the present, 
there is always the tendency to 
look over inventories and_ bolster 
them where weakness might be ap- 
parent, This policy is being pur- 
sued by a large number of smaller 
manufacturers, and is one reason 
why the pressure on steel com- 
panies for shipments has been so 
acute. In turn it has meant diffi- 
culties for those manufacturers who 
have been buying on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis and suddenly find pro- 
duction has caught up to raw ma- 
terial in stock. 

Any delay in shipping steel to 
such companies is translated imme- 
diately into delays in production, 
and more than one general mana- 
ger has had to hop on the long-dis- 
tance telephone and plead with ma- 
terial sources for prompt shipment 
of orders. While suppliers natural- 
ly regret such a turn of events, 
there is increasing disposition to 
lay the blame at the door of a short- 
sighted buying policy rather than 
at the inability of the supplier to 
make deliveries. 

After all, a large steel company, 
with an order department two 
weeks behind in transferring incom- 
ing business to production sched- 
ules, cannot be expected to com- 
miserate too deeply with a manu- 
facturer who has used up his last 
carload of steel and has to lay off 
his force until another car arrives. 


@ WITHIN a week or so, news of 
what Ford will offer for 1940 can be 
expected. Meanwhile, advance _ in- 
formation is meager. This much is 
known, however: Ford will feature 
an entirely new type of ride for 
next year, which experts declare 
will overcome what objections have 
been lodged against the continued 
use of transverse springs. 

This type of spring still will be 
used, but springs themselves will 
be much softer, longer, and de- 
tached from their function of main- 
taining the car level. Levelators or 
stabilators, operating in conjunc- 
tion with new type leakproof shock 
absorbers, will assume the duty of 
keeping the car level, permitting 
the softer springs to give enhanced 
riding qualities. 

Shock absorbers have been used 
in previous models, of course, but 
they have had a tendency to be- 
come harsh in action where fluid 
has leaked from them. The new de- 
sign is said to overcome the possi- 
bility of leaks altogether. 

An entirely new version of the 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


Lincoln Zephyr is expected, an es- 
timated $2,000,000 having been ex- 
pended on tools and dies for this 
series. For 1940, the Zephyr likely 
will encounter some stiff competi- 
tion from the General Motors cars 
featuring the new Fisher Torpedo 
bedy. Buick, Pontiac, Olds, Cadil- 
lac and La Salle all have models 
with this new type of body, and at 
least the Buick, Pontiac and Olds 
versions are predicted by some as 
aiming at the Zephyr class of buy- 
ers. 

Buick, incidentally, last week re- 
ported the largest bank of unfilled 
retail orders—-19,509 on Sept. 20 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 
1937 1938 1939 


Jan... 399,186 226,952 356,950 
4 ee 383,900 202,597 317,517 
March 519,022 238,447 389,489 
April . $33,251 237,929 354,263 
May.. . 540,377 210,174 313,214 
June ..... 821,158 189,402 324,235 
July... . 456,909 150,450 218,478 
Aug... 405,072 96,946 $103,343 
8 mos. 3,778,850 1,552,897 2,377,489 
Sept. ~as  atO,0a0 89,623 
Gct....... “Ste 215,286 
Nov. .. 376,629 390,405 
Dec. 347,349 406,960 
Year . 5,016,437 2,655,171 
tRevised. 
kstimated by Ward’s Reports 
Week ended: 1939 1938+ 
Sept. 2 25,240 22,165 
Sept. 9 26,865 17,485 
Sept. 16 41,245 16,100 
Sept. 23 53,950 20,390 
et. OO: ans cs 5 25,405 


+Comparable week. 
Week Ended 
Sept. 30 Sept. 23 
General Motors ..... 17,550 16,900 
yet. ics che is ce 21,100 
a. OR ere re Fea 9,240 1,950 
Alli others ..........+ 13,980 14,000 





ever recorded by this division. These 
were said to represent customer or- 
ders in the hands of dealers for 
which deposits or trade-ins have 
been taken. They were three times 
the number on hand at the same 
time last year. 

Deliveries during the 10-day pe- 
riod prior to Sept. 20, and previous 
to announcement date, totaled 3448 
units, compared with 1177 in the 
previous ten days and with 1742 in 
the corresponding period last year. 
Current deliveries are affected by 
the extent of dealers’ initial stocks 
and the fact retail deliveries of 1940 
models did not start until Sept. 15. 

Last Friday, Alfred P. Sloan Jr., 
chairman of General Motors, deliv- 
ered a message to all the corpora- 


tion’s dealers in which he outlined 
the plan for a major step by tne 
corporation in improving the ethics 
of automobile merchandising by 
eliminating certain undesirabi:ie 
practices. Effective at once, all new 
cars will carry a tag on the steer- 
ing wheel giving the price at the 
point of manufacture, rail trans- 
portation charges to the point of 
sale, lecal taxes if any and charges 
for optional equipment. 

The first of these items, or “fac- 
tory” price will be uniform through- 
out the country except where local 
regulations require modification, 
and will include (1) cost of produc- 
ing the car plus manufacturer's 
profit; (2) essential expenses of 
dealer in preparing car for delivery 
(handling charges); (3) allowance 
for the expense of merchandising 
with the essential profit for the 
dealer; and (4) reimbursement to 
the manufacturer of special taxes 
levied against him. 


Promoting New Policy 


Dealer contracts are being amend- 
ed to cover this method of pricing, 
wall charts will be distributed to 
dealers explaining the plan and an 
advertising campaign covering the 
broad principles of the idea will be 
launched. As a further adjunct, 
dealers will be asked to provide buy- 
ers with itemized invoices on new 
cars, showing just what the buyer 
is paying for. 

The plan appears to be a com- 
mendable move to clear up mal- 
practices on car pricing in some lo- 
calities, as well as to vitiate steps 
which might be taken by consumer 
organizations or federal agencies 
which might lead to governmental 
control of automobile merchandis- 
ing. It might be pointed out that 
the formula, establishing the mark- 
up between the _ factory-delivered 
price and the consumer price, and 
indicating the maximum price to be 
charged buyers, was developed by 
the auto industry in complete co- 
operation with the federal trade 
commission. 

Other units in the industry subse- 
quently may offer other versions 
of the formula, but, as Mr. Sloan 
pointed out, it is hoped that the 
“economic soundness, commercial 
justification and fairness to all 
groups in the industry, will result 
in a determined effcrt by the entire 
industry to eliminate inequitable 
practices.” 


@ A FEW details of the new hy- 
draulic and automatic transmission 
being built by the Detroit transmis- 
sion division of General Motors 
have been announced by Oldsmobile 
which will offer the transmission 
(Please turn to Page 48) 
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MEETINGS 


GEARMAKERS COMPLETING 
PROGRAM FOR OCT, 16-18 


@ S. WELLS UTLEY, president, De- 
troit Steel Casting Co., Detroit, will 
address the American Gear Manu- 
facturers’ association at the dinner 
during its semiannual meeting at 
Whitcomb Sulphur Springs, St. Jo- 
seph, Mich., Oct. 16-18. His subject 
will be: “Industry’s Contribution to 
Civilization.” 

Technical papers to be presented 
include: “Superfinishes,” by John 
Hutchinson, Chrysler Corp., Detroit; 
“Experiences in the Gear Industry,” 
by U. Seth Eberhardt, Newark Gear 
Cutting Machine Co., Newark, N. J.; 
“Cost Determination Is Not a Mys- 
tery,” by Paul Christensen, Cincin- 
nati Gear Co., Cincinnati; “Modern 
Trends in Nickel Steel and Cast Iron 
Materials,” by C. M. Schwitter, In- 
ternational Nickel Co. Inc., New 
York; “Noise,” by Prof. F. A. Fire- 
stone, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; and “Gear Grinding,” 
by John Dixon, Pratt & Whitney 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Special reports will be made as 
follows: “Inspection Tolerances for 
Gears,” by Granger Davenport, 
Gould & Eberhardt Co., Newark, N. 
J.; “Proportions of Industrial 
Gears,” by W. P. Schmitter, Falk 
Corp., Milwaukee; and “Specifica- 
tions for Gear Lubricants,” by H. A. 
McConville, General Electric Co.,, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


TOOL ENGINEERS’ PROGRAM 
HAS BEARINGS SYMPOSIUM 


A variety of inspection trips to 
metalworking plants, a dinner and 
Symposium on machine tool bear- 
ings will feature the semiannual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Tool Engineers at Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Oct. 6-7. First day will 
be occupied with plant visits. At the 
dinner in the evening, John M. 
Younger, professor of industrial en- 
gineering, Ohio State university, Co- 
lumbus, will present the second re- 
port of the fact-finding committee 
on “Effect of Development of the 
Machine on Employment and Stand- 
ard of Living”; and Hamilton Fish, 
congressman from New York, will 
speak on “Economic and Political 
Effect of Development of the Ma- 
chine.” 

Papers scheduled for the bearings 
symposium on the morning of Oct. 
7 are: “Application and Use of Anti- 
friction Bearings as Applied to Ma- 
chine Tools,” by Stanley R. Thomas, 
chief engineer, Bantam Bearings 
Corp., South Bend, Ind.; “Applica- 
tion and Use of Plain Bearings as 
Applied to Machine Tools,” by Eu- 
gene Bouton, supervisor of time 
study, J. I. Case Tractor Works, 
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Racine, Wis.; and “Bearings—Their 
Use and Misuse,” by Kar] L. Her- 
mann, engineer, South Bend, Ind. 
S. L. Crawshaw, application engi- 
neer, Nutall works, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, will 
contribute discussion. 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT GROUP 
WILL STUDY WAR DEMAND 


Annual meeting of the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion at the Greenbrier hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 6-7, 
will include one session on the part 
equipment industries may be expect- 
ed to play in the present war situa- 
tion. Discussion at this session will 
center on the business situation, la- 
bor supply, raw materials and mo- 
bilization of the industry’s strength. 

James R. Allen, International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, and chairman of 
the American Foundrymen’s asso- 


ciation hygiene codes committee, 
will discuss phases of the dust haz- 
ard with particular reference to elim- 
ination equipment used in found- 
ries. W. R. Bean, vice president, 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIL, will 
speak at the dinner on Oct. 6 on 
“Prewar Conditions in England and 
Europe.” 

All manufacturers of equipment 
used in foundries are invited to at- 
tend the meeting. 


CASE PRESIDENT TO SPEAK 
AT ENAMELISTS’ FORUM 


Dr. William E. Wickenden, presi- 
dent, Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, will be principal speaker 
at the banquet during the fourth an- 
nual Porcelain Enamel institute for- 
um at the Deshler-Wallick hotel, Co- 
lumbus, O., Oct. 18-20 (STEEL, Sept. 
25, p. 35). The banquet will be 
held Oct. 19. 


October Convention Calendar 


Oct. 2-3—Eleventh Boston Conference 
on Distribution. Hotel Statler, Boston. 
Daniel Bloomfield, 80 Federal street, 
Boston, is director. 

Oct. 2-4—Farm Equipment institute. 
Forty-sixth annual meeting at French 
Lick Springs hotel, French Lick, Ind. 
Robert A. Jones, 608 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, is secretary. 

Oct. 5—Associated Machine Tool Dealers 
of America. Annual convention at 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. Thomas A. 
Fernley, 505 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
is executive secretary. 

Oct. 5-6—Central Supply association. 
Annual meeting at Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, W. E. McCollum, 228 North La- 
Salle street, Chicago, is secretary. 

Oct. 5-7—American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers and Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Joint conference on coal at Deshler- 
Wallick hotel, Columbus, O. 

Oct. 5-7—Society for the Advancement of 
Management. Annual conference at 
Hotel New Yorker, New York.  E. 
Buckley, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, is executive secretary. 

Oct. 5-7—Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. National aircraft production 
meeting at Hotel Biltmore, Los An- 
geles. John A. C. Warner, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is sec- 
retary. 

Oct. 6-7—Foundry Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ association. Annual meeting at 
Greenbrier hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Arthur J. Tuscany, 632 
Penton building, Cleveland, is execu- 
tive secretary. 

Oct. 9-12 —American Gas association. 
Twenty-first annual convention at Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania, New York. Kurwin 
R. Boyes, 420 Lexington avenue, New 
York, is secretary. 

Oct. 15-17—National 
Waste Material Dealers. Fall meeting 
at Lord Baltimore hotel, Baltimore. 
Charles M. Haskins, 1109 Times build- 
ing, New York, is secretary. 

Oct. 16—Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. Annual dinner at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. John A. C. Warner, 


Association of 


29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary. 
Oct. 16-18—American Gear Manufac- 


turers’ association. Twenty-second 
semiannual meeting at Whitcomb Sul- 


phur Springs, St. Joseph, Mich. J. C. 
McQuiston, 701 Shields building, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa., is secretary-manager. 

Oct. 16-19—American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ association. Semiannual con- 
vention at Marlborough-Blenheim 
hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Charles F. 
Rockwell, 342 Madison avenue, New 
York, is secretary. 

Oct. 16-19—National Wholesale Hard- 
ware association. Forty-fifth annual 
convention at Marlborough-Blenheim 
hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. George A. 
Fernley, 505 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
is secretary. 

Oct. 16-20—National Safety council. 
Twenty-eighth national safety con- 
gress in Atlantic City, N. J. William H. 
Cameron, 20 North Wacker drive, Chi- 
cago, is managing director. 

Oct. 17—National Association of Sheet 
Metal Distributors. Annual meeting at 
Marlborough-Blenheim hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. George A. Fernley, 505 
Arch street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 

Oct. 17-18—American Institute of Steel 
Construction. Seventeenth annual con- 
vention at Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New 
York. V. Gilmore Iden, 101 Park ave- 
nue, New York, is secretary. 

Oct. 18-20—Porcelain Enamel institute. 
Fourth annual forum at Deshler-Wal- 
lick hotel, Columbus, O. Charles S. 
Pearce, 612 North Michigan avenue 
Chicago, is secretary. 

Oct. 23-25—American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers. Fall 
meetings of Iron and Steel and Insti- 
tute of Metals divisions at Blackstone 
hotel, Chicago. Louis Jordan, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is 
assistant secretary. 

Oct. 23-27—American Society for Metals. 
Twenty-first national metal congress 
and exposition at Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. William H. Eisenman, 7016 Eu- 
clid avenue, Cleveland, is secretary. 

Oct. 23-27—American Welding society. 
Twentieth annual meeting at Stevens 
hotel, Chicago. M. M. Kelly, 33 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is sec- 
retary. 

Oct. 23-27—Wire association. Annual 
meeting at Congress hotel, Chicago. 
Richard E. Brown, 300 Main street, 
Stamford, Conn., is executive secre- 
tary. 
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Activities of Steel 
Users, Makers 


@ DETROIT BALL BEARING CO., 
Detroit, announces opening of a 
branch in Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
handle Timken, Hyatt, New Depar- 
ture, Fafnir, Norma bearings. Will 
C. Thompson is manager. 
° 

Hughes: Tool Co., Houston, Tex., 
has purchased former plant of Con- 
tinental Supply Co., in Houston, com- 
prising two warehouses, loading 
dock and garage, block and a half 


of land. 
+ 


Wood Preserving Corp., subsidiary 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, has acquir- 
ed railroad cross tie, other forest 
products business of B. Johnson & 
Son, Richmond, Ind. B. N. Johnson, 
Richmond, and R. H. Johnson, Little 
Rock, Ark., will become associated 
with Wood Preserving Corp. 

¢ 

Taylor-Winfield Corp., Warren, O., 
has opened a New England district 
sales office, 623 State Mutual build- 
ing, Worcester, Mass. V. Wayne 
Green will handle sales of its resist- 
ance welding equipment. 

+ 

Martin Electric Co., Detroit, has 
moved into its new plant on Outer 
Drive, Detroit. Space vacated at 
former Piquette avenue plant has 
been taken by Progressive Welder 
Co. 


+ 


Diveo-Twin Truck Co., Detroit, 


announces opening of new plant for 
production of house-to-house deliv- 
ery vehicles. 


Buildings provide 
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150,000 square feet of floor area, in- 


cluding manufacturing space, stock- 


rooms and office facilities. Plant 
will have a capacity of 5000 units an- 
nually. 

° 

Putnam Tool Co., Detroit, has 
completed new plant addition, to 
house a portion of milling and turn- 
ing department. 

” 

General Plastics Inc., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., announces its business 
hereafter will be conducted under 
the firm name of Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals Inc. 

+ 

Construction Machinery & Supply 
Co., 617 State street, Toledo, O., has 
been appointed distributor of Rex 
construction machinery in the To- 
ledo area by Chain Belt Co., Milwau- 
kee. Equipment handled by the firm 
includes pavers, mixers, centrifugal 
pumps, plaster and motor mixers, 
cold patch mixers, diaphragm 
pumps. 

+ 

Rapids Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has merged with Standard 
Casters Co., Manistee, Mich., to form 
The Rapids-Standard Co. Equipment 
manufactured includes portable pow- 
er and gravity conveyors, factory 
trucks, forged steel casters, indus- 
trial metal and rubber’ wheels. 
Plant will be located in Grand Rap- 
ids. 

+ 

F. G. Dunbar & Son, 53 West 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago, have 
been appointed exclusive sales rep- 
resentative for the Chicago terri- 
tory of Tate-Jones & Co. Inc., Leets- 
dale, Pa. The firm will handle sales 
of oil and gas burners for furnaces 
and boilers, oil heaters and strain- 


Steel Spider 
82 Tons 


f Rotor spider 27 feet 
2 inches in diameter, 
weighing 82 tons, being 
turned over for further 
machining in West Allis, 
Wis.. shops of Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. It is 
for one of three 30,000- 
kilovolt-ampere, 13,800- 
volt waterwheel gene- 
rators for Chickamauga 
dam, Tennessee valley 
authority. Arms’ are 
welded steel plates, hub 
a solid steel forging 





ers, pumping systems, blast gates, 


treating and forging 
furnaces, automatic control equip- 
ment. H. P. Rasmussen formerly 
represented Tate-Jones in the Chi- 
cago area. 


blowers, heat 


+ 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts 
burgh, opened warehouse for paint, 
glass stocks, to serve lower Rio 
Grande valley, at Corpus Christi, 
Tex., Oct. 2. 
+ 
Spencer & Morris have moved pro- 
duction facilities into a new steel 
building at 5649 Alhambra avenue, 
Los Angeles. The company special- 
izes in sale, installation of handling 
equipment. It is California and 
Arizona representative for Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, 
O., and its Cleveland Tramrail di- 
vision. The new building is 40 x 75 
feet, on a site which allows for fu- 
ture expansion. 
o 
Food Machinery Corp., Los An- 
geles, has purchased Kimball-Krogh 
Pump Co., Los Angeles, division of 
Victor Equipment Co., San Fran- 
cisco. Already pumping equipment 
manufacturers, through their Peer- 
less Pump division, Food Machinery 
Corp. will merge Kimball-Krogh into 
another pump manufacturing unit. 
Victor Equipment Co. will concen- 
trate on development, sale of Victor 
welding products. 
+ 
Fray - Mershon Inc., Glendale, 
Calif., announces all future adver- 
tising, merchandising of “All Angle” 
full universal milling machines and 
vises will be done under the name 
of Fray Machine & Tool Co., Glen- 
dale, Calif. Sporting goods products, 
firearms accessories manufacturers, 
distributors, Fray-Mershon Ine. 
henceforth will concentrate on those 
activities, and will retire from manu- 
facturing, merchandising of power, 
bench tools. 
+ 
Coast Metals Inc., Canton, O., an- 
nounces appointment through Uni- 
versal Power Corp., Cleveland, of 
the following representatives for 
the sale of Coast metal, a hard sur- 
facing abrasion resisting weld met- 
al. Eugene Beeler, Arc Welding 
Co., Columbus, O.; John L. Brown, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Snyder Bentley 
Co., Youngstown, O.; Welder Serv- 
ice Co., Toledo, O. 


Webster Mfg. Co. Inc., maker of 
materials handling equipment, Tif- 
fin, O., has appointed Fessler & Co., 
Pittsburgh, its sales agent in that 
territory. 


+ 

Progressive Welder Co., Detroit, 
has appointed R. C. Neal Co., Buf- 
falo, distributor for its welding ma- 
chines and equipment in the Buffalo 
area, comprising northwestern New 
York state and northeastern Penn- 
sylvania counties. 



















Tractors and the Farm Policy 


@ IMPORTANT improvements have been 
made of late in agricultural implements 
and machinery. Modern tractors are dis- 
placing farm draft animals more rapidly. 
Economists who discuss this phenomenon 
fear that this trend will further degrade 
the position of agriculture. They point out 
that where the farm animal subsists on 
farm produce, including a large percentage 
of farm wastes, the tractor-owning farmer 
must buy gasoline or fuel oil. They point 
out that where the farm animal is a source 
of free fertilizer, this is not an end product 
of the tractor. They reason that this situa- 
tion raises the farmer’s production cost at 
the same time that it makes for larger 
crops, thus leading to depressed prices. 

This reasoning seems substantially cor- 
rect on the basis of the present national 
policy in respect to agriculture. This, in 
effect, penalizes farm efficiency. For any 
attempt by the farmer to become a more 
efficient producer clashes directly with the 
public policy of seeking to elevate prices 
on farm products by keeping down the size 
of the crop. 


Tractor One Element in Efficiency 
Which Should Be Aim of Farm Policy 


But the farmer is right when he buys a 
tractor. He is acting in accordance with a 
concept whose soundness has been demon- 
strated. Industry is successful to the extent 
that it manufactures goods that the people 
want in volume, and to the extent that it 
is able to sell at prices the people can af- 
ford to pay. It should be clear that no pub- 
lic agricultural policy can be successful in 
the long run unless aimed at encouraging 
the farmer to be efficient, to produce in 
large volume, in improved quality, and to 
sell at the lowest prices consistent with 


earning a reasonable profit for his efforts. 

Such a national policy would stimulate 
agriculture immensely if the conception of 
the farm as a source of foodstuffs and such 
materials as cotton, wool, hides, drugs, 
turpentine, wood and broomstraw were en- 
larged radically. The farm is a potential 
vast source of many materials which are 
being used or could be used on a large scale 
in many manufacturing processes. The 
modern chemist understands that this is 
true. He can paint a picture of general 
prosperity based on agricultural potentiali- 
ties. These include the wide use of alcohol 
as an admixture with gasoline in motor 
fuel, the development of fireproof building 
materials from organic fibers, the large- 
scale use of plastics of organic origin and 
many others. 


Stimulating Agriculture by Sound 
Methods Would Benefit all Industry 


A national policy aimed at assisting 
agriculture on this basis would prove a 
real and lasting stimulus to industry. It 
would bring a huge demand for distilling, 
refining and other processing plants on the 
order, for example, of the papermaking in- 
dustry now being built on a large scale in 
the South, on the basis of the young South- 
ern pine. 

Yes, such a national policy of stimulating 
agriculture would have certain repercus- 
sions in the field of industry. But these 
should be of minor consequence, for in- 
dustrial management is flexible and quick 
to adapt itself to changing conditions. From 
an overall point of view, a national policy 
of stimulating agriculture along sound lines 
not only would resuscitate agriculture but 
would yield vast benefits to the nation as a 
whole. 
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OB USIVE 


Activity Index Approaches 
Recovery Levels of 1937 


@ THE rising tide of industrial activity gathered in- 
creased momentum the last few weeks with manufac- 
turers in all lines reporting an extensive backlog of or- 
ders, in some instances sufficient to maintain peak opera- 
tions through the remainder of the year. No noticeable 


abatement in the intensity of demand has developed. 


Some consumers are seeking protection through the first 
quarter of next year. 

Undoubtedly the European war has played an impor- 
tant part in stimulating domestic industrial activity. 
Purchasing agents throughout the country are making 
determined efforts to hedge against the anticipated rise 





in prices and to bolster inventories before their suppliers 
become tied up with probable foreign orders expected to 
materialize within the next six months. 

However, it must be kept in mind that domestic busi- 
ness had been making good contra-seasonal gains through- 
out the summer and to a considerable degree the present 
level of business activity would have been maintained by 
the sound fall upturn even if war had not started in 
Europe. 

Reflecting the sharp rise in activity during recent 
weeks in the iron, steel and metal working industries, 


STEEL’S index rose from 83.7 recorded during Labor 
Day week to 103.0 for the week ended Sept. 23. This 


represents a gain of 19.3 points, and there are good indica- 
tions that the index will continue this upward movement 
through the weeks immediately ahead. The index is now 
at the highest level since the week ended Sept. 4, 1937. 
Steelmaking operations touched a new high for the 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 





year during the week ended Sept. 23 and further gains 
were recorded last week to bring the national steel rate 
to the highest level since the week ended Aug. 7, 1937. 
The current level of steelworks operations is approxi- 
mately 84 per cent, representing a gain of 22 points in 
the short period since Labor Day week. A year ago the 
steel rate stood at 48 per cent. 

The automotive industry seems well embarked on the 








Where Business Stands 
Monthly Averages, 1938 = 100 


Aug., July, Aug., 

1939 1939 1938 
Steel Ingot Output .......... 154.2 139.9 104.3 
Pig Iron Output ........... 165.8 146.8 93.2 
Freight Movement .......... 118.8 113.7 106.1 
Automobile Production ...... 46.7 89.4 43.8 
Building Censtruction ....... 117.2 112.5 117.5 
Wholesale Prices ........... 95.3 97.3 99.6 





fall production cycle, with assembly schedules in virtually 
all plants being stepped-up on 1940 models. Output dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 23 advanced to 53,950, more 
than double that produced in the corresponding week last 
year and well ahead of the 41,245 cars assembled in the 
preceding week. 

Reflecting the completion of 1939 model assemblies and 
the change over to the new models, automobile produc- 
tion during August declined to the low point of the year. 
Assemblies in that period totaled 103,343 units, compared 
with 218,478 during July and 96,946 in August, 1938. For 
the first eight months this year production totaled 2,377,- 
489 units, against 1,552,897 in the comparable 1938 period. 

Electric power consumption forged ahead to a new 
all-time peak of 2,448,888,000 kilowatt-hours during the 
week ended Sept. 23. This represents an increase of 13.7 
per cent over the 2,154,218,000 kilowatt-hours recorded in 
the corresponding week last year. In the previous week 
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power output totaled 2,444,371,000 kilowatt-hours, a gain 
of 10.4 per cent over the same week a year ago. 

Revenue freight carloadings was another important 
business indicator to touch a new 1938 high during the 
week ended Sept. 23. Freight traffic in that week totaled 
814,828 cars, compared with 805,733 in the previous week 
and 675,553 in the corresponding 1938 period. The sharp 
gains recorded in carloadings this month and more par- 
ticularly the prospect of continued improvement has led 
many carriers to enter the market for extensive car re- 
pair programs and purchase of additional freight cars. 

The return of many thousands to the ranks of the em- 
ployed, particularly in the heavy industries, attests to the 
sharp improvement in industrial activity. The increased 
purchasing power resulting should further fortify the 
recovery movement now under way. 


The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 


Aug., 1939 July, 1939 Aug., 1938 


Pig iron output (daily av- 


age, tons) ; 85,823 76,001 48,242 
Machine tool orders index 206.5 230.9 120.9 

3 Months’ moving ave 216.3 220.8 93.6 
Foundry equipment new 

order index 131.4 111.9 83.3 


Finished steel shipments 803,822 676,309 558,634 
Ingot output (daily aver- 
age, tons) : 
Nat'l Ind. Conference board 


inventory indices: 


139,397 126,501 94,333 


Raw materials 94.0 94.6 111.6 
Semifinished goods 111.1 112.4 118.1 
Finished goods = 110.3 109.5 112.6 


Dodge buildings awards in 


37 states (sq, ft.) $312,328,000 $299,883,000 $313,141,000 


Automobile output 103,343 218,478 96,946 
Coal output (tons) 34,470,000 29,135,000 28,665,000 
Business failures: number 859 917 1,015 


Business failures: liabilities $11,259,000 $14,150,000 $16,382,000 
Nat’! Ind. Conf, board (25 
industries, factory): 
Av. wkly. hrs. per worker 37.2 37.2 33.8 
Av weekly earnings $26.76 $23.93 


Cement production (bbls.) #12,644,000 11,953,000 10,968,000 
Cotton consumption (bales) 628,448 521,405 561,000 
Car loadings (weekly av.) 682,182 652,910 608,016 


tJuly, June and July, respectively. 


Foreign Trade 


July,1939 June,1939 July, 1938 
$229,628,000 $236,059,000 $227,780,000 
$168,925,000 $178,921,000 $140,836,000 

$9,000 $19,000 $65,000 
$278,645,000 $240,450,000 $63,880,000 


Exports 
Imports ; 
Gold exports 
Gold imports 
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Financial Indicators 


Aug., 1939 July, 1939 Aug., 1938 
25 Industrial stocks $178.21 $178.03 $177.53 
25 Rail stocks $20.68 $21.45 $21.95 
40 Bonds $71.49 $71.82 $70.98 


Bank clear’gs (000 omitted) +$21,386,000 $23,022,000 $21,624,000 


Commercial paper rate, 

New York (per cent)... Yy — % ly —% 34 
*Com’! loans (000 omitted) $8,209,000 $8,166,000 $8,270,000 
Federal Reserve ratio (per 

lk a et eae 86.9 86.3 82.4 


Capital flotations: 
New capital 
Refunding ..... 
Federal gross debt (mil- 
lions of dollars) 
Railroad earnings 
Stock sales, New York stock 
cow Lee 
Bond sales, par value..... 


$112,129,000 $317,525,000 $182,286,000 
$346,471,000 $268,207,000 $235,650,000 


$40,891 $40,661 $37,596 
*$53,000,000 $49,011,915 $45,376,622 


17,372,281 18,065,610 20,722,930 
$111,416,850 $119,475,000 $120,531,425 


Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 
+July, June and July, respectively. 


Commodity Prices 


Aug., 1939 July, 1939 Aug., 1938 


STEEL’S composite average 


of 25 iron and steel prices $35.95 $35.82 $36.50 
U.S. Bureau of Labor index 75.1 76.5 78.4 
Wheat, cash (bushel)..... $0.84 $0.83 $0.79 
Corn, cash (bushel)....... $0.59 $0.56 $0.68 
STEEL 
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@ Kearney & Trecker medium speed model 3 KM Milwau- 
kee milling machine, top, features duplicate front and rear 
controls arranged with safety positive interlocks, single 
lever continuous series feed selection, solid back column, 
cross-mounted motor center bearing spindle mounting and 
double overarms. There are 16 speeds in geometric pro- 
gression without overlapping, ranging from 15 to 750 revolu- 
tions per minute, and 16 feed changes ranging from 1/2 to 
30 inches per minute for table and saddle :novements. 
Finger-tip controlled power rapid traverse is available 
whether spindle is stopped or running. Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., 6784 West National avenue, Milwaukee 


@ Warner & Swasey brass machine, left, has a 1634-inch 
swing, direct two-speed drive and electrically-operated me- 
chanical brake. Two spindle speeds and reverse are au- 
tomatically controlled by indexing of the hexagon turret. 
The operator needs only to start and stop the machine and 
set the controls. The machine automatically will go through 
any cycle of the two speeds and forward and reverse. A 
stationary air cylinder also may be used for faster reversal 
of the spindle. The turret slide and saddle are completely 
guarded to keep chips out of operating parts. Warner & 
Swasey Co., 5701 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 


@ LeBlond 21-inch Super Regal lathe, below, has eight spin- 
dle speeds obtained through sliding gears. Final drive is 
through helical gears. Lathe has a lead screw and feed rod. 
For frequent and rapid starting and stopping, direct motor 
control or multiple disk clutch and brake are furnished. A 
single point attachment is provided which allows plates to 
be adjusted to as little as 0.003-inch. R. K. LeBlond Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Madison and Edwards roads, Cincinnati 
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@ Ex-Cell-O No. 33 external precision thread grinder, above, 
will grind threaded sections up to 6 inches in diameter, 8 
inches long, on work up to 18 inches between centers. A 
taper attachment permits grinding up to 3 inches included 
taper per foot. Grinder uses 18-inch wheels running in oil 
coolant and grinds continuous and multiple right and left- 
hand threads with any pitch from 1 to 80 per inch. Most 
standard threads can be produced directly from solid, har- 
dened blanks on a production basis. Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1200 
Oakman boulevard, Detroit 


@ Landis 18-inch radial cam grinder, right, has an 18-inch 
swing and will grind angular-type engine cams as well as 
the conventional! type. Work speeds from 2 to 12 revolutions 
per minute are obtained by large speed selection dial. 
All electric controls and coolant reservoir are built-in. Hand- 
wheel feed only. Work is held on an arbor by a quickly 
removable C washer and provision has been made fox tim- 
ing so cams will be ground in proper relation to keyway. 
Landis Tool Co., Sixth and Ringgold streets, Waynesboro, Pa. 


@ Lucas No. 548 and 560 horizontal boring machine, below, 
features multi-position, electric pendant directional control for 
spindle rotation and traverse of all sliding units including 
spindle. Hi-Lo dual control, at head or bed level, shifts 
speed and milling feed gears in boxes on bed. Rigid 5-inch 
main spindle has slow speed drive through large diameter 
gears and high speed drive through multiple V-belts. Its 
60-inch continuous traverse is by lead screw, large dial on 
head indicating exact extension beyond face plate. An 
adjacent dial can be set to trip spindle feed at any point 
in the full 60-inch traverse. Table is provided with “jump 
feed” crosswise and provision for pre-selection of traverse 
facilitates milling around rectangular edges by instantly 
shifting from table cross to head vertical feed and vice versa. 
Lucas Machine Tool Co., 523 East Ninety-ninth street, 
Cleveland 

















































Fig. 1—Curled chips machined from 

Croloy Bonded plate show that even 

this severe deformation does not cause 
failure of the bond 


@ MANUFACTURING an extreme- 
ly wide variety of processing equip- 
ment for oil and chemical industries, 
engineers of Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
Barberton, Ohio, early encountered 
the problem of corrosion of the met- 
al used in processing vessels. At 
first, when comparatively low pres- 
sures and temperatures were em- 
ployed, corrosion was not such a 
severe problem and was taken into 
consideration when designing equip- 
ment by using large thicknesses of 
metal. However, with the increased 
temperatures and pressures necessi- 
tated by modern processing work, it 
is essential that noncorrodible met- 
als be employed in order that rea- 
sonable life be obtained from the 
equipment. 
Thin Coating Reduces Cost 

Most satisfactory materials appear 
to be chromium or chromium-nickel 
stainless steels. However, the cost 
of such alloys is so high that it pre- 
vents building relatively thick-walled 
vessels entirely of such material, 
and so it was necessary to develop 
some means of placing a compara- 
tively thin shell of stainless on the 
inside surface. 

One of the first methods tried in 


42 


Using multiple layers of thin material permits 
resistance welding a protective alloy surface to 
thick plates for processing equipment where 
modern high-pressure high-temperature opera- 
tion accentuates corrosion. Thin nickel sheet 


Holds Important 


stops carbon migration 


an attempt to fasten the cladding to 
the base metal was to drill or punch 
holes in the cladding; plug welds 
then joining the two materials. Also, 
much work was done using resist- 
ance spot welds to hold the cladding 
to the base metal. Some difficulties 
were encountered on plug and spot 
welded alloy linings where the welds 
were widely separated. 

In an endeavor to overcome this, 
more welds were used and it was 
found that as a 100 per cent welded 
surface was approached, better and 
better results were obtained. This 
led to investigating methods of bond- 
ing the entire surface to the base 
metal. 


Full Bond Obtained 


In the new method this 100 per 
cent bond is obtained by using a pair 
of large copper wheels to carry a 
heavy welding current from one 
wheel down through the clad mate- 
rial into the base metal and back up 
through the clad material into the 
other wheel. However, with %-inch 
thick cladding, so much current was 
carried directly from one wheel to 
the other by the shunting effect of 
the cladding material that it was dif- 
ficult to get a weld to the base metal. 
Also, so much heat was developed at 
the surface where the wheels con- 
tacted the cladding that excessive 
melting occurred. 

Successively thinner sheets were 
tried, 1/16-inch sheet giving slightly 








Fig. 2—Punch test. A square nosed 
punch inserted in holes drilled through 
base metal and flat-bottom at the 
alloy layer and then punched failed 
to tear the alloy from the base but 
made clean punctures through the 
cladding even with only 1}/2-inch be- 
tween holes. Note overlapping of 
welds, also 


better results and 1/32-inch sheets 
being found quite satisfactory. How- 
ever, this thickness of alloy material 
was entirely too thin to meet the 
service conditions encountered by 
these processing vessels. 

To get a thicker alloy layer, two 
1/32-inch sheets were tried and the 
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welding found to be notably im- 
proved. 

In all these investigations, as in 
the perfected process, the copper 
wheels carrying the current are of a 
special alloy to permit developing 
extremely high pressures on the sur- 
face of the material as these are es 
sential to perfect welding. Similarly, 
welding currents are quite high, run- 
ning up to nearly 30,000 amperes. 
As the two wheels traverse the sur- 
face, they weld a strip about °s-inch 
wide in a series of overlapping inter- 
mittent welds. Wheels then pass 
back along the adjacent area so they 
cover and eventually weld every por- 
tion of the surface, which appears as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

With a satisfactory welding pro- 
cedure developed, it was next essen- 
tial to consider the quality of the sur- 
face produced. 


Carbon Migration Prevented 


Since composite plates made of the 
stainless cladding and low-carbon 
base steel are heated during welding 
and heat treating, it is most essen- 
tial to prevent carbon from migrat- 
ing to the stainless cladding from 
the base metal, either during the 
cladding operation or during subse- 
quent heat treating and welding. 

Stainless steels at high tempera- 
tures have great attraction for car- 
bon, which is readily dissolved from 
adjacent base metal at temperatures 
encountered in welding and heat 
treating. Unless such migration of 
carbon is prevented, the chromium 


Fig. 3—Refinery coke chamber with 
hot-spun head and shell of Croloy 
Bonded plate. Shell diameter 12 feet, 
length 50 feet. Internal clips can be 
welded directly to clad lining. Head 
was spun without wrinkles or cracks 
developing, a most severe test of the 
bond between the 5/64-inch cladding 
and the 11-inch plate 
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stainless steel may exhibit the phe- 
nomenon known as carbide precipi- 
tation when held within a certain 
critical temperature range. 

This necessitates screening the 
stainless steel cladding from the 
base metal. A pure nickel sheet was 
found to be most suitable. While 
only 0.01-inch thick, this is all that is 
necessary to prevent the carbon 


from being absorbed by the stainless 
clad metal. 

The layer construction with the 
three separate sheets of material and 


the thick metal base are readily seen 
in Fig. 4, which also shows the over- 
lapping pattern of welds. 

Thus in the final cladding opera- 
tion as developed by Babcock & Wil- 
cox, the two top sheets consist of 
11 to 14 per cent chromium with car- 
bon limited to 0.08 per cent, the third 
0.01-inch nickel sheet preventing car- 
bon migration. This is known as 
stainless alloy type 410. The clad- 
ding is now being applied success- 
fully in a 7/64-inch thickness on steel 
plates of various thickness, the most 
common ranging up to 3 inches al- 
though much heavier plates can be 
clad satisfactorily. It has been used 
successfully on plate as thin as *- 
inch. 


Multiple Layer Construction 


Successful operation of the new 
welding method is due to a great ex- 
tent to the multiple layer construc- 
tion. By having three layers of ma- 
terial welded simultaneously, there 
is sufficient resistance to the fiow of 
welding current in the cladding met- 
als to permit development of the nec- 
essary heat and to reduce the re- 
quired pressure on the sheets to a 
practical value. The increased flex- 
ibility of thinner sheets permits 
greater localization of the pressure 
and is an important factor. By pass- 
ing the current through several 
areas of contact between the alloy 

(Please turn to Page 63) 
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@ ONLY POLITICIANS, and per- 
haps salesmen, can proclaim “new 
eras,” “revolutionary developments” 
and “astounding strides forward” 
without a guilty conscience. But 
during the summer of 1939 we have 
followed from secretive experiment 
to industrial full-bloom the devel- 
opment of a new process for the 
continuous annealing of nonferrous 
wire at lightning speeds, which, to 
stay on the safe side, certainly 
merits a second look by anyone con- 
cerned with nonferrous metalwork- 
ing or treatment. 


New Annealing Principle 


We refer to the new-principle 
open-flame strand-anneal apparatus 
devised by Syncro Machine Co., Rah- 
way, N. J., in co-operation with Sur- 
face Combustion Corp., Toledo, O., 
an ingenious gas-fueled production 
line which automatically handles 
wire at paces up to 1500 feet per 
minute without either furnace or at- 
mosphere tube and delivers a_ uni- 
formly bright-annealed product with 
a minimum of fuel, labor and equip- 
ment. 

Being totally unconventional in 
design, proof of the equipment’s 
practicability under actual plant con- 
ditions was an important step in its 
rapid 2-year development. Accord- 
ingly, it received its “final examina- 
tion” in Rahway, N. J., during May 


Open-Flame Annealing 


Entirely new principle brings added flexibility, 
speed and economy to wire annealing. Impor- 
tant equipment developments include first mech- 
anism to afford automatically a continuous 
indication of anneal. Also controls flame or 


wire speed for full automatic operation 


By HARRY W. SMITH JR. 
American Gas Association 


New York 


and June of this year on a test run 
of 10 to 20,000 pounds of copper; 
and performed so handsomely that 
28 units have already been sold to 
“pilot” operation in five well-known 
wire mills. Nineteen of these are 
short low-speed lines with 2-foot an- 
nealing burners feeding bright-an- 
nealed wire into continuous enamel- 
ing equipment at speeds of from 
10 to 30 feet per minute. The other 
nine are of latest design with longer 
rows of open gas jets and are used 
to continuously bright-anneal, pickle 
and tin No. 6 to 36 wire at speeds 
of from 190 to 1500 feet per min- 
ute. In six of these nine cases, 27- 
foot burners are used to allow for 
maximum wire speeds; in one case 
a 9-foot burner is employed; and in 
the remaining two a 4%-foot burner 


Fig. 1—These gas flames continuously 
anneal nonferrous wire at speeds up 
to 1500 feet per minute without fur- 
nace or atmosphere tube. Wire passes 
longitudinally through core of 27-foot 
ribbon of flame seen as a broken white 
line just above the burner assembly. 
Photos courtesy American Gas associa- 
tion, 420 Lexington avenue, New York 


is ample in view of the small gage 
wire being run. 

Before looking at the new open- 
flame annealing process in detail, 
consider what it can mean to the 
wire industry as its adaptations 
and acceptance grow. At the mo- 
ment it seems that its principal us- 
age will be for straight bright an- 
nealing, either on finished wire or 
between breakdowns. At various 
speeds, it will fit( as it already has) 
into anneal-enamel and _anneal- 
pickle-tin combination setups—and 
bring the extra economy of elim- 
inating separate coating lines and 
the delay, labor and floor space 
they involve. It has even been 
demonstrated that the unit will work 
on stranded wire. 


No Furnace Used 


As a straight bright-annealing 
unit, its chief economies over exist- 
ing methods of copper and brass 
annealing result from the fact that 
there is no furnace to heat-up, cool 
down or maintain at heat. As a 
result less fuel is used. Even neg- 
lecting this major economy of elimi- 
nating heat-up and furnace-mainte- 
nance fuel, the consumption of the 
new type unit during full operation 
averages only % cubic foot of man- 
ufactured gas per pound of wire an- 
nealed. 

Also as over and against batch 
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Inside this large carburizing furnace are 
seen pots containing parts used on 
slitting and re-winding machines.* Walls 
and arch are lined with 42 in. of B&W 
Insulating Firebrick, which are also used 
by this Brooklyn manufacturer in two 
other furnaces and a lead pot. 

Heating-up and holding time is now 
approximately 20 hours, compared with 
about 25 hours for firebrick. The change 
to B&W Insulating Firebrick has effected 
a saving in fuel (high-pressure gas, under- 
fired) of about 40 per cent, according 
to the superintendent. 


PANY 
cox COM 
THE BABCOCK & W “ew yoRK, WN: ¥ 


65 LIBERTY STREET - - 





Carburizing temperatures run between 
1600 and 1700 F., and are uniformly 
maintained. The furnace is also used 
for hardening. Hearth is 36 in. by 
95 in.; height is 28 in. 


Write for data about the thermal, 
refractory and physical characteristics 
of B&W Insulating Firebrick, and the 
possibility of increased efficiency in 
your industrial furnaces, regardless 
of type. 


* These machines are used principally in the paper, 
rubber and textile industries. 










annealing, it is not necessary to 
heat reels (which is none too good 
for them) and only a few feet rath- 
er than many tons of wire are 
spoiled if anything does go wrong. 
Handling of material is much re- 
duced and annealing equipment op- 
eration is easier because of the con- 
tinuous feature of the process. Long- 
cycle heating in bulk (often includ- 
ing soaking periods to attain uni- 
form anneals from the core to the 
surface of large batches) is totally 
eliminated. Because open-flame an- 
nealing lines can be _ started or 
stopped in an instant without loss 
of efficiency, they also minimize 
the finished stock necessary for an- 
nealers to carry to cover orders for 
immediate delivery. 

Most of the units built so far can 
handle with from No. 6 (0.162-inch) 
to No. 16 (0.051-inch) B & S gage, 
although smaller units are being 
made to handle wire down to around 
No. 36 (0.005-inch). To date, units 
with the 9-foot open-flame-anneal 
burner are capable of speeds up to 
225 feet per minute on No. 14 strand. 
The 27-foot burner models can triple 
that speed. On the smallest sizes 


OPEN-FLAME ANNEAL WATER QUENCH 
BURNER HOUBING TUBE 





of wire it has been shown that, with 
4%-foot burners, velocities up to 
1500 feet per minute can be reached 
before special spooling problems are 
encountered. 


Gas Flames Accurately Controlled 


Essentially, the apparatus con- 
sists of a long row (2 to 27 feet) of 
gas flames, controlled with extreme 
accuracy. Positioning dies are spaced 
along the row of burners so wire 
passes through just that portion of 
each flame in which combustion has 
advanced exactly to the point where 
both temperatures and burning-gas 
compositions are “just right” for 
the anneal. Each flame is a stubby 
ribbon of fire, 4% inches long and as 
thick as the slot (0.030 to 0.060-inch) 
through which mixed gas and air 
pass into the combustion zone. The 
flames are placed end-to-end as 
shown in Fig. 1 to form the com- 
pound burner length. In this view, 
the horizontal white bars spaced 
end-to-end above the compound 
burner body are actual photo-im- 
ages of the flames (obtained by dou- 
ble exposure after the burner system 
had been photographed and the 
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room darkened). Adjustment of 
the anneal is provided either by the 
height and character of the flames 
or by the speed of the wire as it 
faces along its flaming route. The 
entire burner assembly is enclosed 
in a sheet metal housing equipped 
with flue and side doors, Fig. 2, to 
prevent factory drafts from disturb- 
ing the exactly regulated flame po- 
sition. 

Burners are fed with premixed 
gas and air delivered under positive 
pressure from one of the many 
types of automatic gas-air propor- 
tioning devices now on the market. 
Adjustment of the ratio of air to 
gas is almost exactly that theoret- 
ically required for complete combus- 
tion. A compound annealing burn- 
er 9 feet long will consume about 
80 cubic feet of manufactured gas 
per hour. 


Wire Always Under Tension 


It is worth while to trace in Fig. 
2 the complete cycle of wire flow 
from supply reel to finish reel. Al- 
most every element of the apparatus 
involves newly patented, ingenious 
features developed by engineers of 
Syncro Machine Co., builders of 
wire-making equipment for the non- 
ferrous metal industry for nine 
years. From the supply reel, wire 
passes over an idler pulley to the 
push-pull capstan, which it loops 
once for positive input speed con- 
trol. This same capstan carries the 
delivery sheave. This sheave is 
slightly larger in diameter than the 
feed sheave so wire in the entire 
anneal-pickle-tin line at any instant 
is always under a positive tension 
equivalent to one-half of one per 
cent elongation. From the delivery 
Sheave of the push-pull capstan, the 
wire passes on to a traverse—and 
idler-pulley combination which feeds 
it to the finish reel. At this point, 
it is worth noting that the traverse- 
idler-pulley combination shown in 
Fig. 2 is of an older type, the mod- 
ern type being designed so pulley 
rotates around the traverse bars 
to minimize any eccentric load upon 
traverse mechanism. 

From feed sheave on the push- 
pull capstan, wire travels through 
an elongated feed tube to idler pul- 
ley at other end of the line, whence 
it is directed through a wire brush 
cleaner, Fig. 3, consisting of cylin- 
drical brushes, above and below 
the wire, rotating in directions coun- 
ter to the wire flow and oscillating 


Fig. 2. (Upper)—Complete open-flame 
anneal-pickle-tin line designed to han- 
dle No. 14 wire at 225 feet per minute. 
Various elements in line are marked. 
Fig. 3. (Lower)—Before wire encounters 
flame jets, it is cleaned by wire brushes. 
Then it passes between feeding rolls, 
disengaged after threading is complete 
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Fig. 4—This instrument continuously in- 

dicates the degree of anneal as wire 

passes through it at production speeds 

and furnishes means for automatic 
control of annealing 


back and forth along their axis of 
rotation. From this cleaner, wire 
passes between the two steel rolls of 
a motor-driven feeder—an element 
which is disengaged from the line 
except at the beginning of a run 
when it performs its duty of driving 
the wire through the anneal-pickle- 
tin line into position to be hand- 
threaded over the capstan, through 
the traverse and onto the finish 
reel, 


Wire Positioned in Flame 


The cleaned wire passes through 
the annealing flames as previously 
described, its exact position within 
the cross section of the air-gas flame 
being insured by cast iron die holes 
every 4% inches. Obviously, wire 
traveling at 225 feet per minute 
through the core of a 9-foot rib- 
bon of flame would be in the anneal- 
ing heat zone 2.4 seconds. 


From the annealing burners wire 
may go directly through the water- 
quench tube and emerge beautifully 
bright-annealed, or, it may flow 
through special continuous pickling, 
tinning, wiping and burnishing de- 
vices before being quenched, dried 
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and spooled as coated material as 
in Fig. 2. In either event, carefully 
machined “restrictions” at either end 
of the water-cooled quenching tube 
are fitted with suction offtakes to 
prevent any water from leaking out 
the ends of the tube. From this 
point on, the wire dries rapidly by 
its own heat, or by compressed air 
jets if required. 

Just beyond the quenching tube 
is an amazing device developed by 
Syncro to provide a constant visual 
indication of the anneal—a_ unit 
which may be used as an automatic 
control of either wire speed or flame 
height to hold the anneal constantly 
at the desired point. This device, 
shown in Fig. 4, is the first element 
made available for continuously in- 
dicating degrees of anneal as wire 
passes through it at production 
rates, insofar as can be determined 

It consists of two fixed wheels, A 
and B, over which the wire passes, 
and between which it is depressed 
by the floating wheel, C. The wheel, 
C, rides in a ball-bearing (as fric- 
tionless as possible) which in turn 


Fig. 6. (Left)—Head-on view of bright- 
anneal burners for a 16-line anneal- 
enamel setup. Note wire positioning 
dies centered just above burners. Fig. 
7. (Right)—Side view of same unit with 
gas and air manifolds at left. Note 
individual valves for adjustment of 
each line of burners 
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Fig. 5—A simple device, but one which 

even at high speeds effectively wipes 

(in heat zone) or burnishes (outside 
heat zone) the spring shown 


rides on longitudinal rods located 
behind the scale bar as in Fig. 4. 
As a result, it has a tendency to 
move forward from its normal mid- 
position between A and B with the 
forward motion of the wire. The 
degree to which it floats forward is 
an inverse index of the hardness, 
or “springiness,” of the wire, and, 
hence, a measure of the resultant 
anneal. 


Automatic Control Possible 


In Fig. 4, position 1 would be as- 
sumed by the floating wheel if the 
wire were one hundred per cent hard 
or “springy,” whereas position 2 
would be assumed if the wire were 
extremely soft. Points between these 
two locations can be _ calibrated 
against actual elongation tests to 
furnish the anneal indication at a 
given wire speed and tension. It is 
possible to arrange the floating 
wheel to actuate the movable con 
tact of a Wheatstone bridge or to 
interrupt beams directed at photo- 
electric cells, thus automatically con- 
trolling either wire speed or flame 
characteristics according to the an- 
neal desired. 

The pickling and tinning apparatus 























is equally ingenious and worthy of 
attention. For the continuous pickle, 
wire passes through a cell of Pyrex 
glass into which are injected dry 
chlorine gas and other vapors at a 
temperature of 500 degrees Fahr. 
which even at such breakneck speeds 
effect a most efficient cleaning and 
fluxing 

Thence the wire passes through a 
special cast iron channel or bore 
into the side of which molten tin 
at 500 degrees Fahr. is pumped 
under low pressure to flow out eith- 
er end and be retrieved—an appro- 
priate portion of it in the meantime 
having adhered to the wire streaking 
by. 

Spring Wipes Wire 

Beyond the tinning bore, but still 
in the heat zone, is a wiping device 
of ingenious though simple design. 
It consists of no more than a long 
spring, Fig. 5, held between end 
blocks through which the wire 
passes. Although no single one of 
the 40 small convolutions of this 
spring wipes the complete circum- 
ference of the wire, there are so 
many coils that excellent wiping is 
obtained all around the wire be- 
fore the complete spring length has 
been traversed. The burnishing de- 
vice, just outside of the tinning fur- 
nace and in the open air, is an iden- 
tical spring. 

The tinning furnace itself also is 
gas fired from the rear by the im- 
mersion tube principle for highest 
thermal efficiency. The unit is suf- 
ficiently wide to handle six wire 
lines at once from a common tin pot 
of one-half to one ton capacity. In 
the latest models, the tin is pumped 
through a gear pump at less than 
one pound per square inch pressure. 

Exhaustive tests show that the 
new open-flame units produce a most 
acceptable uniformity of anneal. Fur- 
ther tests have clearly demonstrated 
ihe cleanliness of the surface of the 
bright annealed wire delivered. 
Practical proof may be found in the 
successful applications of Syncro 
open-flame anneal equipment to con- 
tinuous wire-enameling operations 





wherein the new synthetic enamels 
are applied to the wire. See Figs. 
6 and 7. Wire, to be enameled with 
these new synthetic products, must 
be almost chemically clean to insure 
good adhesion of the coating rather 
than a mere deposition of an organic 
“sleeve.” 

Any consideration of the new Syn- 
cro continuous open-flame annealer 
as a whole, reveals two significant 
characteristics. First, it adapts the 
mechanical principles of “automatic 
machinery” to a job heretofore con- 
sidered only in terms of “furnaces.” 
Second, it represents a complete pro- 
duction line composed of a sequence 
of separate ingenious elements or 
building blocks, each flexible in its 
own function but capable of being 
used in various combinations with 
other elements to adapt the new 
principle of open-flame heat treat- 
ment to a wide range of ultimate 
wire products and individual plant 
requirements. These characteristics, 
coupled with the continuity, speed, 
control and economy the apparatus 
brings to wire annealing, should as- 
sure its future as a profitable new 
tool for the nonferrous metal indus- 
try. 


Mirrors of Motordom 
(Concluded from Page 32) 


exclusively as optional equipment 
on its three 1940 lines. The di- 
vision only recently has _ been 
equipped at a cost of $3,000,000 to 
produce the transmission which will 
be priced at a reported $60-$70. Ob- 
viously this means some degree of 
subsidization of the development by 
the corporation until its acceptance 
can be proved. 

The device, known as the “hydra- 
matic” drive, is a combination of 
automatic transmission, fluid fly- 
wheel and overdrive, the transmis- 
sion being an outgrowth of the 
semiautomatic transmission offered 
by Olds and Buick two years ago. 

By combining the fluid or liquid 





Intricate Die 


@ This die built by Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Der- 
ry, Pa., for forming a dry- 
process electrical porcelain 
piece is made from one solid 
block of tool steel and has 
some 75 closely-toleranced di- 
mensions to allow accurate 
fitting of 30 metal parts on the 
porcelain piece. Finished die 
weighs 300 pounds and has a 
surface polished to a glass- 
like finish 


flywheel with the gearbox, it has 
been possible to eliminate the clutch 
pedal altogether. Control of the 
car is centered in the accelerator 
pedal and a lever on the steering 
column which may be moved in 
any one of four positions—neutral, 
high, low and reverse. 

To start the car, only four op- 
erations are required: Ignition key 
is turned, starter is actuated, level 
is moved to “high” position and the 
accelerator depressed. The car 
moves forward smoothly, changing 
gears automatically through first, 
second and third ratios until at 23 
miles an hour it enters fourth speed, 
a direct drive with rear axle ratio 
of 3.6 to 1. Virtually all driving is 
done with the lever in “high” posi- 
tion, “low” being used only in deep 
sand or mud or in climbing or de- 
scending an extremely steep hill. 


General Motors Flywheel 


General Motors’ version of the 
liquid flywheel is similar in prin- 
ciple to but quite different in con- 
struction from the Chrysler fluid 
drive. The driving and driven ro- 
tors have 48 vanes each on their 
inside surfaces and in the vanes is 
mounted a solid annular ring. Both 
rotors are enclosed in a housing 
into which oil is pumped from the 
transmission under 30 pounds pres- 
sure to insure adequate supply at 
all speeds. One rotor is driven by 
the centrifugal force of the oil 
thrown from the vanes of the driv- 
ing rotor, the essential feature of 
all hydraulic torque converters. 
However, the rotors do not always 
travel at engine speed, since there 
is some gearing ahead of the fluid 
coupling and some behind it. 


@ STUDEBAKER models for 1940 
include three series—the Champion, 
the Commander six and the Presi- 
dent eight. Exterior lines have 
been modified only slightly from 
the 1939 motif. Windshields and 
windows are wider and_ higher. 
Hoods are now locked from inside 
the car through a lever on the dash. 
All models feature sealed-beam 
headlamps, door handles’ stream- 
lined into chromium plated belt-line 
moldings, concealed door hinges, 
vertical transmissions, optional free 
wheeling and_ overdrive. Rear 
springs are now rubber shackled on 
the two larger models. 

@ Orders for steel boilers in Au- 
gust, as reported to the bureau of 
the census, totaled 1175, compared 
with 1033 in July and 1063 in Au- 
gust, 1938. Eight months’ total this 
year is 7939, for the same period, 
1938, they totaled 5834 and in the 
1937 period 7900. 
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Steel Engineers Cite Economies 


From Improved Plant Practices 


@ THIS YEAR is characterized by 
a complete absence of new construc- 
tion of broad strip mills as well as 
lack of important engineering de- 
velopments in this direction, with ex- 
ception of American Rolling Mill 
Co.’s changeover at Middletown, O., 
coiling facilities at Inland’s mill and 
introduction of a multi-roll mill. This 
was the observation of Stephen Bad- 
lam, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh, 
at the thirty-fifth annual convention 
of the Association of Iron and Steel 
Engineers in Pittsburgh, Sept. 26-29. 

A report of early technical ses: 
sions of the convention are present: 
ed herewith; a resume of genera! 
features of the four-day meeting is 
given on page 21 this issue. Other 
technical sessions will be reported in 
the Oct. 9 issue of STEEL. 

Mr. Badlam, addressing a session 
of the mechanical engineering di 
vision, pointed out that the recon- 
structed mill of American Rolling 
Mill Co. will produce larger coils 
than the original installation and up 
to weight of the ingot. In reviewing 
hot strip rolling practice, Mr. Bad- 
lam stated that much heavier slabs 
are used at present and that they 
are being rolled into larger coils 
than formerly. Improvements cited 
included increased operating speeds 
up to 2150 feet per minute, use of 
heavier slabs, increased heating 
capacity from 70 to 150 tons an hour 
and a reduction in the time lost in 
production. 


Improve Coil Welding 


In cold rolling practice, Mr. Bad- 
lam said, principles employed are un 
changed, though details of practice 
have been modified. Coil ends now 
are being welded in such a manner 
that the welded section passes 
through the gap of the rolls in a 
satisfactory manner. Tandem mills 
now roll 800 tons of sheet stock in 
8 hours and 500 tons of black plate 
for tinning in the same period. The 
trend in cold mill practice, he stated. 
is toward increased power and rol) 
speed. All tin plate at the Indiana 
Harbor plant of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. now is being produced or 
continuous mills. 

The speaker mentioned a mill be 
ing operated in this country consist- 
ing of one stand of 20 rolls for pro- 
ducing stainless steel up to 30 inches 
wide. It is said to effect a reduc- 
tion in 1.00 per cent carbon grade 
ranging from 80 to 90 per cent in 
three passes without an anneal. 

A. R. Schulze, chief engineer, Car 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Youngs- 
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town, O., in speaking on economics 
of advanced engineering planning, 
pointed out that large expenditures 
frequently are made on production 
units which in a few years are aban 
doned due to a change on the process 
Or on account of no demand for the 
product. The speaker cited welding 
and cutting as an outstanding in- 
fluence in expansion of fabrication. 

He suggested that companies esti 
mate budgets at least 10 years in ad- 
vance and that they recognize such 
phases as economy, function, toler- 
ance and trade demand, new prod- 
ucts and shifting markets. Engineer. 
ing done on an immediate time basis 
seldom is best in the end, he em 
phasized. 

Discussing modernization of exist- 
ing open-hearth furnaces and auxili- 
ary equipment, G. L. Danforth Jr., 
president, Open-Hearth Combustion 
Co., Chicago, explained that modern 
ized designs of checkerwork and 
door frames require little or no cost 
when a furnace is relined. Such im 
provements, he stated, often are 
used to increase furnace operation 
9 to 15 per cent. 

Installation of sloping backwalls, 
and modern flues, valves, charging 
boxes, also will afford desirable re 
turns. In surveying existing open- 
hearth furnaces and their auxiliaries 
he pointed out that larger furnaces 
are more efficient than smaller units. 





Nothing is to be gained by rapid 
charging of open hearths in one op- 
eration, he asserted, inasmuch as the 
bottom portion of the charge would 
not melt down at a desirable rate. 

The speaker recommended addi 
tional trackage to reduce the move- 
ment of stock, storage tracks, the 
preparation of scrap so that a rea. 
sonable amount can be charged into 
a box, proper shearing of scrap, 
loading of scrap into boxes at the 
skull cracker, an adequate supply of 
charging boxes, and tapered door 
ways through which the scrap is 
charged. At present not more thar 
half the charging machine capacity 
is taxed. 

Open-Hearth Shop Costs 

Ingot buggies carrying a single 
row of molds is better than those 
carrying a double row, Mr. Danforth 
pointed out. Cost of building a 
modern open-hearth shop will aver 
age about $10 per gross ton. With 
interest and amortization 10 per cent 
annually, the fixed charge will be 
about $1 per ton when the plant is 
operating at full capacity or $1.50 e 
ton with intermittent operation. 

Demands of steel users for light 
weight parts account for the inten- 
sive reconditioning of semifinished 
steel. Moreover engineering design 
and methods have advanced to the 
point where some form of service 
control is mandatory. This was em- 
phasized at an operating practice 
session by A. P. Spooner, metallurg- 
ical engineer, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lighter construction is obtained 
by using harder steels and he 
warned that surface defects lead to 





f¥ Participating in the mechanical engineering session during iast week's con- 
vention of the Association of Iron and Steel Engineers in Pittsburgh were: (left 
io right) A. R. Schulze, chief engineer, Youngstown district, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Youngstown, O.; G. L. Danforth Jr., president, Open Hearth Combustion 
Co., Chicago; C. J. Duby, chief engineer. Youngstown and Warren districts, Re- 
public Steel Corp., Youngstown, O.; and Stephen Badlam, consulting engineer, 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Duby presided, the others presented papers 























































































failure more often in harder than in 
softer steels. Defects in soft and 
mild steels tend to weld during the 
rolling but this is not so with high- 
carbon steels. Formerly deep cuts 
were taken as a general rule but in 
present-day practice skin cuts pre- 
dominate. 

Cost of pneumatic chipping varies 
as much as 1000 per cent, he con- 
tended. Where steel is pickled prior 
to chipping, considerable more chip- 
ping is done and frequently cost of 
surfacing is increased 50 to 200 per 
cent. 

Mr. Spooner mentioned impor- 
tance of welfare of the chipper. He 
must have an opportunity to relax 
or his work decreases. At one plant 
the chipper is given physical relief 
and eye rest 15 minutes of every 2 
hours. At another plant he is given 
only a limited number of round chis- 
els so that he will be compelled to 
walk to the toolroom for an ex- 
change and thereby obtain rest. At 
still another plant material to be 
chipped is placed at different levels 
to afford the chipper a change of pos- 
ture, 

Chipping Billets Mechanically 

The wide range of flexibility and 
the ease of operation of the Billeteer, 
a unit for chipping steel mechanical- 
ly, were explained by G. W. Lentz, 
chief engineer, Bonnot Co., Canton, 
©. The speaker’s remarks were sup- 
plemented by motion picture. Costs 
of mechanical and hand chipping 
were compared. 

One of the newer methods of clean- 
ing semifinished steel is scarfing 
and this was explained by G. D. Win- 
lack, Air Reduction Sales Co., New 
York. He stated that scarfing has 
revolutionized steel cleaning prac- 
tice. This method of deseaming not 
only removes the defects but exposes 
minute defects otherwise escaping 
notice. 

Typical comparison of annual de- 
seaming and chipping costs per 
gross ton of steel were presented as 
follows: 


Chipping Deseaming 

Man- Man- 
Grade of steel hours Cost hours Cost 
Carbon 0.38 $1.58 0.11 $0.43 
Alloy 3.00 $3.71 0.54 $2.83 
Carbon and alloy 2.22 $2.74 0.19 $0.71 


Discussing the carriage-type serv- 
icing machine for blooms 6 to 14 
inches, the speaker said rate of trav- 
el ranges from 15 to 90 feet a min- 
ute. An operator rides the machine; 
upon working one line he swings the 
machine to the opposite side and 
services another row of blooms on 
the return trip. When removing a 
thickness of 3/32-inch, the unit trav- 
els 75 feet per minute. 

Mr. Winlack also described a sta- 
tionary machine which is installed in 
the rolling mill table. Blooms up to 


50 


9 inches square and in transit are re- 
surfaced in one pass. 

With certain grades of steel, such 
as self-hardening tool steel, chrome- 
nickel, high-chrome and other alloy 
steels, grinding is really the only sat- 
isfactory method of cleaning billets 
and removing defects. This was the 
contention of A. Rousseau, Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass. Wheels either 
of resinoid or rubber bonded type are 
made of coarse grit with cutting 
grains anchored deeply. Wheel op- 
erating speed is 6000 surface feet per 
minute for vitrified wheels and 9500 
surface feet per minute for rubber 
wheels, he stated. 

Two important factors affect econ- 
omy of grinding, namely, wheel 
speed and grinding pressure. Rate 
of cut and rate of wheel wear, the 
speaker stated, are proportional to 
surface speed of the wheel. Wheel 
wear per unit of work ground is con- 
stant regardless of wheel speed. It 
is the higher rate of output that 
makes for economy. 

Rate of cut is increased by higher 
pressure, though an important lim- 
iting factor is strength of wheel. He 
drew attention to fatigue of the op- 
erator and emphasized that this con- 
dition rnust be guarded against if the 
greatest output is obtained. Closely 
allied vith wheel speed and grinding 
pressule is proper selection of wheel 
grade. The softer wheel, under same 
pressure and speed, cuts and wears 
faster. When a softer wheel is em- 
ployed to increase rate of cut, the 
speaker stated, the increase in the 
rate of wear is higher than that of 
the cut. Consequently, the time 
charge per unit of work diminishes 
while the wheel cost per unit of 
work increases. 


Consider Power Supply 


Long interruptions in power sup- 
ply are more serious in the alumi- 
num industry than in the steel in- 
dustry because reduction pots are 
affected, it was stated in a paper by 
D. I. Bohn, electrical engineer, Alu- 
minum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
and J. E. Housley, superintendent of 
power, of the same company, Alcoa, 
Tenn., presented at a session of the 
electrical engineering division. 

Mr. Housley asserted that light- 
ning is a problem from March to Oc- 
tober at his plant in the South. Con- 
sequently, a relay scheme is employ- 
ed for clearing out power lines dur- 
ing a lightning stroke. The company 
is going to more elaborate bus pro- 
tection because of the heavy trans- 
portation of power. 

Contributing a paper on vacuum 
tube control for steel mill applica- 
tions, H. L. Palmer, electronic sec- 
tion, and H. W. Poole, steel mill sec- 
tion, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., explained that the va- 
cuum tube is not a cure-all but it 
has its place in the control system. 








Greatest application is in the field of 
communication. Caution was given 
that some jobs under mechanical 
contro] should not be disturbed by 
substitution of tubes. 

After reviewing basic principles of 
electronic tubes, the authors describ- 
ed various applications in the steel 
industry. They told of their employ- 
ment in limit switches on sheet mills 
and in_ photoelectric pyrometers 
which at present are recording tem- 
peratures of radiant bodies in a 
range from 1400 to 3000 degrees 
Fahr. One of the newer uses of the 
tube is for flame control of bessemer 
converters by Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 

They mentioned the detector for 
locating pinholes in black plate for 
tinning while the plate is traveling 
up to 1000 feet per minute. They 
told how the new Penetron gas filled 
tube is regulating voltage of charg- 
ers thus preventing overloading. 


Tie-Up Conserves Power 


Tying together power facilities of 
all plants in the lower Monongahela 
district of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. to permit peak loads to be dis- 
tributed over all generating stations 
made possible operation of the new 
Irvin works without purchase of 
new equipment. This was brought 
out by W. B. Skinkle, secretary and 
engineer, Pittsburgh district power 
committee, United States Steel Corp. 

Generating equipment of 60 cycles 
is more efficient than 25-cycle be- 
cause of higher speed of the genera- 
tor unit, he stated. Moreover, 60- 
cycle current offers better selection 
of motor speeds and affords more 
flexibility in design of steel plant 
equipment. 

At a session of the welding engi- 
neering division, Dr. J. C. Hodge, 
chief metallurgist, Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., Barberton, O., discussed factors 
entering into setting up of stresses 
in welds. He emphasized that weld- 
ing causes not simply stresses in one 
or two planes but that the result is 
a three-dimensional stress system. 
Various methods for measurement 
indicate internal stresses often equal 
yield-point values near welds, thus 
making stress relief essential for 
satisfactory performance of the 
weldment. 

Dr. Hodge pointed out that there 
are various ways of reducing in- 
ternal stresses. Suitable welding 
procedure has been developed and 
proved beneficial. A minimum of 
fused metal appears necessary as 
was demonstrated by results from 
a series of tests in which all factors 
remained constant except welding 
groove was progressively widened, 
resulting in added metal. In each 
case stresses increased. 

Preheating up to 1200 degrees 
Fahr. also greatly reduces stresses, 
also causes a desirable decrease in 
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INDICATING AND RECORDING 
mm? INSTRUMENTS ACCURATELY DEPICT 
§ GAS PRESSURE, FURNACE PRESSURE, AIR FLOW 


In the above installation a Hays “OT” Recorder (panel at the left) 
accurately records the gas pressure for every minute of the day and 
night. An Air Flow indicator (upper panel) shows continuously the 
air volume and flashes a warning signal when it reaches 25% of the 
load or lower. At the same time a Hays “D” Gage indicates the pres- 
sure inside the furnace. Thus is guesswork and uncertainty eliminated. 

Hays Combustion Instruments have set the standard for accuracy, 
dependability and stamina for 38 years. They are as well known in 
the steel mills and power plants of the country as a monkey wrench. 
They can be designed to meet practically any requirement concerning 
indicating, recording and controlling of combustion conditions. Hays 
Engineer-representatives are located in all the principal cities to help 
industry in the solution of its combustion problems. They will be glad 
to serve you. Write to 960 Eighth Ave., Michigan City, Indiana. 
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sidual stresses of 10,000 pounds per 
square inch are cut to 4000. 

In many instances increase of only. 
50 degrees Fahr. in stress relieving 
temperature was found as much or 
more effective than doubling the 
heating period, especially with al- 
loys. Hardness also is important. 
For instance, steel for high-tempera- 
ture service containing 4 to 6 per 
cent chromium and 0.5 per cent 
molybdenum with a normal hard- 
ness of 150 brinell reached 350 to 
450 brinell in the weld. Heating at 
1300 degrees Fahr. for 4 hours re- 
sulted in little anneal. However, 
heating at 1600 degrees gave desired 
full anneal. 

Of course, annealing results in 
some loss of tensile strength. How- 
ever, this is usually small as a steel 
testing 55,000 pounds per square 
inch usually drops only about 3000 
pounds. 


Hardness and Stress Relief 


In addition to reducing internal 
stresses, such treatment also has the 
beneficial effect of reducing hard 
ness at the weld which may easily 
reach 320 brinell. When hardness 
is below 200 brinell, stress relief is 
seldom necessary. For hardness val- 
ues from 200 to 250, stress relief 
may be desirable, and for hardness 
in the 250 to 350 range, it is almost 
always essential. 

Equally as important as time and 
temperature is rate of cooling, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hodge. Especially 
when treating large vessels where a 
portion must project from an end of 
the heating furnace, temperature 
gradients must be watched carefully. 

In comparing various methods of 
local stress relieving, he presented 
results of tests showing that al- 
though not quite as uniform heating 
was obtained, the desired stress re- 
lieving was accomplished success- 
fully with oxyacetylene torches as 
readily as with electric induction or 
resistance methods. Another new 
method useful in treating uneven 
sections, such as certain pipe joints, 
is insertion of a silicon-carbide ele- 
ment inside the section which then 
also serves as the heating chamber, 
giving excellent results when in- 
sulated on the outside to hold heat. 

Possibly significant advances lie in 
mechanical stress-relieving methods 
such as peening from both sides si- 
multaneously, controlled vibration 
and other mechanical working. Such 
operations are aimed at elongating 
the weld, thus resulting in a degree 
of stress relief from the strains set 
up by contraction after welding. 
Data show that such methods could 
easily be extended to a point where 
they not only eliminate the tension 
stresses but set up compression. 

An application of this method 
found successful is where* boiler 


hardness of the affected zone. Re- 





tubes are welded into header plates. 
Here stress relief is accomplished 
mechanically simply by expanding 
slightly the tube end in the plate. 

Dr. Hodge emphasized that much 
yet is needed to apply mechanical 
stress relieving effectively as results 
depend entirely upon accurate know- 
ledge of existing stresses. 

In discussion, A. E. Gibson, presi- 
dent, Wellman Engineering Co. 
Cleveland, explained that stress re- 
lieving is not necessary in all weld- 
ments. Dr. Hodge stated that in 
pressure vessel work, code require- 
ments considered plate below 1% 
inches to be sufficiently flexible as to 
not require thermal stress relief. An- 
other commentator pointed out that 
practically all welding work is done 
with plate “-inch and less thick, 
thus confirming belief that general 
stress relief of the great majority 
of weldments is not necessary. 

Wray Dudley, assistant superin- 
tendent of maintenance, National 
Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa., reported 
results his company has obtained 
in a series of tests involving rail 
ends built up with the metallic arc, 
oxyacetylene flame and atomic hy- 
drogen equipment. Metallic are used 
with preheating of rail ends appear- 
ed best to date. Solid rail sections 
were preheated and peened while 
hot, little difference in various meth- 
ods being discernible as yet. He said 
it was evident that solid rail welds 
cost 10 to 15 per cent more than 
splice bar joints, but indicated a 
good return from the added invest- 
ment. 

Work on repairing battered and 
low rail ends is successful but work 
must be watched carefully if costs 
are to be kept in line, according to 
Mr. Dudley. Rail head must have 
at least sufficient thickness for a 
year’s wear if the repair is to justify 
the cost. 


Welding with Multiple Arcs 


A paper on automatic atomic hy- 
drogen welding of steel, by J. T. Cat- 
lett, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., presented interesting 
cost data and detailed methods used 
to control variables encountered. Of 
importance is the new multiple-are 
equipment using as many as 15 arcs. 
Welding data developed for the 
single arc, 3-arc, 6-arc, 10-are and 15- 
are equipment was given. 

In his paper on welding electrodes, 
J. H. Deppeler, chief engineer, Metal 
& Thermit Corp., New York, re- 
viewed requirements of electrodes 
and electrode coverings. In certain 
electrodes, alloying elements are 
added to give tensile strengths of 
weld metal ranging up to 100,000 
pounds per square inch combined 
with elongations of over 20 per cent 
in 2 inches. Others are especially 
designed for combinations of hard- 
ness, corrosion resistance, cavita- 


tion resistance, creep strength, low 
temperature impact values and re- 
sistance to fatigue. 

In thermit welding of forgings, he 
pointed out how this method had 
been used satisfactorily, forgings 
tested to destruction showing failure 
completely outside the welded area 
as often as in or near to the weld. 


No Soft Pedal in This 
Iron, Steel History 


@ Jron Brew, by Stewart H. Hol- 
brook; cloth, 352 pages, 5% x 8% 
inches; published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York; supplied by STEEL, 
Cleveland, for $2.50. 

The author of Holy Old Mack- 
inaw, the story of big timber, has 
here presented the story of the great 
lakes iron ore fields from their com- 
mercial beginnings to the present 
day. Following this comes the bet- 
ter known history of steel, Besse- 
mers, barons, the birth of Big Steel, 
and the Corporation. 

No attempt is made to record 
chronological development. Instead, 
the tale is presented through pen 
pictures of the pioneers, their life, 
environment and the events of each 
cycle. The changes in methods, men 
and machinery are described from 
the crude stage to the highly tech- 
nical and mechanized industry of 
today. 

This is particularly true of the 
first part of the book, devoted to 
ore. In the second half the strug- 
gles of steel are depicted, the Kelley- 
Bessemer controversy is revived, 
the heroes of steel portrayed and la- 
bor is alternately praised and 
damned. Of course, the steel barons 
are excoriated and their exploits ex- 
posed. The names you have heard, 
and some you haven’t, are men- 
tioned here, from the Merritts to 
Gary. Incidentally it is interesting 
to note that one of the last of the 
Merritts recently passed on to oth- 
er explorations (STEEL, Sept. 25, p. 
41). 

For those who like their romance 
salted, their history characterized 
and their technicalities dramatized, 
this book will provide ample satis- 
faction. 


New Enamel for Concrete 


@ An enamel! finish for use on con- 
crete floors, dadoes, firedoors, ma- 
chinery, pipelines, etc., has been 
placed on the market by Baer Bros., 
438 West Thirty-Seventh street, New 
York. Known as “Baertex Floor and 
Dado Enamel,” this new finish can 
be used on any interior surface sub- 
ject to abrasion. It is furnished in 
battleship gray, has coverage of ap- 
proximately 500 square feet per gal- 
lon and dries overnight to a hard, 
glossy finish. 
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Sheet Packs 


New high lift, heavy duty fork truck handles 

large sheet packs up to 12,000 pounds in weight. 

Loads 101-inch packs into 106'2-inch cars. Mast 

height of 96 inches provides 58-inch lift on 
forks of unit 





@ LOADING and handling of heavy 
sheet packs presents a problem in 
many mills. In Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.’s strip mill at its Pitts- 
burgh works, a new, heavy weight, 
heavy duty fork truck has recently 
been obtained to facilitate such op- 
erations as those shown in accom- 
panying illustrations. Furnished by 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 4531 Tacony 
street, Philadelphia, the new truck 
will handle sheet packs up to 12,000 
pounds in weight. 

In Fig. 1, a 10,430-pound load, 
measuring 70 x 72 inches, is shown 
being lifted on the 72-inch forks of 
the truck. In entering the freight 
car here, load end is run in first. 
Because of the extreme weight of 
the truck, thick steel floorplates are 
used both as runways and also as 
covering of box car floor to prevent 
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@ The latest methods, materials, equipment and metals will be on 
display when the twenty-first National Metal Congress and Expo- 
sition is in session at the International Amphitheatre, Chicago, 
Oct. 23 through 27. The papers presented at the business sessions 
will reflect the best thinking and most exhaustive research done 
over the past year. This is truly the “metal man’s” greatest oppor- 
tunity for an interchange of ideas and to learn of the latest de- 
velopments. 


Following its usual custom, STEEL will devote a large part of 
the October 16 issue to the same interests as the various societies 
participating in the National Metal Congress. This issue, dated 
just a week prior to the opening of the show, will carry complete 
advance details so that you can lay your plans as to the papers 
you wish to hear, the things you wish to see and the booths you 
would like to visit. 


Our October 16 issue wiil contain a combined advertising and 
editorial insert section printed in two colors on special coated 
stock. This insert section will carry the complete program and 
list of exhibitors. In addition, it will feature pertinent comments 
by men known and respected throughout the industry. It will 
have a profusely illustrated section depicting the progress and 
achievements of the past year. 


The advertising pages will inform you of the newest money 
saving equipment; of better methods; of improved materials and 
metals. If you attend the show, STEEL'S October 16 issue will 
help you to profitably plan your time. If you can’t attend, this 
issue will bring the show to you. 


Companies supplying equipment, materials, methods or met- 
als are invited to write for information relative to advertising 
possibilities. 
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wheels from going through floor. 

In order to carry high lift, heavy 
weight loads, the truck is weighted 
by placing the battery at extreme 
rear and by using additional lead 
counterweights when necessary. The 
truck is a front wheel drive, rear 
wheel steer unit. 

In Fig. 2, the truck is shown 


equipped with medium-length re- 
movable forks. Three lengths of 
forks can be used with this unit 

36, 72 or 108 inches in length. Be- 
sides being detachable, the forks are 
adjustable sidewise so that this unit 
may also be used as a ram truck 
by setting both forks in the center. 

(Please turn to Page 68) 


Increase Aluminum 
Wear Resistance 


@ Under patent No. 2,157,155, as- 
signed to the Aluminum Co. of 
America, Gulf building, Pittsburgh, 
a new treatment for aluminum pis- 
tons is described. This is an anodiz- 
ing process followed by an applica- 
tion of deflocculated graphite said to 
prevent wear and scuffing. In a pai- 
ticular application of this treatment 
the pistons were machined, cleaned 
and immersed in a 15 per cent sui- 
phuric acid electrolytic bath. Pis- 
tons were connected as anodes and a 
potential of 23 volts applied for 
thirty minutes with a current dens- 
ity cf 11 to 12 amperes per square 
foot at bath temperatures of 75 de- 
grees Fahr. 

After thorough cleaning and dry- 
ing, the pistons were coated with a 
solution containing one part of 25 
per cent of sodium silicate (water 
glass) having a ratio of silicate of 
soda of 3.25 to 1 mixed with two 
parts of a solution made by dilut- 
ing concentrated “Aquadag” with 
3.5 volumes of water. This solution 
was allowed to stand on the pistons 
until dry and then heated to 230 de- 
grees Fahr. for an hour to complete 
the drying. After 65,000 miles of 
service, which varied from hot to 
cold, the motor was torn down and 
examination showed the pistons to 
be in excellent condition as far as 
surface was concerned and excep- 
tionally free from scuffing and wear. 
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| fin Steam Cylinder Lubrication 


Under today’s high working pressures, The oil must have the ability to sepa- 
the oil must atomize properly at the } rate quickly from the condensate. 
quill. No carbonizing, no drooling; There’s no boiler foaming with Shell 


complete dispersion. Shell Steam Cylinder Steam Cylinder Lubricants. 
Lubricants meet this point. 


spay (ahi 


The oil must be stable, neutral, non- 


: corrosive and uniform in quality. 
The steam must be saturated with the : ; 4 7 
; : Shell Steam Cylinder Lubricants—tops again! 
oil to form a tough, water-resistant 
i, 


film. Score another point for Shell The right oil isn’t the only considera- 

Steam Cylinder Lubricants. ; ; ; egg 
tion. Competent technical service is 

\G vital also. Shell’s lubrication staff, 


V, The oil must insure constant free ac- backed by unequaled laboratory and research 
tion of the valves. Shell Steam Cylinder _ facilities, completes the picture. Let Shell show 
Lubricants are tops on this pcint. you how effective this combination can be. 


SHELL Si LUBRICANTS 


SHELL WOLCO OIL ¢ SHELL SPELTA OIL ¢ SHELL VALVA OIL 
SHELL MARINE ORZA OIL ¢ SHELL MARINE DORSATA OIL 
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WELDING 





@ POSSIBLY the cable saddles of 
the Tacoma Narrows bridge repre- 
sent the first use in the United States 
of welded structural plate for these 
heavy and rather complicated pieces. 

This 2800-foot span highway 
bridge carries a 24-foot wide, rein- 
forced concrete roadway slab, and it 
requires two _ parallel-wire cables, 
each 17 inches in diameter. Vertical 
reaction of each cable upon its 
saddle, from dead and live loads, is 
10,800,000 pounds. Each cable is to 
be spun in 19 strands, and each 
strand will be spun outside the 


By JONATHAN JONES 


Chief Engineer 
Fabricated Steel Construction 
Division 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


saddle and transferred into it when 
completed. 

As on the Golden Gate bridge, a 
cross section of the cable before 
compacting will show the 19 strands 
in a hexagon with its apices up and 










































Cable Saddles 


Fabrication of large welded cable saddles for 
a 2800-foot bridge involves many problems in 
design, manufacturing practice and welding 
sequence to meet exacting specifications. De- 
tails as successfully worked out are presented 


down. The hexagon however will 
not be quite regular, as measures 
will be taken to place the strands 
so compacting into a circle will re- 
quire less displacement of wires than 
in the case of a true hexagon. This 
feature accounts for the novel shape 
of the cable trough in the saddle as 
shown in the cross section Fig. 5 
and other accompanying _illustra- 
tions. 

One of the major problems in the 
saddle design was the transfer of 
each cable load to all principal ele- 
ments of its tower leg. The tower 
legs are cruciform, four square steel 
shafts being assembled to form a 
cross of five cell spaces as shown in 
Fig. 3. The width over the tower 
web plates, transversely of the 
bridge is 13 feet 1% inches (origi- 
nally 11 feet 7% inches) of which 3% 
feet is width of central cell. 

At one stage it was proposed to 
make the saddle a casting 3% feet 
in width, or as wide as the central 
cell, and to load the remainder of 
the column top by means of a trans- 
verse grillage. This grillage, how- 
ever, was difficult to design in any 
reasonable depth, since its deforma- 
tion would defeat the purpose of 
fully loading the outermost column 
webs. A saddle with ribs extending 
out 5 feet 10 inches to each side 
proved too deep and heavy to be 
practical. 


Diaphragms Distribute Load 


A compromise was adopted, 
whereby the saddle width was made 
10 feet, leaving part of the two later- 
al column cells not covered. Deep 
diaphragms built into these cells, at 
the extremities of the saddle, served 
to distribute loads satisfactorily over 
the remainder of the column ma- 
terial. 

This determined a saddle cruci- 


Fig. 1. (Upper)—Saddle fitted up for 
welding of ribs, trough slab and base 
plate. Fig. 2. (Lower)—Closeup show- 
ing welding grooves for trough side 
plates 
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Fig. 3—Plan view of the four tower cells 

as shipped is shown at top. Below is 

plan of assembled cells and outline of 
saddle 


form in plan, 10 feet wide over the 
central third of its length and 4 feet 
2 inches wide fore and aft. See Fig. 
3. The 10-foot width necessitated a 
depth slightly over 3 feet from bot 
tom of cable trough to under side of 
saddle. The saddle length of 13 feet 
9% inches conformed to the tower de- 
sign and gave a satisfactory bearing 
pressure for the cable wire in the 
saddle trough. 


Weldments Justified 


At this stage the decision was 
made, without making comparative 
cost estimates, to weld these saddles 
instead of casting them. There were 
several valid reasons. The metal is 
of radically varying thicknesses, 
which has made for difficulties in se- 
curing sound castings on _ other 
bridges. The pattern is quite costly. 
The amount of money tied up in the 
chance of losing a casting through 
mishaps is large. The time element 
seemed to favor the weldment. And 
finally, if one casting should be re- 
jected, the time required to replace 
it would wreck the schedule for com- 
pletion of the bridge. 

Another factor would have inter: 
fered with the use of castings, but 
could .be overcome in the case of 
weldments, namely the machining of 
the cable trough. It has been cus- 
tomary to set the castings on a side 


Fig. 4—Saddle positioned for down 
welding of trough side plates 
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in a boring mill and sweep them on 
a circular are past a fixed tool stand. 
At the time this bridge was fabricat- 
ed there was no boring mill known 
to be available that had sufficient 
height to accommodate these 10-foot 
wide pieces in the up-ended position 
This fact not only eliminated cast- 
ings of the adopted cruciform shape, 
but it had a major influence on the 
welding procedure as given here 
after. 

In the cross-section, Fig. 5, the ele 
vation, Fig. 7, and the plan, Fig. 6, 
all details and all dimensions have 
been eliminated except those defin- 
ing the main elements of the piece 
and the main welds. All covers, gas- 
kets, end hoods, beacon supports and 
hand-rope attachments have been 
eliminated as not pertinent to the 
present description. The sequenc® 
of manufacture was as follows: 

The cable trough rolled slab, 8 
inches thick, was curved at a low 
red heat to a 16-foot radius under 
a 7000-ton hydraulic bending press. 
This can be seen clearly in Fig. 1. 

The 2-inch vertical stem piece was 
machine flame cut at its upper edge 
both for radius and for double Vee 
bevel, the depth being oversize. 

The stem was welded to the under- 
side of the trough slab (weld A, Fig. 
5) with a full reinforced butt weld. 

The T-section thus formed was 
rough machined for the slab sides 
and the cable trough. For this op 
eration, the four Tees were up-ended 
so trough and stem piece lay in a 
horizontal plane and were mounted 
inside the track of a floor-type bor- 
ing and facing mill, ordinarily used 
for machining tunnel lining seg- 


ments. A tool carriage traveling 360 
degrees on the circular track then 
cut the external circular work on the 
four trough slabs. 

The T-sections then were stress re- 
lieved. The maximum change of di- 
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Fig. 5—Left portion of above shows 
half section through saddle at B-B, Fig. 
7. Right portion is section at A-A, Fig. 7 


mension found to result from this 
treatment was 1/16-inch. This was 
the only stress relief given to any 
part of these saddles. For weld 
ments of such size a final stress-re- 
lief would seem to some designers to 
be advisable; stress relieving would 
however have carried with it as a 
corollary, a final machining to ac- 
curate dimensions, and this could 
not be accomplished on any avail- 
able equipment for the reason stated 
above. However it is believed that 
for the nature of service to be per- 
formed by these saddles, a general 
stress relief is not important. What 
is important, is that the dimensions 
of the trough, once established, be 
not greatly warped by subsequent 
welding. 

T-sections were taken back to the 
boring mill and given their final ma- 
chining. This was somewhat exact- 
ing, as at each end of the circular 
are there are run-off curves of short- 
er radius, not shown in Fig. 7, pro- 
ducing a flare in the horizontal as 
well as the vertical plane. This final 
machining included the grooves for 


Chip out root of single J weld, 
weld and grind smooth. 
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HALF TOP VIEW 
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Fig. 6—Upper portion here is a half 

top view. lower portion a half hori- 
zontal section 


the side welds shown as in E, Fig. 5. 

Bottom edge of the stem piece was 
machine flame cut and double-Vee 
beveled for the full butt weld to the 
base plate, weld B, Fig. 5. 

The 1'-inch base plate (10 x 13 
feet 9’ inches) was ordered 2 inches 
thick to allow ‘%-inch for a final bot- 
tom cut. This also permitted waste 
from base plate to be used for some 
of the 2-inch thick bracket plates. 
The base plate was furnished flatten- 


ed at the mill and was not prema- 
chined before assembly. 
This plate was solidly bolted 


down to a 10 x 15-foot x 9'-inch cast 
steel surface plate weighing about 
44,000 pounds which in turn was 
mounted on a trunnion device for 
positioning the welding. See in Figs. 
1 and 4. 

The preassembled Tee of cable 
groove and stem piece was mounted 
on the base plate and tacked, Fig. 1. 
All transverse bracket plates, nine 


on each side, were flamed _ tailor- 
ed to fit around the Tee in the 
right relationship and with the 
proper groove for welds D; also 
along the base slab. 

These were, it will be noted, ful! 
Tee butt welds with reinforcement. 
In the case of the wider brackets 
reaching out to the 10-foot width, 
horizontal shear is developed be- 
tween bracket and base of an in- 
tensity requiring this full butt weld; 
for the narrower brackets, the com- 
putations indicated that fillets would 
suffice but butts were used to keep 
all joints of the highest standard. 
At this stage of erection the vertical 
2%-inch side plates enclosing the 
trough were not placed; the upper- 
most part of the bracket plates was 
purposely shaped to extend some- 
what into the space which these side 
plates would later occupy. 

Welding was now commenced at 
the bottom and brought up toward 
the trough, to minimize shrinkage 
pulls on the latter. Welds were posi- 
tioned, and flat-position high-heat 
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Fig. 7—At left here is a half vertical 
section, at right a half elevation. Sec- 
tions at A-A and B-B are shown in 
Fig. § 


electrodes used. Most of the heavy 
welds were made in step-back se- 
quence, the full number of passes 
being built up in short lengths with 
intervening gaps for later enclosure. 
The resulting assembly showed no 
distortion of the machined cable 
groove. 

A cutting torch on a track now cut 
the upper ends of the side bracket 
plates to the exact vertical plane of 
the outside face of the 2%-inch ver- 
tical side plates. 


Side Plates Heavily Braced 


The side plates then were tacked 
in place and welded. They were 
heavily braced across and also were 
supported by tops of the _ side 
brackets. Because this was a 2’:- 
inch unsymmetrical weld (weld E, 
Fig. 5), it was the one considered 
most apt to produce unmanageable 
warpage; the maximum variation 
across tops of the side plates was, 
however, the negligible amount of 
’s-inch. The cover plate, not shown 
in the figures, was tap screwed in 
place without difficulty from this 
warpage. 

Final assembly operation was to 
insert longitudinal stiffening plates 
between the_ transverse bracket 
plates and to connect them with 
fillet welds. These end fillets, being 
of l-inch leg, exerted considerable 
pull. At top of the wide brackets, 
they pulled the latter in slightly, this 
being the only spot in the entire 
assemblage where any warpage is 
observable by the naked eye. 

Warpage of the bottom of the 
base slab was much less than had 
been allowed for, and a 3/16-inch 
cut brought all into a plane. The 
extra 5/16-inch of height is neglig- 
ible on top of a 450-foot tower. 

The width of 10 feet interfered 
somewhat with the intended posi- 
tions of the temporary footwalk 
ropes for cable construction. There- 

(Please turn to Page 68) 


Fig. 8—Side view of completed saddle. 
It weighs 15 tons as shipped 
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Here an old timer, one who has worked in steel 

mills all his life and has come up through the 

ranks, takes a look back over the years and 
reminisces a bit on things then and now 


By E. W. BOYDEN 


@ A STEEL MILL engineer is 
dreaming; the dreams which are the 
basis of the great changes which 
sweep industry. His thoughts grow 
apace and multiply. Other dream- 
ers join him in the thinking out of 
great things as yet untried. 

There is feverish haste in the 
drafting rooms. Foundries and ma- 
chine shops work overtime on new 
and untried mechanical devices; gi- 
gantic housings and mammoth rolis 
spring into existence; new electrical 
equipment of unheard of capacity is 
evolved. 


Impossible Again Accomplished 


Long sheets of steel, seemingly 
endless, pass through this equip- 
ment under a pressure of millions of 
pounds. The impossible has again 
been accomplished—the aim of these 
men of great vision is realized. The 
cold reduction of strip steel to light 
gages is achieved and the whole busi- 
ness of making tin plate is revolu- 
tionized. 

With this change is heralded the 
passing of the tin walloper, one of 
the most colorful of the old time 
craftsmen. 

The tin walloper, or skilled hot 
mill worker, holds a unique place in 
industrial life. Long after other old 
trades have become obsolete, he re- 
tains his place on the stage of pro- 
duction and still plays an active part 
in the manufacture of tin plate. 

Through the past 40 years, there 
have been slow changes in hot mill 
practice; from the 5-part system 
through the 4-part, the 3-part, the 
double mills and finally the strip fin- 
ishing mill system, which reduces 
hot rolled strips to light gages. 

The original 5-part system consist- 
ed of roughing down one bar (1st 
part), reheating, rolling and doub- 
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“Tin Walloper Passes 


ling (2nd part), reheating, rolling 
and doubling again (3rd part), re- 
heating, rolling and doubling the 
pack now with four sheets (4th 
part) and finally, reheating and fin- 
ishing or drawing the pack of eight 
sheets to the required length (5th 
part). 

There were some variations of this 
practice according to different gages. 
This, in 1895, gave way to the 4-part 
system which combined the first two 
parts through the use of two light 
bars having the same weight as the 
original one bar. Next, came the 
Cleveland or 3-part plan which com- 
bined roughing and double rolling 
without reheating. Then as a natural 
sequence, came the double mill plan 
of operations. The combination of 


roughing and double rolling was 
done on one mill and the other two 
parts on another or finishing mill. 
In the meantime, great strides had 
in the rolling of hot 
This process, through a set 
reduces 


been made 
strips. 


of ten consecutive mills, 





Wire Block 


@ This large wire 
block with 26-inch di- 
ameter drum and 42- 
inch diameter flange 
was cast of Meeha- 
nite metal by Rose- 
dale Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., 1731 Preble 
avenue, Pittsburgh. 
The block, to be used 
for drawing wire to 
small sizes, was heat 
treated to a hardness 
of 400 brinell to pre- 
vent cutting at rim. 
Illustration courtesy 
Meehanite Research 
Institute of America 
Inc., 311 Ross street, 
Pittsburgh 








slabs from 3 to 4 inches thick to 
about 16 gage, the thickness of 
sheets in a pack of fours before roll 
ing. 

So, the way was now clear for the 
first really radical departure from 
the old time hot mill practice. This 
was the adapting of hot mill prac- 
tice to the finishing of hot rolled 
strips. The strips from the continu- 
ous roughing mill, about 190 feet 
long are cut to a suitable length, 
doubled and sent to the hot mills. 
Heating these strip fours necessitat- 
ed a complete change in the manner 
of heating and this brought in the 
continuous sheet furnace. With this 
exception, the work on the strip fin- 
ishing mills is done in much the 
same way as the double finishing 
mill. 

And now, the crowning achieve- 
ment of all—cold reduction mills. 

The strips from the continuous 
roughing mill are reduced cold in 


single sheets to light gages. Of 
course, these mills have_ gone 








through various phases of evolution, 
too. The most up-to-date equipment 
at present is a series of cold mills 
operating in tandem. 

Some idea of the tremendous 
strides that have been made in pro- 
duction can be realized by watching 
this tandem mill reduce one coil 
which weighs between 5000 and 6000 
pounds. This takes comparatively 
few minutes but 35 years ago when 
the limit on production was 5250 
pounds, this was an 8-hour turn. 

The advantages accruing to the 
steel worker and the consumer from 
these giants of production are of far 
reaching importance. For one thing, 
the net result of utilizing the vast 
resources of man’s mechanical ser- 
vants is invariably to increase em- 
ployment. Illustrative of this is the 
fact that between 1926 and 1937, em- 
ployment increased 28 per cent with 
the companies operating continuous 
mills. This is 3 per cent more than 
shown by those companies not hav- 
ing this new and up-to-date equip- 
ment. 


Higher Quality Produced 


Then, too, the higher quality steel 
produced in such large quantities 
opens up a newer and bigger stee! 
market that is boundless in its possi- 
bilities, 

The automobile business with its 
huge payroll is a good illustration. 
Who can imagine every fourth per- 
son in the United States owning a 
car if made by the painfully slow, 
tedious and expensive methods of 30 
years ago? 

The same epoch making develop- 
ments are now characterizing our 
own industry. 

To those of us who have witnessed 
these changes, who have had the 
tongs in our hands, who have felt 
the intense heat of the packs and 
the rolls on hot days, this transition 
has a peculiar significance. It will 


mean, for one thing, the passing of 
hard labor, for the tin walloper has 
many times to work to the very limit 
of his endurance; and it is ever the 








prerogative of machinery to lighten 
the labors of man. 

All tin workers will recall the 
“tough” turns; maybe the screws 
would stick; maybe there were hot 
necks with the wind blowing the 
smoke back in the face; perhaps the 
weather was so hot that the tips of 
one’s ears seemed to scorch. 

But time has a habit of throwing 
a veil of forgetfulness over the 
rough spots and the things most like- 
ly to stick in the old-timer’s mind 
are the pleasant parts. He will re- 
member the big turns, the fascina- 
tion there is in working with red hot 
steel, the working up of a crew to 
the efficiency of a well oiled machine 
and the real satisfaction which re- 
sults from hard and difficult work 
well done. 


Those Good Old Jokes 


Then, too, there was a great deal 
of rough fun in the old days which 
provided relaxation from the hard 
work. Much, if not all, of the prac- 
tical joking has been stamped out in 
the interests of safety. But many 
an old-timer will laugh and chuckle 
every time he thinks of some of the 
harmless tricks that used to be play- 
ed. There are many who will re- 
member being sent to an end mill 
for a bucket of back lash and there 
being gravely informed that they 
had urgent need for every pound of 
back lash they had. And the mill 
with the close bearings must not be 
forgotten. The newcomer had it ex- 
plained to him that the bearings 
were so close that they could not 
work much longer unless he would 
go to mill so-and-so and get their 
bearing hook. This hook, he was 
told, would pull out the bearings so 
they could go ahead. 

Long after the last hot mill has 
become scrap iron, there will dwell 
in the mind of the tin walloper a rich 
and fertile field of memories which 
needs, perhaps, but an association 
to set it in motion. To the writer, 
for example, the smell of hot mill 
grease boiling invariably brings to 





Versatile Miller 


@ Swiveling cutterheads on this 
milling machine at plant of 
Synthane Corp., Oaks, Pa., elimi- 
nate special angular cutters and 
permit operators to get any angle 
on work without special tooling. 
The machine, made by Van Nor- 
man Machine Tool Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., has a 38-inch table 
movement and is used to machine 
a large variety of plastic pieces 








mind a pathway between old 
Twenty-two and Twenty-three with 
the grease house to the north. The 
arrangement of this plant has been 
much changed, perhaps even the 
grease house has been moved. But 
this mental picture is still bright and 
unclouded, and the smell of hot mill 
grease boiling always brings back 
that pathway and those crews of 25 
years ago. 

Yes, and the old Nordberg and 
Montpelier engines that with gasps 
and wheezes pulled these mills— 
that is, they pulled them if too many 
weren’t in at the same time. When 
this occurred, the engine stalled and 
raucous shrieks of the whistle would 
summon the crane to pull the aged 
relic off dead center. 

Ah, those old days; the days of 
youth for those tin wallopers who 
are today aging and graying. The 
days when their muscles swelled and 
snapped with pent-up energy; when 
with buoyant spirits and elastic step 
they partook eagerly of the joys of 
hard work and hard playing; the 
days so long ago that they could not, 
then, look forward through the long 
vista of years and see the passing 
of their trade. 

To those who feel sadness at this 
evolution there must come the reali- 
zation that this is industrial pro- 
gress as applied to the manufacture 
of tin plate and that the cold reduc- 
tion of steel sheets has come to dis- 
place hot rolling just as surely as 
the horse and buggy was displaced 
by the automobile as a means Or 
transportation. 

“The Moving Finger writes; and 

having writ, 

Moves on:-—” 

Soon, the last heat will have been 
rolled, the last pack measured and 
“ALL OUT” will be called, for all 
time, for the tin walioper. 
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Makes Aluminum Wool 


@ According to Springfield Metal 
Wool Co., Springfield, O., a method 
has been developed that will suc- 
cessfully produce wool from alumi- 
num. The wool is made in long fiber 
strands of ribbon form from very 
fine to coarse grades in both hard 
and soft wool; since it has 3 times 
the bulk of steel wool it is compara- 
ble to steel wool in price. Being 
rust proof, the wool is suitable for 
water and steam _ applications. 
Among uses for the wool are: For 
cleaning and where steel wool is 
too abrasive; for filter pads On air, 
liquid and dust equipment; to mix 
with other substances to improve 
wear resistance, thermal conductivi- 
ty and appearance; in rope form 
for caulking, etc. The aluminum 
wool also is acid-resisting and will 
take an anodic coating. 
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New Cladding Method 
Holds Possibilities 
(Continued from Page 43) 


sheets, the electrical resistance is in- 
creased, thus developing the heat in 
the alloy sheets where it is needed 
for satisfactory welding. 

The machine used to produce this 
material at present employs two sets 
of welding heads, each head having 
a pair of electrode wheels. This ma- 
chine is capable of producing 10 
square feet of clad surface per hour. 
This amount can easily be increased 
by addition of other welding heads. 


This new cladding method is ap 
plicable to practically any other 
weldable alloy which can be rolled to 
sheet form. Thus, the method may 
have far reaching possibilities in the 
cladding field. 

Vessels in service and many tests 
made on clad plates produced by this, 
new method show that a perfect 
bond is obtained over the entire sur- 
face of the plate, that the bonding is 
permanent, and that it has a high 
thermal conduction efficiency. 


First Cost Economical 


Other advantages of the method 
are that it is economical in first cost, 
the alloy lining is a constant known 
thickness over the entire surface, 
bond has high resistance to failure 
from repeated heating and cooling, 
ductility of alloy is preserved, base 
metal can be normalized by heat 
treatment, and full corrosion resist- 
ance of the alloy can be made avail- 
able. 

Already the method has been ap- 
plied to making the various cham- 
bers shown in the accompanying il- 
lustrations and many other products. 
Clad material made by this method 
is available in plates as large as 
made by steel mills. Large plates 
are surfaced by this method using 
comparatively narrow sheets of 
stainless. After the entire surface 
of each plate has been welded to the 
plate, see Fig. 5, adjacent stainless 
sheets are welded together by hand 
using stainless electrodes to produce 
a continuous corrosion resistant sur- 
face. Fig. 5 shows a 10 x 38-foot 
plate. This new product, called Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Croloy Bonded plate 
is expected to find increasing appli- 
cation in all types of processing ves- 
sels. 

To determine the effectiveness and 
completeness of the bond produced, 
a wide number of tests were made. 
Fig. 2, for instance, is an illustration 
of this strength. Using a flat-bottom 
drill, holes were made through the 
base metal from the base metal side 
of a bonded plate, just to the metal 
cladding. Drilling was stopped at 
the junction line between the alloy 
layers and the steel plate. Then a 
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Fig. 4—When resistance welding, a per- 

fect bond is assured by using three 

thin sheets, thus developing the weld- 
ing heat at the points desired 


square-nose punch, slightly smaller 
than the holes in the plate, was in- 
serted and forced against the clad- 
ding with a result shown in Fig. 2, a 
view from the clad side, and the 
cleanly cut holes are evident. With 
only %- or %-inch ligaments be- 
tween the holes, the alloy did not 
pull away from the plate but broke 
clean around the holes. 


Allows Fillet Welding 


This great strength of the bond be 
tween alloy and base metal is par 
ticularly important in pressure ves- 
sels such as bubble towers and frac 
tionating columns that have trays 
and other internal fittings. Such 
parts now can be fillet welded di 
rectly to the alloy lining using alloy 
weld metal without necessity of 
punching holes in the lining and 
welding the internals to the base 
metal. Fig. 1 shows a number of 


Fig. 5—This large 10 x 38-foot Croloy 

bonded plate 1; inches thick is an 

indication of the size in which these 
plates are produced 





these internal fittings welded on the 
inside of an alloy-lined vessel. 

Fig. 1 shows a most severe test, 
a large chip taken when making a 
heavy cut directly through both clad 
and base metal. It will be noted 
there is no separation of the alloy 
from the base metal, even under this 
rigorous treatment. 


Bond Holds in Spinning 


Further evidence of the complete 
bond produced has been provided by 
spinning such items as the drum 
head shown in Fig. 3. This 12-foot 
diameter head was subjected to se- 
vere working in forming the curve 
shown. Even under such severe 
forming, no stripping or movement 
of the clad surface was experienced. 

Importance of the new method in 
producing satisfactory clad plates 
for vessels is apparent when it is 
considered that practically every 
processing industry today requires 
corrosion-resistant material. 

Also, practically every chemical! 
process now is employing increased 
pressures and temperatures to speed 
up reactions and thereby increase ef.- 
ficiency of the processing and get 
better yields. Such increased temper- 
atures and pressures are directly 
contingent upon availability of equip 








ment which will give satisfactory 
life. Even a small increase in tem- 
peratures and pressures has been 
found to accelerate corrosion so 
greatly that materials formerly sat- 
isfactory had to be discarded after 
only a few months’ operation. This 








has focused attention upon a satis- 
factorily clad heavy plate material 
such as now made available by this 
cladding process. Here is offered a 
means of counteracting corrosion at 
a comparatively low cost and with 
certain results. 


Laying Cages Are Growing 
Outlet For Galvanized Steel 


@ FACTORY methods for egg and 
meat production are meeting with 
widespread approval by poultry 
farms throughout the country. As 
a consequence, methods for egg-pro- 
duction control, accounting and 
greater cleanliness have been devis- 
ed, resulting in the design and build- 
ing of steel laying cages in batteries 
accommodating from 24 to 120 birds, 
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with each bird occupying its own 
compartment, 

According to John T. Kilbride, 
superintendent, Acme _ Bridgeport 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., manufactur- 
er of these new laying cages, meat 
and eggs produced in this way, be- 
cause of controlled feeding are more 
uniform and finer in quality than 
products of ordinary methods. Egg 








laying efficiency is increased by tally 
sheets which show production of 
eggs for each bird, so that the poor 
layers may be weeded out and sent 
to market. Sanitary features which 
prevent contamination and spread of 
disease are of equal importance. 

This increased acceptance of lay- 
ing cages is leading to increased use 
of steel and various types of fabri- 
cating equipment for making these 
units. Approximately 11 pounds of 
steel are required for the compart- 
ment of each bird. Acme laying 
cages of the battery type built to ac- 
commodate 24, 48, 72 or 96 birds are 
4 feet wide, 5 feet 10 inches high and 
from 5 to 17 feet long depending on 
the capacity. Cages are heavily gal- 
vanized steel throughout except for 
a droppings belt made of rubber re. 
sistant to chemical reactions of poul- 
try droppings. Belts are carried on 
a wire grill track support whose 
ends are reinforced with steel gusset 
plates and the steel pipe rollers at 
the ends of the cages are supported 
on rounded steel plates. Leg, frame 
and bracing members are _ steel 
angles 1x1x % and % x % x % 
inches. Spotwelded wire partitions 
separate the compartments and to 
eliminate downdrafts, the top is 
covered by a steel sheet. Feed hop- 
pers also are sheet steel. Wire 
baskets under each cage receive and 
deliver eggs by gravity feed. 

For sanitary purposes all ledges 
and places where dust and vermin 
could collect have been designed out 
of the cages. The drinking-water 
system of copper tubing and brass 
nipples supplies water to each bird 
individually to prevent spread of 
disease. Water flows by gravity to 
the nipples which are located on the 
ceilings of the cages and when the 
bird pecks at the nipple, water runs 
down its throat. This method of 
watering which does away with the 
raising and lowering of the bird’s 
head is claimed to conserve energy, 
allowing it to be expended entirely 
in producing premium quality meat 
and eggs. 


Finish For Oil Heaters 


@ A new cabinet finish, “Vitrolain,” 
said to combine the best features 
of porcelain and crystaline finishes, 
has been developed by Renown 
Stove Co., Owosso, Mich., for use 
on its line of oil heaters. The finish 
is claimed to be permanent and not 
to be damaged by high heat or 
rough treatment. It is burned into 
the metal at 1600 degrees Fahr. 


These modern laying cages built en- 
tirely of steel are designed for easy 
individual attention to each bird. Tally 
sheet in front of each cage, on feed 
hoppers, permits recording egg produc- 
tion. Droppings belts are of rubber 
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Welding-Tip Holder 


@ The new Universal holder for 
spot welding tips announced by 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., 3029 East 
Washington avenue, Indianapolis, 
is claimed to be adjustable to all 
positions required to reach the most 
inaccessible spots. Holder is as- 


sembled entirely of standard parts 





and is available with either a 30 or 
a 90-degree tip socket. Tip knock- 
out device eliminates difficulties en- 
countered in removing replaceable 
tapered shank tips. 


2000-Tion Press 


@ The 2000-ton Fastraverse self-con- 
tained hydraulic press offered by 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mount 
Gilead, O., although designed pri- 
marily for fabrication of duralumin 
airplane parts is equally suited for 
forming or blanking many different 
parts at one time. The press op- 
erates on the Guerin principle which 
consists fundamentally of using a 





block of rubber in the press platen 
instead of the customary die. Rub- 
ber is of a high grade compound 
having extremely high elongation 
properties in order not to deteriorate 
the rubber during the deep drawing 
and forming operations. Press has 
a capacity of 2000 tons and pressing 
surfaces at the sides 92x72 inches 
and at the ends with extensions 60 
x 180 inches. The single-press ac- 
tion, that of the main platen, is ac- 
complished by the hydropower clos- 
ed-circuit operating system, mount- 
ed overhead. This system is power- 
ed by a 100-horsepower electric mo- 
tor connected by flexible coupling to 
an R-200 hydro-power. radial pump, 
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and directly connected to this radia! 
pump by seamless steel high-pres- 
sure tubing are three cylinders, the 
main cylinder and two auxiliary 
pullback cylinders with no operating 
valves in between. Ram return is 
accomplished without shock by re 
versing the pump instead of revers- 
ing oil flow by valves. Pump has 
variable pressure control. 


Industrial Compressor 


@ Ingersoll-Rand Co. Phillipsburg, 


N. J., offers a new line of industrial 
compressors and vacuum pumps in 
sizes from *% through 5 horsepower. 
These new Type 30 compressors, 
embodying a 
construction, 


“finger 
only a 


simplified 


valve” form 





part of the complete range of Type 
30 compressors, which are built in 
sizes from “% through 5 horsepower. 
sures as high as 1000 pounds. 


Reactance Arc Welder 
Has Fast Recovery 


@ Sight Feed Generator Co., Rich 
mond, Ind., has put on the market 
a reactance alternating-current arc 
welder with plug-in connections and 
no moving parts which is claimed to 
have a power surge of only 8 per 
cent increase on any current sét- 
ting. Welder has a fast recovery 
speed of 1/20 to 1/60-second from 
% to 1 cycle on 60-cycle current, 
which assures enough voltage to 
eliminate necessity of re-striking the 
arc. Stated amperage is maintained 
in continuous operation, making it 
unnecessary to reset current as 
welder warms up. Overall effici- 
ency is 95 per cent. Welders can 



































be furnished to operate on either 50 
or 60-cycle current or both, and are 
regularly equipped with hooded 
type composition casters. 


Diesel-Driven Welder 


@ A new 300-ampere diesel engine 
driven are welder equipped with 
gasoline-engine starting is an- 
nounced by Lincoln Electric Co., 
12818 Coit road, Cleveland. The gaso 
line engine is a small auxiliary 
started by means of a hand crank 





above the diesel en 
gine to which it is connected by a 


and mounted 


belt drive engaged by a clutch. 
Starting in extremely cold weather 
is facilitated because the cooling 
system of the small gasoline start- 
ing engine is connected into the cool- 
ing system of the diesel. This makes 
it possible to warm up the diesel by 
running the starting engine a short 
time and allowing the heated water 
to circulate through the diesel en- 
gine. 

The new welder is said to cut 
fuel costs 33 to 86 per cent, depend- 
ing upon the type of fuel oil used. 
The diesel uses 1.5 gallons of fuel 
oil per- hour at full operation, as 
compared with 2.75 gallons of gaso- 
line per hour used by conventional 
gasoline engine welder drive. Total 
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savings, including such items as 
transportation of fuel, loss, etc., are 
claimed to be in many cases, as high 
as 40 cents per hour. 

The are welding generator used 
on the new welder is the 300-ampere 
Shield Are SAE unit, which features 
dual continuous control, extra-wide 
welding range, independent excita- 
tion, laminated magnetic circuit. 
high capacity, high efficiency cool 
operation and all-purpose meter. 


Steel-Enclosed Switch 


@ A steel-enclosed group operated 
switch installed below a type H 
breaker has been developed by 
Delta-Star Electric Co., 2400 Block, 
Fulton street, Chicago. The 7500-volt, 
600-ampere, 3-pole switch with full- 





floating blades and line pressure 
contacts is operated by hook type 
handle with key to lock in open or 
closed positions. Windows permit in- 
spection of each pole. A screwed type 
cover completes the enclosure. 


Marine Diesel Engine 


@ Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill., announces the addition of a 
four-cylinder, 35-horsepower, model 
D4400 engine to its line of marine 
diesels. Rated for 24-hour service, 
this engine is of medium speed and 
weight. Bore and stroke are 4% 
x 5% inches and maximum horse- 
power is produced at 1500 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

Standard starting equipment is a 
two-cylinder, independent, 10-horse- 
power gasoline engine, which turns 
the larger engine through a disc 
clutch and helical gears to the 
flywheel, Electrical starting is also 
available. 


Noiseless Unit Heater 


@ Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., 
announces silent operating unit 
heaters with entire casing interior 
lines with mastic to deaden noise. 
Safety fan guard is built-in. Velocity 
generator (stationary fan) evens air 
flow through the condenser and 
eliminates air-rush noise peaks and 
a Venturi fan shroud reduces air in- 
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rush noises. The heater motor is 
mounted in rubber on the fan guard 
and concentric rings of the guard 
dissipate vibration. 

All sheet metal parts are bond- 
erized for rust protection. V-formed 
louvres are deeply recessed. It is 
claimed increased velocities of outlet 
air and greater room-air turnover 
are provided without drafts. 


Safety Shield 


@ Sellstrom Mfg. Co., 615 North 
Aberdeen street, Chicago, has de- 
signed Dependon safety shield al- 
lowing ventilation and wearing of 
prescription glasses or goggles. Win- 
dow material is synthetic (either 
clear or tinted) and is claimed to 











withstand heat, sparks and acids. 
Shield is made in various depths 
from forehead to chin. Headband 
adjusts to fit any head. “Window” is 
attached by friction swivel joints 
enabling wearer to raise it above 
head without disturbing glasses. 


Thermometer and Gage 


@ Brown Instrument Co., 4508 
Wayne street, Philadelphia, has plac- 
ed on the market an entirely new 
and improved line of temperature 
and pressure recorders, indicators 
and controllers. These instruments 
include thermometers of indicating 
and recording types for tempera- 
tures from minus 40 degrees Fahr. 
to 1200 degrees Fahr., and indicat- 








ing or recording pressure and 
vacuum gages for ranges from 6 
pounds of water up to 2500 pounds 
per square inch and on vacuum 
ranges of 10 inches of mercury and 
over. Chart is secured to driving 
mechanism by tapered stud and 
tapered chart positioning stud, elimi- 
nating chart knob and chain. Charts, 
when renewed, are automatically in 
time, as the tapered position stud 
is in effect the hour hand of the 
electric clock. If current failure 
makes it necessary to reset chart to 
correct time line, a friction clutch 
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permits manual rotation for chart 
setting. Pen shaft has outboard 
bearing with hardened pivots mount- 
ed on rigid casting unaffected by 
vibration. Eight-inch pen arm per- 
mits pen travel of 4% inches and is 
easily replaced with no effect on 
calibration. All types are offered in 
one, two or three pen models. 


Hydraulic Lathe 


A new hydraulic lathe, the Carbo- 
Matic, with an automatic cycle, is 
announced by W. C. Lipe, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Maximum travel of car- 
riage is 15% inches forward or re- 
verse on either side of center. Back 
carriage allows facing or work up 
to 10 inches in diameter. When a 
lever is pushed, the spindle starts 
and tools advance to perform opera- 
tion. Tool relief follows, and car- 
riage then returns to load position 


CARBO MAT! 



























































where entire machine automatically 
stops, ready again to be loaded. As 
entire cycle is automatic, no air com- 
pressor or air piping are needed. 

Base of machine is nickel, high- 
tensile cast iron. Hour-glass worm 
gear drive eliminates backlash, and 
heavy spindle with minimum over- 
hang is mounted on ball or roller 
bearings. A three point suspension 
for headstock and bed built in one 
massive piece insures rigidity of 
parts and prevents distortion. 


Utility Truck 


@ Lyon Iron Works, Greene, N. Y., 
offers a utility truck with 22 x 32'- 
inch platform 5 inches high and hav- 
ing tilting features which make it 
easy to load and unload. Rolls on 
the platform facilitate loading 
Handle is 30 inches above floor to 
enable cperator to reach over handle 
if desired when loading. Truck is 
regularly furnished with two 4-inch 
stationary and one 3-inch swivel 
casters, all wheels with roller bear- 









LOADING AND UNLOADING POSITION 


ings and Alemite lubrication. It may 
be equipped with either semisteel 
or rubber tired wheels. Weight of 
truck is 100 pounds. 


Pneumatic Riveter 


Exerts 20 Tons on Dies 


@ Hanna Engineering Works, 1765 
Elston avenue, Chicago, has devel- 
oped a high-speed pneumatic riveter 
having a complete riveting stroke 
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(forward and return) of less than 
one second. When operated at 80 
pounds air pressure this riveter 
exerts 20 tons on the dies, which wili 
drive up to *%-inch-diameter rivets 
cold and *-inch rivets hot. Die 
stroke may be anything to a maxi- 
mum of 3 inches. This riveter will 
exert its rated pressure (20 tons) 
uniformly upon the work even 
though the variation in length of 
rivet and thickness of grip may vary 
as much as *s-inch. The driving jaws 
are of the “Alligator” or “Nut 
Cracker” type made of standard heat 
treated alloy steel bar stock and 
shaped to avoid interference with 
the assemblies being riveted. 


Automatic Motor Base 


@ The Automatic motor base made 
by Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 
Sycamore, II]l., automatically main- 
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tension 
the action of steel springs which 
makes it especially suited to short 
center drives. One such base covers 


tains correct belt 


all types of drives—horizontal, verti- 
cal or overhead and operates satis- 
factorily with any type of load 
pulsating, steady or reversing. To 
take up slack in belts from normal 
wear and stretch, it is only neces- 
sary to give the adjusting screw a 
few turns, which moves base back 
to give correct belt tension. 


White-Bowl Lamps 


@ New white-bow! industrial lamps 
in sizes ranging from 150 to 1500 
watts designed for industrial uses 
in RLM direct-lighting reflectors for 
operation in any position are an- 
nounced by Westinghouse Lamp di 
vision, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Previously these lamps were de- 
signed for base-up burning only, and 
operation in any other position 
caused premature blackening. A new 
formula for the bulb coating elim- 
inates this fault. Coating the bowl 
reduces the brightness of that part 
of the lamp, and prevents glare. 
Lamps with the new coating are 
identical in appearance with those 
formerly supplied. Prices of the new 
coated lamps are the same as those 
of the previous type. 


Universal Chain Vise 


@ The Universal chain vise of Whit- 
ney Chain & Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., enables one man to take 
apart cottered or riveted type roller 
chain 


in pitches from *% to 2% _ 








inches inclusive. The vise is opened 
with one hand and the chain placed 
into the jaws. Upon releasing, the 
spring tension clamps the chain ac- 
curately into position leaving both 
hands free for disassembly opera- 
tion. A few blows of a hammer on 
the rivet heads forces them through 
the plate and shears off the head in 
washer form, eliminating prelim- 
inary rivet head grinding. 

With this tool it also is possible 
to repair a chain without removing 
it from the sprocket since the spring 
tension will hold the tool in position, 
and the weight of the vise is suffi- 
cient to act as an anvil. Due to vise 
jaw support at four points on each 
link, chain tilting is eliminated so 
that pressure against the rivet head 
is evenly distributed and distortion 
of pin and plate is avoided. There 
are no loose parts to become lost or 
broken. List price is $5.75, subject 
to discount. 


Small Circuit-Breaker 


@ Cutler-Hammer Ince., 315 North 
Twelfth street, Milwaukee, offers 
type MO Multi-Breaker rated from 
15 to 25 amperes which functions as 
an entrance or service switch with 
overload and short circuit protection 
on lighting circuits, oil burners, 
stokers, air compressors, air condi 
tioning equipment, ete. Requiring 
only resetting of a small. lever con- 
veniently located to restore service, 
this breaker can be installed wher- 
ever fused type switches are em 
ployed. Prices are as low as $2. 





















MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


Sheet Packs 


(Concluded from Page 56) 

Sheet packs may be loaded inio 
box cars either with load first or 
truck first. In Fig. 3, the load is 
going in first and truck is about in 
the car, also. Note here the posi- 
tion of the rear wheels and the ex- 
tremely sharp angle of turn of which 
this truck is capable. This flexibil- 
ity in handling the truck permits 
loads up to 101 inches in length to 
be loaded into box cars, the standard 
dimension of which is 106% inches. 
To do this, it is essentia] that the 
truck be close coupled. As will be 
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noted, the overall dimension of this 
unit from front of the fork plate to 
the rear of the battery is only 102 
inches. This combinaticn of short 
wheel base, short overall length and 
sharp turning angle of steering 
wheels thus permits exceptionally 
high maneuverability of the unit. 


In Fig. 2, the pack being handled 
measures 36% x 97% inches and 
weighs 8780 pounds. It is being 
loaded into the car with trailing 
wheels first. The pack in Fig. 4 
is 38 x 86 inches. Its weight is 8370 
pounds. The mast height of 96 
inches provides a lift of 58 inches 
on the forks. The operator can eas- 





700 ibs. stored per square foot with this Cleveland Tramrail system. 


Get maximum 


ROD STORAGE 


with Cleveland Tramrail 


@ By making use of the ceiling, Cleveland Tramrail overhead 
handling systems eliminate need of aisle space and greatly 


increase rod storage capacity. 


@ Specially developed hair pin hook carriers pick up and 
place coils easily, quickly and safely 


Also Builders of 
CLEVELAND CRANES 


All Welded 






with only one operator. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
TME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO 
1125 Depot Street 


Wickliffe, Ohio 




















ily stack the sheet packs as shown in 
Fig. 4 without the aid of an over- 
head crane, releasing it for other 
work. 


Sisalin Sections Used 
To Finish Aluminum 


& In a large Detroit plant proces- 
sing aluminum, Sisalin sections 
made by Hanson-Van Winkle-Mun- 
ning Co., Matawan, N. J., are em- 
ployed with tripoli composition to 
completely finish heat-treated alumi- 
num rods, tubing and other alumi- 
num parts. These sections are made 
cf specially-prepared sisal, a tough 
fibre interleaved with alternate lay- 
ers of muslin and bound together by 
various types of sewing. 

Previously, these parts had been 
polished on a cloth wheel using No. 
180 Turkish emery with tallow. Dur- 
ing this operation the parts became 
hot and had to be cooled before the 
buffing and coloring operation which 
followed. 

By using the Sisalin sections only 
one operation now is necessary in- 
stead of three. The handling of 
parts has been reduced to a mini- 
mum and two extra lathes are made 
available by the elimination of two 
operations. No polishing wheels 
have to be set up and no tallow is 
used. The parts remain cool as very 
little pressure is required against 
the buff wheel. Savings on mate- 
rial and labor over the old method 
are estimated at 50 per cent by the 
aluminum parts manufacturer. 

¢ 


Cable Saddles 


(Concluded from Page 60) 
fore these were threaded through 
holes in the side brackets, and coup 
ling sockets cast in place before the 
saddles were shipped. 

Design of these saddles was work 
ed out by close co-operation between 
the Washington Toll Bridge Authori- 
ty through Clark H. Eldridge, its 
bridge engineer, and the engineer- 
ing and manufacturing departments 
of Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. For structures such as these, 
there cannot be a design until manu 
facturing practice and welding se 
quence is determined; these were 
mutually adjusted to give an entirely 
satisfactory product. 

These saddles were made in the 
Welded Products shop of Bethle- 
hem Co. at Bethlehem, Pa. The fin- 
ished weldments, as shown in Fig. 
8, weighed 15 tons each as shipped. 
The first pair were shipped in three 
months after the general principles 
of the design and process were estab- 
lished firmly enough to order the 

rolled materia] from the mill. 
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Producers Attempt 
To Quicken Output 


Pressure For Delivery 


Heavy, but Peak of 


Buying Passed 


W THE unprecedented wave of steel buying the past 
four weeks has passed the crest. Pressure for deliv- 
ery leaves mills the problem of providing additional 
iron and steel producing facilities necessary to re- 
lieve heavy backlogs. 

Ingot output last week rose 4% points to 84 per 
cent, extending the September upturn to 20 points. 
A year ago the rate was 47 per cent. More steelmak- 
ing capacity is being added as rapidly as _ possible. 
In some cases this is being retarded by shortage of 
blast furnace capacity. The latter, in turn, is handi- 
capped by lack of adequate coke supplies. Demand 
for coking coal is taxing mine capacity, with some 
operators unable to acquire sufficient manpower and 
equipment to ease the situation immediately. 

Scrap prices continue to advance, but the pace is 
slower and in some districts quotations show signs of 
leveling off soon. STEEL’S price composite of steel- 
works scrap grades advanced only 75 cents last week 
to $20.75, compared with a rise of $4.50 the preced- 
ing three weeks. The current figure still is short of 
the 1937 peak of $22.08 attained in April that year. 

Offerings of old material still are small, and the 
added costs) imposed on consumers are reflected in 
price advances on some finished steel products and 
in attempts of foundries to use a larger proportion 
of pig iron in their melt. Some eastern plate pro- 
ducers have advanced prices $5 a ton, but this has 
not become general. Merchant bars and bands rolled 
from old rails have been raised $3 a ton, and rail 
steel reinforcing bars have been increased $2. Cast 
iron pipe prices are up $3 a ton as a result of higher 
costs of pig iron and other raw materials. 

Requests of buyers for clarification of the early 
1940 price cutlook may result in announcement soon of 
first quarter quotations. Meanwhile mills are accept- 
ing business in most products for delivery after Dec. 
31 only at prices ruling at time of shipment. 

Many producers report being sold out for the new 
quarter, capacity being most heavily engaged in bars, 
sheets, strip and tin plate. Export business is aiding 
tin plate operations which last week moved up 3 
points to 83 per cent. Semifinished steel bookings, 
in addition to producers’ own requirements, will tax 
output the next 90 days, although little export ton- 
nage has been taken lately. 

What portion of September’s steel business is des- 
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Demand 





Heavy; railroad, shipbuilding 


orders outstanding. 


Pres. 


scrap continues strong. 


Production 


Up 4% points to 84 per cent. 


tined for buyers’ stocks, rather than for consumption 
this quarter, is difficult to determine. Actual and 
prospective price increases have been an important 
factor in stimulating forward coverage, with relative- 
ly low inventories also an influence. 

At the same time, consumption is expanding steadily 
in many directions. Automobile production, quickened 
by better retail sales than was expected, rose nearly 
9000 units last week to 62,755 cars and trucks, highest 
in 13 weeks. Railroad demand for equipment and track 
material has shown the most abrupt increase in many 
years, and activity in structural shapes has expanded 
markedly the past week or two. 

Latest freight car orders involve an additional 14,- 
000 units. Protection has been obtained on approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons of steel for new cars alone, in- 
cluding about 5000 cars for export. An additional 
100,000 tons is under protection for equipment re- 
pairs. This includes cars placed recently as well as 
those pending. Rail purchases last week totaled close 
to 130,000 tons, with a large tonnage still pending. 

September pig iron shipments in several districts 
more than doubled the August movement. Record- 
breaking deliveries are in prospect for fourth quar- 
ter. Steel ingot production probably will be the larg- 
est in history for the final period, if not in excess of 
the all-time quarterly peak reached the second quar- 
ter of 1929. 

Export business in finished steel represents only a 
small portion of total bookings received the past four 
weeks, but inquiries continue heavy. 

Ferrotungsten, tungsten metal powder and tungsten 
ore prices have advanced further. Manganese ore 
quotations are strong in view of the German-Russian 
trade pact. Imported iron ore prices continue nomi- 
nal. 

Steelmaking gains were smaller in most districts 
last week, as a number of plants already are at ca- 
pacity. Pittsburgh was up 4 points to 79, Chicago 
rose 5% points to 84 and Youngstown moved up 4 
points to 86. Other increases included 2 points to 61 
in eastern Pennsylvania; 3’ points to 87% at Cleve- 
land; 3 points to 86 at Birmingham; 20 points to 100 
in New England; 7 points to 78% at Cincinnati and 
5% points to 72 at St. Louis. Unchanged were Wheel- 
ing at 88, Buffalo at 72 and Detroit at 99. 





Higher on a few products; 












Sept. 30 


Iron and Stee! $37.16 
Finished Steel 55.60 
20.75 


Steelworks Scrap. . 


Sept. 23 
$37.16 
55.60 
20.00 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET 


Sept. 16 


$36.76 
55.60 
17.83 





AVERAGES 


One Three One 
Month Agc Months Ago Year Ago 
Aug., 1939 June, 1939 Sept., 1938 
$35.95 $35.69 $36.48 
55.60 55.70 57.20 
15.30 14.49 14.23 


Five 
Years Ago 
Sept., 1934 

$32.15 

54.00 


9.45 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 
pipe. 


hot strip, nails, tin plate, 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 

Steel bars, Chicago 

Steel bars, Philadelphia 

Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 

Shapes, Philadelphia 

Shapes, Chicago 

Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No. 24 galy., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. 


Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 
Wire rods, No. 5 to 


*;-inch, Pitts. 


Sept. 30, Aug. 
1939 1939 
2.15¢ 2.15c 
2.15 2.15 
2.47 2.47 
2.05 2.05 
2.10 2.10 
2.215 2.215 
2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 
2.15 2.15 
2.10 2.10 
2.00 2.00 
3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 
2.00 2.00 
3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 

$5.00 $5.00 
2.45 2.40 


$34.00 $34.00 
34.00 34,00 
34.00 34.00 
43.00 43.00 


June Sept. 
1939 1938 
2.15c 2.25¢c 
2.15 2.25 
2.47 2.57 
2.05 2.15 
2.10 2.10 
2.215 2.215 
2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 
2.15 2.15 
2.10 2.10 
2.00 2.15 
3.05 3.20 
3.50 3.50 
2.00 2.15 
3.05 3.20 
3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 
$5.00 $5.35 
2.45 2.45 
$34.00 $34.00 
34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 
43.00 43.00 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 


Pittsburgh 2.00c 
Chicago, Gary 2.00c 
Cleveland 2.00c 
Detroit, del. 2.10¢ 
Buffalo 2.00c 
Sparrows Point, Md. 2.00¢ 
New York, del. 2.24c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.17c 
Granite City, Tl. 2.10¢ 
Middletown, O. 2.00c 
Youngstown, O. 2.00c 
Birmingham 2.00c 
Pacific Coast points 2.50¢ 
Cold Rolled 
Pittsburgh 3.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3.05¢ 
Buffalo 3.05¢ 
Cleveland 3.05¢ 
Detroit, delivered 3.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 3.37¢ 
New York, del. 3.39¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 3.15¢ 
Middletown, O. 3.05¢ 
Youngstown, O. 3.05¢ 
Pacific Coast points 3.65¢ 
Galvanized No, 24 
Pittsburgh 3.50¢ 
Chicago, Gary .. 880c 
Peery tease Cae 
Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ~.. SB6Te 
New York, delivered . 3.74c 
Birmingham 3.50c 


70 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Granite City, Ill. 


Middletown, O.......... 
Youngstown, O. ........ 
Pacific Coast points.... 


Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary 
Granite City, 


Il. 


3.05c 


3.15¢ 


Long Ternes No, 24 Unassorted 


Pittsburgh, Gary 


Pacific Coast 


Enameling Sheets 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary 


Granite City, Il. 
Youngstown, O. 


Cleveland 
Middletown, 
Pacific Coast... 


No. 10 
2.75¢c 
2.75¢ 
2.85¢c 
2.75¢c 
2.75c 
2.75¢ 
3.35¢ 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. 
Chrome-Nickel 


No. 302 No. 304 

Bars 24.00 25.00 
Plates 27.00 29.00 
Sheets 34.00 36.00 
Hot strip 21.50 23.50 
Cold strip 28.00 30.00 

Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. No. 

410 430 442 446 

Bars 18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 


e Sept. 30, Aug. June Sept. 
Pig Iron 1939 1939 1939 1938 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $24.34 $22.34 $22.34 $21.34 
ag | ge re ‘igiveke:s (AO. . Gow meee. 250 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 24.34 22.34 22.34 21.34 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 24.21 229.21 22.21 21.21 
No. 2, foundry, Chicago 23.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 
Southern No, 2, Birmingham 19.38 17.38 17.38 16.38 
Southern No 2, del. Cincinnati. 22.89 9209.89 20.89 19.89 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.). 25.215 23.215 23.215 22.215 
Malleable, Valley : 23.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 
Malleable, Chicago .......... 23.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 30.34 28.34 28.34 28.34 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh S37" Way 21.17 ° 20.17 
Ferromanganese, del, Pittsburgh. 105.33 85.33 85.33 97.77 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. $22.75 $16.15 $15.00 $15.25 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa.. 20.25 14.375 13.125 12.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago.. 20.25 13.75 13.55 13.60 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 22.25 17.75 17.75 17:75 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 21.75 15.50 15.50 16.60 
Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens $3.75 $3.75 ° $8.75 $3.75 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 

Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 Buffalo eet ee ees, 
Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Gulf ports ............. 2.45¢ 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 24.00 35.00 Birmingham ........... 2.10¢ 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 32.00 52.00 St. Louis, del. ......... 2.34¢c 

Pacific Coast points.... 2.70c 


Steel Plate 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Chicago $5.00 
5.10 


4.40 


er) 


So a rr 2.10c 
owe aa 2'29¢ ™ Plate, _— (base box) 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.15c Pittsburgh, Gary, 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.42c Granite City, Ill. ........ 
Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.33c _Mfg. Terne Plate (base bex) 
Chicago or Gary ...... 210c Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 
Seep 2.10c Granite City, Ml. 
Birmingham 2.10¢ 
Coatesville, Pa. ... 2.35¢ Bars 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 2.10c Soft Steel 
Cazeyenont, Del. ......... ave 
Youngstown ........... 2.10¢ (Base, 20 tons or over) 
Gulf ports ............. 2.45c Pittsburgh . 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.60c Chicago or Gary 
A ee ee 
Steel Floor Plates Birmingham ........... 
Ses) are Beec CICVOIANG. vic ise ts 
ee eee RS 
SPURER OGTUR .iaitacicescsse Gute DORPOI, Gelivered ...... 
Pacific Coast ports .... 3.95c Philadelphia, del. ...... 
Boston, delivered ....... 
mew TOrm, Gel. 2... es 
Standard Shapes Gulf ports .......... 
Putebureh ............. 2.10c Pacific Coast points.... 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.21%¢ _. mall Stee 
New York, del. ......... 2.27¢ (Base, 5 tons oF of 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41c Pittsburgh oe 
Bethlehem Tt 2.10c Chicago or Gary 
Chicago Ee has Sak outh 2.10ec Detroit, delivered 
Cleveland, del. ......... 2.30c Cleveland 


a 
4 
4 
} 









eo ane ot 


SMR RET ee 












Mice 


Pea oe 


eee 


ieee ee 


Se eee eee 
Birmingham ; 2.15¢ 
SUE PME eld wavs whe ks 2.50¢ 
Pacific Coast points .... 2.75c 
Iron 
Chicago, Terre Haute... 2.05c 
Philadelphia ........... 2.37¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined... .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base* 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 


Cleve., Birm., Young., 

Sparrows Pt., Pitts.... 1.90c 
OE BOTAS cosine i ei és 2.25¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.35¢c 


Rail Steel Bars, Base* 


Pittsburgh, Gary Chi- 

cago, Buffala, Cleve- 

land, Birm. ree 
ty. a ear ae 2.25¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.35¢ 


*Base prices 20 cents less per 
100 lbs. in lots of 20 tons or 
over of one size, in lenaths of 
30 feet or over, for shipment 
at one time to one destination. 


Wire Products 


Pitts-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb: keg in carloads 


Standard wire nails .... $2.40 
Cement coated nails .... $2.40 
(Per pound) 

Polished fence staples .. 2.40c 

Galv. barbed wire, stand- 

ard 12% gage _ two- 

point hog, 80-rod spool 

$2.76; two-point cattle, 

80-rod spool . $2.58 
Annealed fence wire 2 90¢ 
Galv. fence wire 3.30c 
Woven wire fencing (buse 

C. L. column) .. 57.00 
Single loop bale tier 

(base C. L. column) 56.00 

To Manufacturin: Trade 


Base, Pitts. - Clev-~. - Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 


Brighc bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire 2.65¢ 
Spring wire ... 3.20¢ 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh . $3.70 
Cold-Finished Bars 
Carbon’ Alloy 
Pittsburgh 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
Chicago 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
Gary, Ind. 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
Detroit 2.70c *3.45c 
Cleveland ..... 2.65c 3.35¢ 
| 2.65¢ 3.35c 


* Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 
(Base, 20 tons or over) 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 


ton, Bethlehem ..... 2.70¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.80¢ 
Alloy Alloy 

S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E Diff. 
2000. ..:..Q85 3100. . 0.70 
2100 0.75 Beoe;.ck<s 1.35 
230U. . 1.55 | 3.80 
2500 Be \ i ee 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo....... 0.55 


4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 


St eS renee 1.10 
S00 U.8091:10 CP, . «16.0. e 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
SN I Sis os oe. Sows si ov 1.20 
6100 spring fats ......... 0.85 
a Set. Ok a 1.50 
eee WON es ca'yin)s cose 0.85 
9200 spring flats ......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 


cold, 3 tons or over) 


Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham. . 2.00c 
DOOR, GOhi. i sicscsn ss 2.10¢ 
Philadelphia, del. . @282e 
New York, del. ....... 236c 
Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm. 2.10c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80c 
Chicago = €¢ 6 seuss a) See 
Deere Gel. .....s.02+ Bee 
Worcester, Mass. . . 3.00c 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts. 
SS ne: 
0.51—0.75.......... 4.30c 
iy sf) | ae 6.15¢c 
Over 1.00.. 8.35¢ 


Worcester, Mass. $4 : higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 
Detroit, del. 3.05¢c 
Worcester, Mass. ...... 3.95¢ 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill... 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 

20—100 Ibs. 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 


$40.00 


Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 

Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
Cents per pound 

Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 


Do., axle steel ....... 2.35c 


Spikeg, R. R. base ..... 3.00¢ 
Track bolts, base ..... 4.15¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
Ibs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% wp; 
full containers additional 10%. 


Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller ....68.5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in. ... .66 off 
Do. 1% and larger... . .64 off 

Tie BORE. coisa inn SSEROF 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts attached 
72.5 off; in packages with 
nuts separate 72.5-12% off; 
bulk 84 off on 15,000 of 3-inch 
and shorter, or 5000 over 3-in. 
Step bolts 
Elevator bolts 
Plow bolts 


toe sew Off 
Nuts 


Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
6-inch and less.. 67 70 
DO: 64 65 
1% and larger.. 62 62 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller... .67.5 off 
Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller... .75.0 off 
Headless set screws ...70.0 off 
Piling 
Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo... 2.40c 
GEE TI, «<b ajacale c's. sais . S2iSe 
Rivets, Washers 
Structural, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago ... 3.40c 


ye-inch and smaller, 


3 eee ae... s. <BR 54 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. ..65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila., to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
% yy ere toe 63% 54 
% Teor rT ae... 58 
1—3 ~ 68 ' 60% 
Iron 
%4 re ky 13 
1—-1% os) ee 19 
1% OL eT ETS ae 21% 
2 LPR OO oe 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 yen , 61 52% 
2%-—3 ... 64 55 % 
3%—6 .. A 66 57% 
7and 8 poalte boas 65 55 % 
9 and 10 64 % 55 
Iron 
Me oe 30% 15 
2%—3% ...... 31% 17% 
re Divya + acc ee 21 
4%—8 32% 20 
9—12 ety .. 28% 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 67 % 
ay ee NOU ia ttc OOO 
2% to 3, lap weld 63 
3% to 6, lap weld ...... 65 
7 and 8, lap weld ...... 64 
10-inch lap weld 63 % 
12-inch, lap weld 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv. 
% butt weld . 25 7 
land 1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld .... 33 15% 
2 butt weld ..... 32% 15 
1% lap weld 23 % 7 
2 lap weld 25 % 9 
2% to 3% lap weld 26% 11% 


4 lap weld : 28% 15 
4% to 8 lap weld 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 

1%”O.D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 

1%”O.D. 13 11.06 22.93 

a” -©D). 13 12.38 19.35 

2%”0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 

2%”0.D. 12 15.16 dick 

2%”"0.D. 12 16.58 26.57 

2%”0:D 12 17.54 29.00 

a” Ge: 12 18.35 31.36 

3%”0.D. 11 23.15 39.81 

4° ©). 10 28.66 49.90 

BS” ae. 9 44.25 73.93 
eo” “OD. 7 68.14 

Seamless 

Hot Cold 

Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 

y abies LR GE 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 

1%”0.D. 13 9.26 10.67 

1%”0.D. 13 10.23 11.79 

1%”0.D. 13 11.64 13.42 


a" OD 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0O.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2% ”0.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
eo Creer 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0O.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
i OD. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”"0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
a COE. 9 46.87 54.01 
6” O.D. 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 19.00 

Do., 4-in. 52.00 


Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Young., 
Birm., Sparrows Point 


Slabs 


$34.00 


Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Forging Quality Billets 

Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth ; 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago 34.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No.5 to .8- 
SE Ma eS enlace eas 43.00 


Do., over .8, to 4]-in.incl. 48.00 
Worcester up $2; Galveston 
up $6; Pacific Coast up $9. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt, 1.90c 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur... $3.75 
Connellsville, fdry.. 4.75- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 


New River fdry. . 
Wise county fdry... 
Wise county fur. 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 10.88-11.35 


Chi., ov., outside del. 9.75 
Chicago, del. 10.50 
Terre Haute, del. 10.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 10.50 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens 7.00 
Indianapolis, del. 10.00 
Cincinnati, del. 9.75 
Cleveland, del. 10.30 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. 10.25 
Philadelphia, del. 10.65 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed cast 
of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol 16.00¢c 
Toluol, two degree 22.00c 
Solvent naphtha 26.00c 
Industrial xylol . 26.00c 


Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums) 16.25c 
Do. (450 lbs) 15.25¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers . §.75¢ 
Per ton, buik, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $28.00 


pd 
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Pig Iron ° Neo. 2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdryv able Basic mer 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. St. Louis, northern 23.50 23.50 23.00 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25¢c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Louis from Birmingham +93.12 22.62 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. St. Paul from Duluth 25.63 25.63 26.13 
No.2 Malle- Besse- tOver 0.70 phos. 

Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer Low Phos, 

Bethlehem, Pa $24.00 $24.50 $23.50 $25.00 Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y 

Birdsboro, Pa 294.00 24.50 93.50 25.00 $28.50, base; $29.74 delivered Philadelphia. 

Birmingham, Ala.§ 19.38 ; 18.38 24.00 : > 

Bumalo 23.00 23.50 22.00 24.00 valley f Mi a i er 

Chicaeo a ra poi a Valley furnace $22.50 Lake Superior fur. . $27.00 
Z 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 Pitts jist. fur 9905 : 

ieneiai 23.00 2300 2250 2350 itts. dist. fur. 22.50 do., del, Chicago 30.34 

Detroit 23.00 23.00 92.50 23.50 Lyles, Tenn. 26.50 

egg 23.50 23.50 , 24.00 *Silvery 

Erie, P% 2% 0 99 5 : er : Peer se ee ; ob ta ee 

sire Md i mM 23.00 23.50 22.50 24.00 Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $27.50; 6.51-7—$28.00; 

, Mass. 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 7-7.50-—$28.50; 7.51-8--$29.00; — 8-8.50—$29.50; —8.51-9—$30.00 

Granite City, Ill 2°.00 23.00 22.50 93 50 9-9.50—$30.50; Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 

Hamilton, O 23.00 23.00 22.50 ; B F sili - 

Neville Island, Pa. 223.00 23.00 22 50 23.50 Jack . . recy er capsaagy eng ; 

eaeeg Stat 21.00 - rege ste O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 

Ciote ey sao a. a . us $1 a ton. 

Sharpsville, Pa 27.00 23.00 22 50 93.50 Pt lower all il deli -ed am . P 

Sparrow’s Point, Md 24.00 9350) iT all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 

Swedeland, Pa 24.00 94.50 3 50 25.00 PO quoted with freight allowed. t aaa 

Toledo, O 23,00 2700 ED DAKO anganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
Youngstown, O 28.00 23.00 250 23-50 ee ce eee weer oes eee Se per TOR. 
: . mn i R M4 Magnesite 
oem to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus efractories Imported dead - burned 
or higher Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Fire Clay Brick Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
Super Quality timore bases (bags).. $45.00 

Delivered from Basing Points: Pa., Mo., Ky. . $60.80 Do. domestic nb ; 40.00 

Akron, O., from Cleveland 24.39 24.39 23.89 24.89 a. TH — ae e Do., f.0.b. Chewelah, 

Baltimore from Birmingham 24.78 23.66 ray chr ~ aac tg Ky... 47.50 Wash., net ton, bulk 22.00 

Boston from Birmingham 24.12 x : P Alabama, Georgia ...... 47.50 net ton, bags 26. 
New Jersey 52.5 se a iat ite 

Boston from Everett, Mass 2450 25.00 2400 2550 “©” “frm -.-.« 52.50 Quicksel magnesite 

Boston from Buffalo 2450 2500 2400 2350 pp. yy ene ee 3 go75 | ktnins, fab. Chewe- 

Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 26.50 — 27.00 : Geargia Alabama... S42an ft. Wash. net. bulk 2200 

Canton, O., from Cleveland 439 2439 2389 2489 now sare gieeacaaag 34.20 Rasie Brick 

Chicago from Birmingham 23.22 e ee serney ; 49.00 Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plu- 

Cincinnati from Hamilton, O 23.24 2411 23.61 ets hic , mouth Meeting, Chester, Pu 

Cincinnati from Birmingham 23.06 22.06 First quality 39.90 Chrome brick $47.00 

Cleveland from Birminrham 23.32 22.82 . intermediate 2s 36.10 Chem. bonded chrome ya 

Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O 24.94 24.94 24.44 24.44 Second quality ...... 31.35 Magnesite brick 67 ON 

Milwaukee from Chicago 24.10 2410 23.60 24.60 Matleable Bung Brick Chem. bonded magnesite 57.1") 

Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, All bases . $56.05 

_ Toledo or Detroit 26.19 26.19 25.69 26.69 Silica Brick Fluorspar 
meoneats, N. ae from Birmingham 25 15 oe Pennsylvania ....... $47.50 Washed gravel, duty 
ag “Bhat J.. from Bethlehem 25.53 26.03 Joliet, E. Chicago 55.10 pd., tide, net ton $25.09 
*hiladelphia from Birmingham 24.46 23.96 Birmingham, Ala. 47.50 Washed gravel, f.o.b. 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 24.84 25.34 24.34 Ladle Brick Tll.. Kv., net ton 
Pittsburgh district from Neville(Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) carloads, all rail 20.00 
_ Island ! jand $1.24 freight. Dry press ie $28.00 Do, barge 20.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 25.45 an | Sie a a $26.00 No. 2 lump 21.00-22.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 

ferromanganese, T8-82% bon, per Ib. contained earlots, contr., net ton $142.50 contract, carlots, 2 x 
tidewater, duty pd... $100.00 chrome 16.50c Do, spot 145.00 ‘a-in., Ib 14.00c 

Do., del. Pittsburgh 105.33 Do., ton lots 17.25¢ Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 Do., 2% ; Sites 12.50¢ 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom Do., less-ton lots 17.75¢ Do, spot, ton lots 150.00 Spot %c higher 

Palmerton, Pa., spot 392.00 Car- Ton Less 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon Sili i 

; 32. , € , Silicon Bri . . 

Do., 26-28%, Palmer- rates Ste BINA 3.2%0 pg carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 ones See a 

hom 3950 2% carb... 16.50¢ 17.25¢ 17.75¢ Do, spot a we wm. 5 $60.5 
a ; Se 1% carb. 17.50¢ 18.25¢ 18.75¢ Do, contr } * ‘ aes 
Ferrosilicon, 0% freight 0.10% earb. 19.50¢ 20.25¢c 20.75¢e “het ss nt pet a —_ Leong en Carload, spot 74.50 

allowed, c.l 69.50 (9.20% earb. 18.50c 19.25c 19.75¢ sh Cte J _ Less-ton lots, Ib. 3.750 

Do., ton lot 80.50 Ss ot ai hi ee Se Alsifer, contract carlots, Manganese Briquets 

Do., 75 per cent 126.00 F P oe f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 1b. 7.50c contract carloads : 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. Vereekenyaeeeam, 55- Do, ton lots acces Soe hulk freight hikocal: 
Silicomanganese, 2% cc. 103.00 cant — cont., f.0.b. Do, Caner tne lots 8.50c lb. Ey 5.00c 

2% carbon, 108.00; 1%, 118.00 | ie — Spot “ec Ib. higher Ton lots 5.50¢ 

Contract ton price $11 Calcium molybdate, Ib. Chromium Briquets, con- Less-ton lots 5.75¢ 

higher: spot $5 over molyb. cont., f.0.b, mill 0.80 tract. any quantity, Spot tac higher 

contract Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, freight allowed, 1b. 7.25€ Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
Ferrotungsten, stund., lb lb., con. ti., f.0.b. Niag- Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50¢ contract, carloads, 

eon. dei. care »»5 ara Falls, ton lots $1.23 Do, ton lots . Es 8.00¢ gross ton S07 50 
F oi Do., less-ton lots 1.25 Do., less-ton lots 8 25¢ Do. s 2.5 
errovanadium, 35 to n.9) a maaaaiy — 

@%. 1b. cont.. 2.70-2.80-2.90 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Tungsten Metal Powder, 24-40% antract me 
Peles Pasa 3 limes ie # vemtiaiosae max., ton lots, 1b. 1.35 according to grade ae ee 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, rn taeiaaie take ae ge A a “a loads, Ib., alloy 14.00¢ 

cl, 17-18% Rockdale, eae , ee ee. een. SO dOte 15.00¢ 

. o , Spot 5c higher Gram 10ts, 1D... .%...:. $2.75 

Tenn,, basis, 18%, $3 agg 8 ap a poe Do, less-ton lots 16.00¢ 

unitage, 58.50; electro- Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, Ades ‘Mh : r ce — Spot %e higher 

lytic, per ton, c. 1., 23- contract, Ib. con. col., habs i pes ipercnpay Malvbdenam: ?P -d 

96% f.0.b, Monsanto, ae eee as... OR eae coe. fob. York. Pa, 

Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 Do., less-ton lots 2.30 ce 1.15 ee mee ‘ 
? tag Spot is 10c higher Chromium Metal, 98% 200-Ib. kegs, Ib $2.40 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- woul - & cr.. 0.50 carbon max.., Do, 100-200 Ib. lots ps 

mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. echnical molybdenum contract, Ib. con. Do, under 100-Ib. lots 300 

Ib., contained cr., del. trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- chrome g0.0N° Molybd Oxid 

carlots 10.50c lybdenum, lb. molyb. Do. spot 85.00c rfc , a ine 

Do., ton lots 1125¢ —cont.,-‘f.0.b. mill 0.80 fs ~ magi ahs ten gaa al 

* § 22 ” baat ¥ 88% chrome, contract 79.00¢ Iv 

: ‘ c ; . 79.00 Ivbdenum, per pound 

a Ngee <g 11.50c Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- Do. spot 84.00¢c contained, f.o.b. pro- 
67-72% carloads, 2% car- 18%, ti., 6-8% carb., Silicon Metal, 1% iron, ducers’ plant 80.00¢ 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 





Ruse Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- —————-Sheets—— ——.. Cold -— Cold Drawn Bars — 
Soft %-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled SAE SAE 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
a ee 3.88 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 5.66 3:73 4.78 1.86 3.46 4.13 8.63 7.23 
New York (Met. ).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.43 1.60 1.74 3.51 1.09 8.59 7.19 
Philadelphia 3.85 3.85 4.35 3.55 3.55 5.25 3.50 1.55 4.43 3.51 4.06 8.56 7.16 
ree 3.70 3.85 3.80 3.55 3.55 5.00 3.55 4.90 5.05 4.05 
Norfolk, Va. ...... 3.90 4.00 3.75 3.75 5.20 3.75 5.40 4.15 
| ra 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 5.25 3.35 4.40 4.50 3.42 3.75 8.15 6.75 
Pirceeuren ........ 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.35 ‘ 4.50 3.35 3.65 8.35 6.95 
Cleveland ......... 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.35 4.55 4.62 3.20 3.735 8.15 6.75 
Detroit 3.33 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 ro Me i 3.43 4.50 4.59 3.40 3.80 8.45 7.05 
re 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.42 4.57 3.45 4.00 8.50 7.10 
Chicago oe 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.35 1.30 1.60 3.50 3.75 8.15 6.75 
Twin CUS: . ww ess. 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 4.40 3.60 4.95 4.50 3.83 4.34 8.84 7.44 
Milwaukee ........ 3.63 3.73 3.73 3.68 3.68 9.2 3.48 41.43 1.73 3.88 8.38 6.98 
ree 3.62 3.72 3.72 3.47 3.47 5.07 3.38 4.32 4.52 3.61 4.02 8.52 tke 
| | 5 ee 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.90 5.00 4.30 
Memphis 3.90 4.00 4.00 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.75 5.00 4.31 
Chattanooga 3.80 3.90 3.90 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.65 4.40 4.39 
Tulsa, Okla. 4.44 4.54 4.54 4.33 4.33 5.93 4,24 5.19 4.69 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 5.88 3.35 4.85 4.43 
New Orleans ....... 3.85 4.65 4.65 3.80 3.80 5.75 4.10 4.60 5.00 5.10 
Houston, Tex. . 4.05 6.20 6.20 4.05 4.05 57D 4.20 5.25 
Eee ararae 3.65 3.85 5.20 3.40 3.50 5.25 3.70 6.50 4.75 5.60 
Portland, Oreg. .... 4.00 4.40 6.10 4.00 4.00 5.50 3.95 6.50 4.75 , 3.85 , ; 
Los Angeles 4.00 4.50 6.35 4.00 4.00 6.20 4.20 6.30 5.00 4.45 6.00 10.40 9.55 
San Francisco 4.00 4.35 6.00 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.75 6.40 5.15 6.55 10.65 9.80 
7S AE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— BASE QUANTITIES 
a aint hd = Soft B Bands, H Plates, Sh FI Plates, H 
1050 ri S F SO ars, ands, oops, ates, snapes, fioor ates, ot 
Series Series Series Series potled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds. 
Boston ; 4.18 7.50 6.05 5.80 7.90 ot i ei gma iy a. a hs New oe 
r ; d ay = er 300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 0-299 pounds oops only n 
pre llbebg Kk (Met. ). mys ae —~ oor 771 San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Balti Pp ; 3.85 ‘ be oF: : pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in Birmingham. 
MENEEHOTE .----+--- aad Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
Norfolk, Va. cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York and St. Louis; 450-3749 
is ice pounds in Boston; 500-1499 pounds in Buffalo; 1000-1999 pounds 
Buffalo ........... 3.55 7.10 5.65 5.40 7.50 in Philadelphia; 300-4999 pounds in San Francisco and Portland; 
I 
Pittsburgh ° . 3.40 7.35 5.95 5.50 7.60 anv quantity in Twin Cities 
J 3.30 7.30 5.85 5.85 7.70 i Galvanized Sheets: Base 0-1499 pa . , 
9.59 a alvz 4 s Ss: Base, 0-1499 pounds in New York, Tulsa: 
Detroit 3.38 7.42 5.97 5.72 7.19 150-1499 pounds in Cleveland, Chicago, Milwapkee, Pittsburgh: 1-9 
Cincinnati 3.65 7.44 5.96 5.74 7.84 bundles in Baltimore, Norfolk; 1-6 bundles in Los Angeles: 300-4999 
x e pounds in Portland, San Francisco; 450-3749 pounds in Boston: 500- 
oo a 3.70 7.10 5.65 5.40 7.50 1499 pounds in Birmingham, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Detroit, St. Louis 
Twn Cities ....... 3.95 7.45 6.00 6.09 8.19 rags 8 ga nig over in Chattanooga, Philadelphia; any quantity 
Milwaukee ........ 3.78 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.%0 mn win Cities. ‘ 
eee 3.82 7.47 6.02 ST 7.87 Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
pat ee of all size. 
Seattle 5.65 7.80 7.65 8.45 Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, except 0-299 
Portland, Oreg. 5.70 ? 7.80 7.65 8.50 pounds in San Francisco. 
Los Angeles 4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base. 1000 pounds and over, 
San Francisco 5.00 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 except 0-4999 pounds in San Francisco; 0-1999 in Portland 
CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Sept. 28 
Export Prices f. o. b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio last Reportea 
ag gia rich — — 
gross nome ji Esd Francs France $§Mark 
British uoted in ‘dy. pi Si. .2.5 $20.30 4 19 O(a) $15.07 679.30 $18 67 ss 825.9 63 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds f gs igre : 18.50 412 ¢ ? wi grt 3 a 
1. K. ports dollars at sterling asic bess. pig iron. . 7 : aU (D) OF. 
sd. current value sd Furnace coke...... 4.60 1 42 $99 225 6.79 02 7.60 19 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00Si... $20.00 5 00 ‘$18.32 e'3 Billets......... 29.50 7 7 22.84 1,029 = 29.20 360 58.60 (96.5 
Basic bessemer. . biacatat a 19.59 2 60 Standard rails. . 1.68c¢ 9100 1 4lce 1,405 ) Of 1,37 » 38 «132 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 21.00 5 5 0* Merchant bars..... 2.05c 11 12 Ott = 1.32c 1,304 19 1,300 1.98¢ 110 
ee $99.50 7 76 $38.34 4 10 0 Structural shapes. 1 &84c 10 8 OTF 1.27c 1,268 1.92 1,250 1.9 107 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.. 45.50 I1 7 6 43.67 26 Plates, Vase or 5 ;, ei 
MMs. ... af 94c 10 19 314 |. 6¢ 1,650 Oe I 19 127 
Standard rails......... $38.00 9 100 $48.99 5 15 0 t . ghe ta 9 195 5e4 ) ' » <Q 
Merchant bars. . 1.94c 11 00 1.8lc to 1.90¢ 4150to5 00 pe rene 2 : : : é ‘ 
Structural shapes. . 1.77c 10 00 1.76c to 1.8lce 4126to4 150 > meeaare. oner. 24 30S 17 50 Te : - 
Plates, ti in. or 5 mm. 1.93c 10 18 9 2.14c to 233c 5126to6 26 Seer MM... « 9. Od¢ ve é.6 SU +14 6/00 6.66c 3/0 
Sheets, black, 24 gage rae 3.45c 19 10 0 1.98e 2,000 ) 1,650 3.1le 173 
or 0.5 mm. 2.30c 13 O00 2.90c 7 126° Band nd i 2.12¢ 12 7 Of} l 5c (1 Wy 300 i 7 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga., “corr. 2.78 15 15 0 3.47c 9 26 53 cphaaialieeecotaai . , _ ', —_ 2.29¢ It 
Bands and strips...... 216042 50 1.90¢ to 1.92¢ 5 00to5 10 *Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. {1 to 3 mm. basic price 
H . 3 . c 2.3 ? 7 } one . : . 
pi at reno oth 4 bo os 0 3 & "5990 660c 6 « 176 OU Britisn quotations are for basic open-neartn steel. Continent usually for basic-bessemer stecl 
Wire nails, base....... ..... 4 2.66c to 2.76c 7 O0O0to7 50 (a) del. Middlesbrougn. 5s rebate to approved customers. (b) nematite. °Close annealed 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $4.05 1 03 ‘ +tRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 


British ferromanganese 4100.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard autv-paid 


October 2, 1939 


**Gol 


1 sterling not quoted. $§I 


1 poun 











Corrected to Friday night. 


MEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham. No. 1 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp 
New Eng. del. No. 1 
juffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Chicago, No 1 
Chicago, auto, no 
alloy 
Chicago, No. 2 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland, No, 1 
Cleveland, No, 2 
Detroit, No. 1 
Detroit, No. 2 
Eastern Pa., No, 1 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 
Federal, Ill. 
Granite City, R. R. 
Granite City, No, 2 
Los Angeles, No, 1 
Los Angeles, No. 2 
L. A., No, 1 f.a.s. 
L. A., No. 2 f.a.s. 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 
St. Louis, R. R. 
St. Louis, No. 2 
San Francisco, No. 1 
San Francisco No, 2 
Seattle, No. 1 
Toronto, dirs, No. 1. 
Valleys, No, 1 


auto 


14.50 
17.00-17.50 
2000-2050 
18.00-18.50 
19,00-19.50 


17.50-18.00 
15.50-16.00 
15.50-16.00 
19.75-20.25 
18.75-19.25 


#15.50-16.00 
614.50-15.00 


21.50-22.00 
20.00-20.50 
15.50-16.00 
16.50-17.00 
15.50-16.00 
12.50-13.00 
11.50-12.00 
15.00-16.00 
14.00-15.00 
16.50 
23.00-23.50 
22..50-23.00 
20.00-20.50 
16.50-17.00 
16.00-16.50 
12.50-13.00 
11.50-12.00 
11.00-12.00 
9.75-10.25 
22.00-22.50 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 


factory 
dealers 
dealers 


Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

E. Pa., new mat 
E. Pa., old mat. 
Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Valleys 


BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Cleveland 

Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 


Toronto, dealers 


18.00-18.50 
17.00-17.50 
15.00-15.50 
19.25-19.75 


*18.50-19.00 


21.50-22.00 
18.50-19.50 
11.00-11.50 
22.50-23.00 
12.50-13.00 
11.00-11.50 
21.00-21.50 


18.00-18.50 
15.00-15.50 
15.75-16.75 

14.00 


20.50-21.00 


12.00-12.50 
8.50- 9.00 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


Chicago 
Cincinnati, 
Detroit 

tLos Angeles 
St. Louis 
Toronto, 


BUSHELING 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 1 
Cincin., No. 1, deal. 
Cincinnati, No, 2 
Cleveland, No, 2 
Detroit, No. 1, new 
Valleys, new, No. 1 
Toronto, dealers 


dealers 


dealers 


13.50-14.00 
10.50-11.00 


*13.50-14.00 


3.75- 4.00 
10.50-11.00 


1.75- 5.25 


18.00-18.50 
17.50-18.00 
10.00-10.50 

4.00- 4.50 
11.50-12.00 


616,00-16.50 


19.50-20.00 


4.25- 4.75 


MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; tindicates brokers prices 


11.50-12.00 
12.00-12.50 
7.00- 7.50 
9.00- 9.50 
*9.50-10.00 


Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, 
Detroit 


dealers 
no alloy. 


Eastern Pa. 14.00-14.50 
Los Angeles 5.00 
New York *6.50- 7.00 
Pittsburgh 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis 7.50- 8.00 


San Francisco 
Toronto, dealers 


Valleys 13.50- 14.00 
SHOVELING TURNINGS 

Buffalo 13.00-13.50 
Cleveland 11.00-11.50 
Chicago 12.50-13.00 


13.50-14.00 
Detroit ; *11.50-12.00 
Pitts., alloy-free 16.00-16.50 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Rlast Furnace Il’se 
Boston district *5.75- 6.00 
Buffalo 11.50-12.00 
Cincinnati, 6.00- 6.50 
Cleveland 11.00-12.00 
Eastern Pa 11.50-12.00 


Chicago, spel, anal, 


dealers 


Detroit *8.50- 9.00 
New York *3.50- 4.00 
Pittsburgh 11.50-12.00 
Toronto, dealers 4.00- 4.50 


AXLE TURNINGS 
Buffalo 

Boston district 
Chicago, elec. fur. 
East. Pa. elec. fur.. 
St. Louis 

Toronto ; 
CAST IRON BORINGS 


15.00-15.50 
*10.00-10.50 
19.50-20.00 
19.50-20.00 
12.50-13.00 
4.50- 4.75 


Birmingham +6.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem. f8.00- 8.50 
Buffalo 11.50-12.00 
Chicago 11.50-12.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 6.00- 6.50 


Cleveland 11.00-12.00 


Detroit rien ‘8$.50- 9.00 
E. Pa., chemical 10.00-11.00 
New York *3.50- 4.00 
St. Louis 7.50- 8.00 
Toronto, dealers. 4.25- 4.75 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 21.50-22.00 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 


Chicago 22.00-22.50 
St. Louis 19.00-19.50 


SPRINGS 

Buffalo 22.00-22.50 
Chicago, coil 22.50-23.00 
Chicago, leaf 21.00-21.50 
Eastern Pa. 23.50 
Pittsburgh 27.00-27.50 


St. Louis 20.00-20,.50 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham 712.00-12.50 
Buffalo 222.00-22.50 
Chicago (3 ft. ) 21.00-21.50 
Chicago (2 ft.) 22.50-23.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 22.50-23.00 
Detroit *22.50-23.00 
Los Angeles .. 15.00-15.50 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 27.00-27.50 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 20.50-21.00 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 


Buffalo .. 20.00-20.50 
Chicago 18.50-19.00 
Cleveland 20.00-20.50 
Pittsburgh ........ 25.50-26.00 
St. Louis 17.50-18.00 
eee ae 16.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES 

Chicago ; 19.00-19.50 


St. Louis, cut 17.00-17.50 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
St. Louis ree 19.00-19.50 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Chicago, net 14.50-15.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 10.50-11.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 

Buffalo 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, net ..... 13.00-13.50 
Cincinnati, dealers... 9.75-10.25 


. 18.00-18.50 
712.00-12.50 
12.00-12.50 


Eastern Pa. 
New York 
St. Louis 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham ....... 711.00-11.50 
Boston district +9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa., No.1 .. 21.50-22.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 12.50-13.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 .. 16.00-16.50 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston district . 712.25-12.75 
Buffalo 18.00-18.50 
Cleveland 18.00-18.50 
Detroit .715.00-15.50 
Los Angeles 9.00 
Pittsburgh 19.50-20.00 
FORGE SCRAP 

Boston district .. 77.00 
Chicago, heavy .... 22.50-23.00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Cleveland, crops.... 
Eastern Pa., crops.. 
Pitts., billet, bloom, 

slab crops 28.00-28.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Buffalo 22.00-22.50 
Chicago 21.50-22.00 
Cleveland 20.00-21.00 
Eastern Pa. . 24.50-25.00 
23.50-24.00 


17.50-18.00 
26.00 


Pittsburgh 
OOTEIG «i. ss. : 15.00 
Detroit . 717.50-18.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham . ¥14.00-15.00 
Boston 15.00- 15, 50 
Chicago 22.00-22.50 


. 718.50-19.00 
23.50-24.00 
19.75-20.25 


New York 
Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis 
STEEL CAR AXLES 


Birmingham +15.00-16.00 
Boston district *16.50-17.00 


Chicago, net 21.50-22.00 
Eastern Pa. .... 24.50-25.00 
St. Louis 21.00-21.50 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago (cut) 
St. Louis, No. 1 
SHAFTING 

Boston district 
Ae ery 718.00-19.00 


20.50-21.00 
18.00-18.50 


. 718.00-18.50 


Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis, 1%-3%” 
CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham ...... 
Boston dist., iron... 
Buffalo, steel ...... 
Chicago, iron 
Chicago, rolled steel 
Cincin., iron, deal... 
Eastern Pa., iron ... 
Eastern Pa., steel.. 
Pittsburgh, iron 
Pittsburgh, steel 

St. Louis, iron 

St. Louis, steel 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham . 
Boston, No. 1 mach.. 
N. Eng. del. No. 2 
N. Eng. del. 
Buffalo, cupola 
Buffalo, mach. 
Chicago, agri. 
Chicago, auto 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Cincin., 


net.. 
net. . 


mach. net. 
mach. deal. 
Cleveland, mach. 
Detroit, cupola, net. 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 
E. Pa., mixed yard. 
Los Angeles, net ... 
Pittsburgh cupola. . 
San Francisco, del.. 
Seattle Wey. 
St. Louis, cupola 
St. Louis, agri. mach. 
St. L., No. 1 mach.. 
San Francisco 
Toronto, No. 1, 
mach., net, dealers 


HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. Break 
New England, del. .. 
Buffalo, break. 
Cleveland, break, net 
Detroit, auto net ... 
Detroit, break. 
Eastern Pa. 
Los Ang., auto, net. 
New York, break.. 
Pittsburgh, break 


STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham 

Boston district 
Buffalo 

Chicago, net 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 
Detroit, net 
Eastern Pa. . 

New York, fdy. .... 
St Louis ix 
Toronto dealers, net 


MALLEABLE 
Birmingham, R. R. 
New England, del.. 
Buffalo Fe: 
Chicago, R. R. 
Cincin., agri., deal.. 
Cleveland, rail 2 
Eastern Pa., R. R. .. 
Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, R. R. 


rail 


textile 


24.00-25.00 
19.50-20.00 


. 13.50-14.00 


410.00 
22.00-22.50 
19.00-19.50 
21.50-22.00 
17.50-18.00 
22.50-23.00 

25.00 
21.00-21.50 
27.00-27.50 
19.00-19.50 
20.00-20.50 


+13.00-13.50 
716.00-16.50 


18.00-19.00 
20.00-25.00 
19.00-19.50 
20.00-20.50 
15.50-16.00 
16.50-17.01) 


railroad net 16.50-17.00 


17.00-17.50 
18.50-19.00 
19.50-20.00 
14.50-15.00) 

23.00 

20.00 
13.00-13.50 
22.00-22.50 
12.50-13.00 
13.50-14.50 
15.00-15.50 
16.00-16.50 
16.00-16.50 
12.50-13.00 


15.00-15.50) 


714.00-14.51 

16.00-17.00 
16.50-17.00 
13.00-13.50 
16.00-16.50 
12.50-13.00 
21.00-21.50 

13.50 


715.50-16.00 


19.00-19.50 


*7.AN- 8.00 


.713.00-14.00 


15.00-15.5¢ 
12.50-13.00 
9.75-10.25 
79.50-10.00 
18.00-18.50 
412.00 
11.50-12.00 
9.00- 9.50 


.410.50-11.00 


11.50-12.50 
20.00-20.50 
21.50-22.00 
15.00-15.50 
21.50-22.00 
21.00-22.00 

15.00 
22.00-22.50 
16.50-17.00 





Birmingham ....... t4.50- 5.00 Boston district ..... 715.50-16.00 New York 
Iron Ore Eastern Local Ore No. Afr. low phos... nom. Oe ee ee ine 
Cents, unit, del. B. Pa. Swedish low phos... nom. tained, f.0o.b. m . 
Lake Superior Ore Foundry and basic Spanish No. Africa 
56.63% con. ...... 9.00-9.25 basic, 50 to 60% Manganese Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % Cop.-free low phos. | en eo nom. 
Lower Lake Ports ec NS es nominal Tungsten, short ton Prices not including duty, cents 
Forel oO unit, duty pd. nom.$23.75-25.00 per unit cargo lots. 
Old range bessemer $5.25 ee N. F., fdy., 55%.... 7.00 Caucasian, 50-52% 
Mesabi nonbessemer..... 4.95 Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic Chrome ore, 48% nominal .... 50.00 
High phosphorus ...... 4.85 Foreign manganifer- gross ton, c.i.f. ..$23.00-24.00 So. African, 50-52% 
Mesabi bessemer ... 5.10 ous ore, 45.55% Molybdenum ores |S RI ote 50.00 
Oli range nonbessemer 5.10 iron, 6-10% man. nom. sulphide, per _ Ib. Indian, 49-50% nom 
STEEL 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 70, 71 


Pittsburgh — Sheet and strip pro- 
duction still is rising, sheet opera- 
tions recently having topped 75 per 
cent. It is doubted if output can be 
pushed much above the 87 per cent 
peak attained in 1937. Pressure 
from buyers may result in announce- 
ment of first quarter prices shortly. 
Order departments still are sorting 
the heavy bookings received the past 
few weeks, but definite delivery 
dates will be available soon on most 
orders. Galvanized sheet production, 
close to 75 per cent, is nearing the 
1937 peak of 77 per cent. 


Cleveland — Sheet and strip pro- 
ducers still are attempting to deter- 
mine what, if any, additional busi- 
ness can be accepted for shipment 
before January. Capacity already is 
heavily engaged and some sellers 
are out of the market on a number 
of grades. Automotive requirements 
in the new quarter apparently will 
be larger than was expected a short 
time ago. 

Chicago—Sheet and strip produc- 
tion continues practically at capac- 
ity. Fourth quarter coverage has 
been extremely heavy, with some 
consumers still experiencing diffi- 
culty in filling needs. Most flat- 
rolled divisions report being almost 
sold out for the remainder of the 
year. 

Boston—Narrow cold strip mills 
are generally booked solid through 
the remainder of the year and are 
not taking orders for shipment be- 
yond Dec. 31 unless subject to price 
adjustment. Sheet buying has sub- 
sided somewhat, but specifications 
against old orders continue good. 
Sheet and strip consumption does 
not appear to have kept pace with 
buying, indicating a substantial part 
of the tonnage is for inventory. 


New York Shipments continue 
heavy, but sheet specifications are 
leveling off. In most cases buyers 
are well covered for the present and 
are less concerned about getting on 
mill schedules, especially where it is 
known that tonnage cannot be 
handled this year. Stove makers 
are active sheet users, the result of 
a spurt in light apartment and resi- 
dential work. Prices are featured by 
an increase of $5 a ton on hot-rolled 
sheets by two eastern mills. These 
mills produce sheets in only a rela- 
tively limited number of gages. 

Cold strip producers in the East 
are swamped with orders and a 
bottleneck in production has devel- 
oped at some mills in scheduling 
the work. Practically all are at 100 
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{pproximately 25 footcandles of light & 


is provided in this plant. Notice how 





clearly it reveals even small detail. 


Acme Electric & Mfg. Co. plant 
is Light-Conditioned 


HE Acme Electric and Manufactur- 
Dis Company’s Cuba, New York 
plant is a good example of a light-con- 
ditioned factory . . . where there is the 
right amount of light and the right kind 
of lighting for easy seeing. This plant 
manufactures electric transformers .. . 
work involving close, accurate seeing 
that requires adequate 
light. 

Good light is provided 
by 500 watt G-E MAZDA 
lamps in Glassteel] dif- 
fusers mounted 13 feet 
abovethe floorand spaced 
on 11’ x 13’ centers. 
Proper illumination for 
doing accurate work is a 
necessity in every factory. 
It helps everyone see 
more easily, work with 
less fatigue, and do a 
more efficient job. 

Like many other indus- 
trial plants, the Acme 
Electric and Manufactur- 





ing Company uses the new, brighter G-E 
MAZDA lamps because they stay brighter 
longer, and so give more light for the 
current consumed. 

Send today for a free copy of “Lighting 
for Production in the Factory.’ Write to 
General Electric Co., Dept. 166-S-J, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 








USE A G-E LIGHT METER 
to check your lighting. 
With a G-E Light Meter 
you can measure lighting 
in your plant and see if 
it meets modern seeing 
standards. Costs $11.50. 








G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


~} 


ut 
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per cent capacity. Producers have backlogs on hot and cold rolled and 
turned down hundreds of tons in zalvanized sheets at 12 weeks and 
some instances to cover regular more. Some consumers are asking 
customers thrcugh the quarter at first quarter protection at prices 
current prices and are taking orders then prevailing. Consumption is in- 
for shipment after Dec. 31 only at creasing, but part of current ship- 
open prices prevalent at time of ments is going into stock. 
shipment. Cincinnati—Releases are heavier, 
Buffalo.-Some of the tension in especially from the automobile in- 
sheet and strip markets is lifting, <o dustry, and there is no evidence 
far as pressure for immediate ship- large tonnages are being added to 
ment is concerned, but mills are inventories. Inquiries continue 
pushing operations as much as pos- heavy, although crders are being 
sible. rejected for fourth quarter ship- 
Philadelphia-—Severa! mills report ment. Rolling schedules are being 


concave roller design 
with matching convex races combines in a sim- 
ple and efficient bearing assembly: 1. Rolling 
self-alignment as an inherent feature of the bear- 
ing itself; 2. Thrust capacity with loads distributed 
over the whole face of the bearing; 3. Provision 
for simple adjustability. 
Only Shafer offers all these features in the same 
bearing—to insure long life and dependable bear- 
ing performance even under severe operating 


conditions. 


SHAFER BEARING CORPORATION 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 













Trademark registered 
U. 5. Patent Office 


Available in a full range of sizes: Pillow Blocks 
e Welded Steel Pillow Blocks « Flange Units e 
Take-up Units ¢ Hanger Boxes e Cartridge 
Units e Flange-Cartridge Units e Duplex Units e 
Conveyor Rolls ¢ Radial-thrust Roller Bearings 


SHAFER Sel/-Aliguing 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


‘ 


expanded as rapidly as possible, but 
delayed deliveries are in prospect. 

St. Louis—Sheet mill capacity the 
remainder of the year is being ab- 
sorbed rapidly, and in some instances 
allotment is being resorted to in or- 
der not to work a hardship on cus 
tomers slow in ordering. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Sheets, both 
roofing and manufacturers’, are on 
a greatly increased schedule. Pro- 
duction at the Fairfield mill is bet- 
ter at 80 per cent, according to un- 
official estimates. 

Heavy demand fer cotton ties has 
greatly accentuated output of strip. 
Although stocks had been stored 
against future demand, mills have 
been forced to step up production 
considerably. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 70 


Boston Buying is slow to im- 
prove, due largely to the lack of 
specified work. Fabricating shops 
in most instances are consuming 
more material, and demand by ship- 
yards is steady. Two eastern mills 
have advanced prices $5 a ton, while 
another whose material comes un- 
der the Boston delivered base had 
not followed late last week. Tank 
business is light, but railroad re- 
leases are slightly heavier. 

New York While two eastern 
plate mills have advanced prices $5 a 
ton, these increases have not yet 
been tested. The outcome will de- 
pend partly on what action is taken 
by other producers. All mills have 
good backlogs. Railroad equipment 
and shipyard specifications have 
been most prominent in the general 
pickup in plate demand. Oil com- 
pany and public utility needs are ex- 
panding more rapidly. 

Philadelphia Lukens Steel Co. 
and Alan Wood Steel Co. have ad- 
vanced plates $5 a ton, and other in- 
dependent mills are expected to fol- 
low. A fair amount of business is 
reported to have been placed at the 
higher prices for nearby delivery. 
Pennsylvania railroad has released 
an estimated 10,000 tons of plates 
for its repair program, with addi- 
tional tonnage to come later. De- 
spite pressure from domestic con- 
sumers, some plate mills are willing 
te take export business at 2.35c, 
f.a.s. 

Birmingham, Ala. Plate book- 
ings continue satisfactory. Most is 
in small lots but the aggregate is 
large. Indications are that mills 
will have additional substantial ton- 
nage since announcement that In- 
galls Shipbuilding Corp. has been 
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awarded a government contract to- 
taling approximately $10,250,000. 

Seattle — Fabricators report im- 
proved demand for smail jobs, the 
aggregate showing increased tctals, 
stimulated by seasonal work and 
the rising market. Bellingham, 
Wash., rejected bids for a water 
system intake involving 125 tons of 
plates. New bids will probably be 
asked. 

San Francisco—-So far this year 
77,335 tons of plates have been 
booked, compared with 26,622 tons 
for the samc period 2 year ago. 
Pending business includes 3000 tons 
for a 103-inch diameter welded or re- 
inforced concrete pipe line fcr Los 
Angeles. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


350 tons, 24-inch welded steel pipe, 
Bremerton, Wash., to Beall Tank & 
Pipe Co., Portland, Oreg. 

175 tons, four 10,000-barrel tanks, Car- 
teret, N. J., to Graver Tank & Mtg 
Co., East Chicago, Ind. 

125 tons, 24-inch water pipe for Bremer- 
ton, Wash., to Beall Pipe & Tank Co., 
Portland, Oreg. 

105 tons, small tanks, Chester, Pa., to 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


125 tons, intake pipe for Bellingham, 
Wash.; bids rejected and new bids ex- 
pected. 

Unstated, 200,000-gallon steel tank for 
Cathlamet, Wash.; bids Oct. 2 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 70 


Chicago—Merchent rail steel bars 
have been advanced $3 a ton to a 
parity with billet material, the in- 
cretse reflecting the rapid increase 
in the price of rerolling rails. Quan- 
tity extras also have been revised, 
base quantity now being 5 tons and 
over instead cf 15 tons and cver. 
Separate sets of extras on smaller 
quantities have been established for 
total orders of 20 tons or more and 
for orders totaling less than 20 tons. 
These are reductions from former 
quantity extras. 

Cleveland—Bar producers still are 
attempting to arrange mill sched- 
ules for tonnage on hand to deter- 
mine future deliveries. Some orders 
have been turned down, in the ah 
sence of definite prices on shipment; 
after this quarter. Buyers who re- 
cently had been operating with scant 
inventories have found themselves 
pinched in some cases by inability of 
mills to give prompt delivery of de- 
sired quantities. 

Boston Specifications continue 
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brisk, but new buying has slack- 
ened. Bulk of volume is moving 
through and to jobbers. Alloy bar 
releases are relatively better than 
het rolled material. Industrial con- 
sumption has improved and _ ship- 
yard specifications are _ steady. 
Forging shop, bolt and nut specialty 
producers and government plant 
consumption is heavier. 

New York—Bar specifications are 
leveling off. A large quantity of ton- 
nage released in September is for ac- 
tual consumption, but a substantia! 
portion is going into stock In some 


lines, including cold-drawn bars, the 
large bulk of buying has been done 
by warehouses whose tonnage is not 
moving out as freely as was antici 
pated by some. Most producers are 
well booked ahead and in scme items 
are not certain where they stand in 
the matter of deliveries. 
Philadelphia--New extras which 
become effective this month have 
helped to drive in large tonnages the 
past few weeks. Warehouses are 
covered through the new quarter and 
partly through first quarter. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Bar bookings 





Most Short Circuits Jn 
Motors--Can Be Prevented 


Nearly always they are due to oil escaping from bearings 
The result is a short circuit and 


and soaking windings. 
“burn-out”. 


NON-FLUID OIL stops this trouble. 


It does not leak 


or creep, nor is it thrown out of bearings by vibration. 
Motors are kept running steadily, with cool bearings 
and clean frames. Money is saved on lubricant and 


application cost, because NON-FLUID OIL lasts longer 


and needs less frequent renewal. 


Used successfully in leading iron and steel mills. Send 


for testing sample today—prepaid—NO CHARGE. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 


LUBRICANT CO. 


Main Office: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WAREHOUSES: 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Chicago, III. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R. |. 


Detroit, Mich. 







TRADE MARK 


NON- 


U.S. PAT OFFICES 


RECISTERED IN 


MODERN STEEL MILL LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 











Merchant bars are in 
over the past two 
reinforcing is 


are brisk. 
better demand 
weeks and concrete 
especially active. 


Pipe 


Pittsburgh Export business is 
swelling books of tube mills. Do- 
mestic business is heavier, but the 


gain has been relatively less than in 
Oil country expori 


other products. 









constant maintenance of quality. 
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business is mainly from South Amer- 
ica which has transferred orders 
from European mills to this coun- 
try. Standard pipe specifications are 
slightly better. Mill schedules are 
not overcrowded, although produc- 
tion has been stepped up to about 79 
per cent. 

Chicago—Cast iron prices have 
been advanced $3 a ton for local 
delivery. The increase was attrib- 
uted to the higher cost of pig iron, 
recently raised $2 a ton, and other 
materials. 

New York—Cast pipe buying and 


Dependability of 
manufacturer 
means customer 
confidence . that 
source of supply will 
remain constant. 
Dependability of 
product comes from 
Dependability 


of both manufacturer and product is of the utmost 
importance when considering sources of supply. 


Since 1845, R B & W has stood for dependability 
—and no customer has ever had cause to lose 
confidence in EMPIRE Bolts, Nuts and Rivets. 


BOLTS: Carriage « Machine « Lag + Plow «+ Stove + Elevator + Step - 


Tap - Wheel & Rim - Battery +» U-Bolts - Tire - 


Automotive - 


Drilled - Faced - Special Heat Treated - Etc. NUTS: Cold Punched - 
Semi-Finished - Hot Pressed - Case Hardened + Slotted + Castle - 
Machine Screw - Marsden Lock - Low Sulphur - RIVETS :Standard.- 
Tinners’ - Coopers’ + Culvert - Clevis and Hinge Pins - SCREWS: 
Cap - Machine - Hanger + Sheet Metal - Phillips Recessed Head - 
WASHERS: Plate - Burrs - MATERIALS: Steels - Alloys - Non- 


ferrous Metals - Brass - Bronze « Everdur + Herculoy and others - 


RODS: Stove + Seat - Ladder - 


PLATED PARTS: Cadmium - 


Zinc « Chromium - Nickel - Hot Galvanized - Copper + Tin - 
SPECIAL UPSET & PUNCHED PRODUCTS 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 


BOLT AND NUT COMPANY. 
PORT CHESTER, N.Y. ROCK FALLS, ILL. CORAOPOLIS, PA. 

SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADE 
DENVER ~ SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE * PORT 









inquiry is substantially more active 
and prices on all diameters have 
been increased $3 a ton, effective 


Sept. 25. New York city has in- 
creased its last purchase of about 
13,800 tons by 50 per cent, buying 
close to 20,000 tons. An additional 
large inquiry is expected by New 
York this quarter which will also 
bring out several large steel pipe 
tonnages to be bought by the de- 
partment of water supply, gas and 
electricity. Export demand has 
also improved and is active while 
utilities continue to buy well in ad- 
vance cf last year. 

Steel pipe sellers are confronted 
with the heaviest demand since early 
1937. Railroads and utilities are 
specifying heavily, and plumbing 
contractors are laying in the largest 
stocks in years. The latter is partly 
a seasonal development. Mill prices 
are unchanged, but the resale market 
is firming rapidly despite presence 
of some concessions. 

Birmingham, Ala.—While  some- 
what below the general production 
rate pipe plants remain generally 
on a four and five day week. 

Seattle—Rising prices have stim- 
ulated interest in cast iron pipe and 
proposed projects are being pushed. 
Considerable business is expected 
during the fourth quarter. H. G. 
Purcell, Seattle, has been awarded 
590 tons of 4-inch and larger water 
pipe by Seattle. Vancouver, Wash.., 
will receive figures Oct. 2 for 230 
tons of 6, 8 and 10-inch cast pipe. 

San Francisco—Cast iron pipe let- 
tings were confined to lots of less 
than 100 tons and so far this year 
24,492 tons have been placed, com- 
pared with 23,562 tons for the cor- 
responding period in 1938. United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co. is low on 
3500 tons of 4 to 16-inch pipe for the 
€ast bay municipal utility district, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


550 tons, miscellaneous sizes, for Seattle. 
to H. G. Purcell, Seattle, representing 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Bur- 
lington, N. J. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


3500 tons, 4 to 6-inch, Class 150, east 
bay municipal utility district, Oakland. 
Calif.; United States Pipe & Foundry) 
Co., Burlington, N. J., low. 

2225 tons, City of Chicago; includes 100 
tons 6-inch pipe, 1140 tons 8-inch pipe, 
and 985 tons 12-inch pipe; bids Oct. 10. 

450 tons, 12 and 16-inch, Yonkers, N. Y.: 
bids in. 

230 tons 6, 8 and 10-inch, for Vancouver, 
Wash.; bids Oct, 2. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


Unstated, 7800 feet 8 and 10-inch, for 
Goldendale, Wash.; bids Oct. 6. 
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Wire Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh—Wire mills are booked 
to capacity for the rest of the year. 
Deliveries have not yet become a se- 
rious problem in most products, al- 
though a pinch has appeared in some 
manufacturers’ grades. Merchant 
demand is active, and allocation has 
been taking care of speculative buy- 
ing. Prices on the latter are strong, 
some buyers being reported offering 
premiums in an attempt to get sup- 
plies. 

Cleveland—-Producers have heavy 
backlogs in wire and wire products 
but have not yet found it necessary 
to close books on business for ship- 
ment the remainder of the year. Or- 
ders on hand assure brisk production 
the next three months. Demand has 
been widely scattered, but producers 
have attempted to discourage over- 
buying. Automotive needs steadily 
are becoming more prominent. 

Chicago — Buying is heavy in all 
wire and wire products. Prices, 
though decidedly firm, are not a fac- 
tor, chief problem being protection 
for fourth quarter needs. Automo- 
bile needs are a large single source 
of demand, but many _ smaller 
sources are considerably more active 
than usual. 

Boston—Pressure to get on wire 
mill books for delivery the fourth 
quarter covers a widely diversified 
list of products, and in more cases 
business is being turned down unless 
accepted at open prices for shipment 
after the first of the year. Finishing 
operations are practically 100 per 
cent in numerous departments. Some 
sales forces have been withdrawn 
for the time being. Demand for wire 
rods continues to keep pace with fin- 
ished goods. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 71 


Domestic freight car awards in 
September will likely come close to 
doubling the total of orders placed 
in the first eight months of this year. 
According to latest statistics 21,500 
cars have already been placed and 
before the month actually expires it 
is considered possible that a total 
might be reached which would ap- 
proximate twice the 12,456 placed 
earlier in the year. 

Such a figure would bring the to- 
tal for the first nine months up to 
more than 37,000, which would com- 
pare with 9953 cars in the first nine 
months of 1938, 49,706 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1937 and 37,313 in 
the same period in 1936. 

Orders placed within the past 
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week include an additional 1500 fifty- 
five-ton hoppers for the Norfolk & 
Western, 4000 cars for the New York 
Central, which will be built in the 
East Rochester, N. Y., shops of its 
subsidiary which is now known as 
Dispatch Shops Inc., and an addition 
al 500 coal cars for the Reading, 
which will also be built in its own 
shops. Early action is expected on 
275 freight cars by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. 

The $25,000,000 program, noted in 
a recent issue, as pending for the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian Na- 
tional railways, is understood to in- 
clude 4000 box cars, 500 flat cars, 200 
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@Qne Shepard Niles electric monorail 
hoist gives “express service”, indoors or 
out to any point in the plant or yard 
carrying loads of every description. Fur- 
nished with single or double hooks in 
capacities from lg to LO tons. 

They are also ideally suited to the 


accurate control of any standard electro- 


magnet or grab bucket. 


Vrite for catalogs illustratine and de- 
Write for catalogs illustrating and d 


scribing the “ Aerial Railway of Industry”. 


CRANES & 
HOISTS 











refrigerator cars, 100 auto cars, 10 
baggage and express cars and ap- 
proximately 50 locomotives, which 
latter will likely be built at the 
Kingston and Montreal plants of the 
Canadian Locomotive Co. 

Some important new rail tonnage 
is imminent in the East. 


Car Orders Placed 


Chicago & North Western, 800 cars; 30U 
box cars, to Mount Vernon Car 
Mfg. Co., Mount Vernon, IIl.; 500 
seventy-ton hoppers to Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Erie, 1500 cars; 50 seventy-ton flat cars 
to Youngstown Steel Car Co., 


Niles, 











Shepard Track consisting 
of two special analysis 
T-rails clamped to the bot 
tom flange of a standard 
I-beam insures a smooth, 


hard, long-wearing track 


for monorail hoists. 


comrusr (CHEPARD NILES 


CRANE & HOIST CORP. 


358 SCHUYLER AVENUE...MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 
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©.; 500 boxcars to American Car & Car & Foundry Co., New York. 
Foundry Co., New York; 250 gondolas Norfolk & Western, 1500 fifty-five ton 
to Greenville Steel Car Co., Greenville, hopper cars, divided equally among 
Pa.; 400 fifty-ton boxcars to Pullman- Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va.; 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago; 300 Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
fifty-ton boxcars to General Ameri- and Ralston Steel Car Co., Columbus, 
can Transportation Corp., Chicago. O.; these are in addition to 2000 cars 
I}linois Central, 2500 cars; 750 fifty-ton of the same type awarded previously 
drop-bottom gondolas to General Amer- to these same companies. 
ican Transportation Corp., Chicago; Reading Co., 500 hopper cars, reliably 
750 fifty-ton hoppers to Pullman- reported placed with own shops; in 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Bessemer, addition to 500 on which construction 
Ala.; 500 forty-ton boxcars to Amer- was started early in September as a 
ican Car & Foundry Co., St. Louis; 500 part of a program first begun in 1937 
forty-ton boxcars to Mount ‘Vernon and then temporarily suspend. 


Car Mfg. Co., Mount Ver R ‘ mans : P “ 
: B - = ernon, Ill Union Pacific, 2000 light-weight steel 


New York Central, 3500 hoppers and 500 box cars, to own shops. 
boxcars, to Dispatch Shops Inc., East Virginian, 500 hopper cars, to own shops; 
Rochester, N. Y., a subsidiary, in addition to 500 noted earlier in the 

New York, Susquehanna & Western, two month. 
de luxe rail motor cars, to American Wisconsin Central, 100 automobile box 


on characteristic 
, and flanges of this pinion. 


SPECIAL Steel for special requirements is daily routine 
at the National-Erie Corporation .. For instance, this large 
flame-hardened herringbone mill pinion with 16 cast tee 
6.283" circular pitch, 25" face, 32" pitch diameter, 35. 144" 
outside diameter shaft 6 1Y2' over all. Weight unmach- 
ined 12,620 lbs. .. Machined, 11,200 lbs... Put YOUR 

roblem up to National-Erie.. take advantage of National- 
Erie's prompt efficient service and the cost savings that 
go with One Responsibility .. One Control. 


NATIONAL ERIE 
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and 100 flat cars, to Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Brazilian government, 1000 freight cars, 
to American Car & Foundry Co. an 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 


s 

Car Orders Pending 

Baltimore & Ohio, 500 seventy-ton gon- 
dolas, pending; in addition to 1500 
freight cars recently noted as being 
figured. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 250 coal 
cars and 100 flat cars, which will 
either be bought or built in its own 
shops, in addition to the program of 
1000 inaugurated early in Septembe! 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 1100 
ears; in addition to 600 coal cars be- 
ing rebuilt in own shops. 

Navy, 17 flat cars and five dump cars; 
bids Oct. 3. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 50( 
to 1000 box ears, in addition to 250 
hopper cars noted previously. 

Royal State Railways of Siam, car un- 
derframes, bids Dec. 6; specifications 
available through Messrs. Sandberg, 
25 Broadway, New York. 


Rail Orders Placed 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
30,000 tons to Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. and Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Illinois Central, 10,600 tons; 400 tons t« 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co 
3300 tons each to Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. and Inland Steel Co. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 240 
tons, to Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Southern, 26,000 tons, to Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.;: also 10.600 tons tie plates and 
14,000 angle bars. 

Southern Pacific, 60,000 tons; divided 
among Columbia Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem 
Pa., and Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Denver; 19,300 tons accessories also, 
to same suppliers and others. 


Rail Orders Pending 


Mobile & Ohio, 3000 tons; court permis- 
sion granted. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, court permis- 
sion asked for purchase 10,000 tons 
12-pound rails, to replace 60 miles 
track in 1940 program. 


Locomotives Placed 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
10 locomotives, to Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia. 

Louisville & Nashville, two diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives, one to Electro-Motive 
Corp., La Grange, Ill., and one t 
American Locomotive Co., New York 

Seaboard Air Line, seven 2000-horsepower 
diesel-electric passenger locomotives 
to Electro-Motive Corp., La Grange 
Ill. 


Locomotives Pending 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 10 steam 
and four diesel locomotives, purchase 
authorized. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 70 

Operations are being pushed nea 
the limit of available capacity, out 
put being up © points last week to 
83 per cent. Export orders are heavy, 
with inquiries continuing active. In 
some districts hct mills which have 
been long idle may be started up 
shortly. 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh — Structural awards 
and inquiries have spurted, with 
private work helping to swell the 
totals. Shape capacity of mills is 
adequate, but fear of higher prices 
is credited with the speeding of 
some work. Private orders include 
1000 tons for an expansion program 
of United Engineering & Foundry 
Co. 

Chicago—Fabricated shape _busi- 
ness is heavier, with mills attempt- 
ing to minimize speculatitve buying 
by requiring that specific structural 
projects be identified. Orders are 
headed by 3000 tons for a building 
additicn, Houston, Tex. 

New York — Inquiry is heavier, 
notably for New York state bridges 
and apartment buildings. The larg- 
est award includes 4200 tons for a 
subway section. More private work 
is also coming out. 

Fabricated shape shipments in 
August totaled 137,632 tons, com- 
pared with 105,699 tons in July and 
98,602 tons in August, 1938. accord- 
ing to the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, the highest tota! 
for any month this year. New con- 
tracts closed in August totaled 98,452 
tons, compared with 110,176 tons in 
July. Backlogs for fabrication at 
the end of August totaled 428,984 
tons. 

Philadelphia—The number of new 
jobs has not increased appreciably, 
but mill backlogs have been swelled 
by active fabricator buying. One 
small mill has increased prices on 
small tonnages $5 a ton. 

San Francisco—The largest struc- 
tural letting went to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., 700 tons for a power 
plant and storehouse at the naval 
air base, Alameda, Calif. Judson- 
Pacific Co. secured 229 tons for the 
Russian river bridge near Hopland, 
Mendocino county, Calif., for the 
state and Moore Drydock Co. took 
165 tons for an addition to the 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ggded Sept. 30 ...... 24,224 
Week @ded Sept. 23 ...... 24,408 
Week ended Sept. 16 ....... 47,130 
This week, 1938 ........... 50,088 
Weekly average, year, 1938 21,568 
Weekly average, 1939 ..... 22,706 
Weekly average, August ... 18,739 
Total to date, 1938 ........ 789,986 
Total to date, 1939 ........ 885,523 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
———e 
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Paraffine Co. plant in Oakland, 


Calif. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


route 101, 
American 


section 
Bridge 


4250 tons, subway, 
6-B, Brooklyn, to 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


3000 tons, Esperson 
Houston, Tex., to Virginia 
Roanoke, Va. 

1550 ‘tons, 
Ky., to 
burgh. 

1250 tons, apartment, Ninety-second 
street and Park avenue, New York, to 


building addition, 
Bridge Co., 


Louisville, 
Pitts- 


grade 
American 


separation, 
Bridge Co., 





Harris Structural Steel Co. Inc., New 
York. 

i000 tons, buildings, United Engineering 
& Foundry Co., Youngstown, O., to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

965 tons, store yard, Nor- 
folk, Va., to Bridge Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

S00 tons, apartment house, 50 Park Ave- 
nue Inec., New York, to Bethlehem 
Fabricators, Bethlehem, Pa. 

785 tons, air corps hangar, Kelley Field, 
Texas, to Austin Bros., Dallas, Tex. 


house, navy 
Virginia 


775 tons, apartment building, Thirty- 
seventh street and Park avenue, New 
York, to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

755 tons, bridge 101-102, Eau Claire 








Fairbanks Platform 
Dial Scales 


with Printomatics 
PROTECT 
PROFITS 
me yiaae 


Fairhanks platform dial scale with Printomatic used for weighing and printing weights in a steel plant. 


In mills, factories, warehouses— 
wherever avoidable weighing inac- 
curacies and needless wasted time 
reduce legitimate margins—it’s a mat- 
ter of record that Fairbanks platform 
dial scales with Printomatics protect 
profits in steel. For incoming or out- 
going shipments—or for production 
lines or interdepartment checking— 
the scale is loaded . . . a button is 
touched .. . and actual weight figures 
are 2 matter of record. 

Inadequate light, poor eyesight, 
guesswork need no longer take their 
toll of profits, for the Printomatic 
never makes mistakes. Accurate 
weights are printed on tickets or roll 
tape in single, duplicate, or triplicate 


FAIRBANKS 


KS 
WATER YSIEM 


ACHINERY FARM £Q 


FAIRBANK SCALES TOKER 


RAILROAD> EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 


form. Hurried weighmen no longer 
squint and hope their eyes are not 
deceiving . . . for the moment the 
pointer comes to unwavering rest, 
the Printomatic is ready to tell the 
truth 7 print. 

The traditional accuracy of Fair- 
banks scales is your assurance that 
small margins will not fall prey to 
human errors. Find out how Fairbanks 
scales can make added savings and 
increased profits a matter of record 
in your plant. 

Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Dept. 96, 600 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Branches and serv- 
ice stations throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


7568-SA40.73 


MORSE 


Cais 
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A Week In Pittsburgh 


@ Last week in Buffalo, with 
scrap prices soaring, nine man- 
hole covers were stolen from the 
streets, unemployment dropped 
to new lows and steel opera- 
tions edged up and up. And 
at the fountain head of such 
nearly-forgotten activity, the iron 
and steel engineers of this so 
very fortunate country crowded 
into Pittsburgh’s William Penn 
hotel for their 35th annual con 
vention with us on hand. 


®@ By actual count, according to 
reliable sources, the tired feet and 
other weary appendages of Pitts 
burgh visitors were soothed at no 
less than 60 bars within the con 
fines of the hotel. We hesitated 
at a few but found none better 
than the “Bar Mill” constructed 
especially for the session by Unit 
ed Engineering & Foundry Co. 
According to some of the old 
timers we talked to, the products 
coming out of that mill bore the 
finest finish in America. 


@ We really should have this 
whole issue to do justice to what 
we did and saw. Some 900 of us 
took what is rumored to be the 
last inspection trip to be allowed 
through the “most modern steel 
mill in the world,’—the Irvin 
works of Carnegie-Illinois. We 
thoroughly enjoyed a complete 
Swedish Smorgasbord (with real 
aquavit) specially prepared and 
served by the hospitable SKF 
crowd from Philadelphia. 


@ We saw a hundred exhibits 
jampacked with interested steel 


men, and we helped be of a lit- 
tle service in our own booth 
which we picture here as seen 
by our box Brownie. We even 


got dressed up and listened to B. 


. 


*, Fairless deliver a speech in the 
center of the hotel lobby where 
because of its size, the formal 
banquet had to be held. 


@ But, if we live to be a hun- 
dred and two we'll never enjoy 
anything more or remember it 
with greater pleasure than meet- 
ing and knowing Hugh N. Pen- 
dleton, for 40 years with Nation- 
al Tube’s McKeesport works and 
now the assistant superintendent 
of the skelp mill. What a guy! 
As soon as you see him you have 
to like him and as you watch his 
sparkling eyes and catch on with 
his deep chuckle you openly love 
him. He has just a few short 
months before he is eligible for 
retirement, and he looks for- 
ward to a chicken farm down at 
his West Virginia birthplace and 
a huge rambling house to hold his 
visiting children. With a heart 
as young as spring and tough 
as steel he goes on toward the 
end of a remarkable career with 
all the enthusiasm he had in 
1900 when he started out at 
$1.45 for a 1o-hour day. The 
master entertainer, with a su- 
perb baritone voice, he is the per- 
fect picture of the conscientious, 
hard-working, lovable boys who 
have made the steel industry 
what it is today and will be to- 
morrow. Our hats are off to H. 
N. Pendleton and we wish him 
a happy and well-deserved rest. 
SHRDLU 
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county, Wisconsin, to Duffin§ Iron 
Works, Chicago. 

700 tons, power plant and _ storehouse, 
naval air base, Alameda, Calif., speci- 
fication 8990, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 

690 tons, bridge, Salamanca, Cattaraugus 
county, New York, to Lackawanna 
Steel Construction Co., Buffalo; Ad- 
miral Construction Co., Buffalo, low 
on general contract. 

645 tons, apartment building, 170 East 
Seventy-seventh street, New York, to 
Drier Structural Steel Co., New York, 
through Arthur Diamond Co. 

625 tons, industrial building, Northam- 
Warren, Stamford, Conn., to Belmont 
Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

360 tons, factory building, Bohn Alumi- 
num & Brass Corp., Adrian, Mich., to 
Whitehead & Kales, Detroit. 

360 tons, gun sheds, Fort Totten, Long 
Island, N. Y., to Belmont Iron Works, 
Eddystone, Pa. 

325 tons, bridge, Greenpoint Avenue- 
Forty-third street, Queens, N. Y., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

315 tons, state bridge, East 168th street, 
New York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

310 tons, store building, Hempstead, 
N. Y., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa. ‘ 

300 tons, Chatham Fields housing 
project, Chicago, to Reuter Bros., Chi- 
cago 

275 tons, factory building, Schacht Rub- 
ber Co., Noblesville, Ind., to Central 
States Bridge & Structural Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

270 tons, bridge, Baggs, Wyo., to Des 
Moines Steel Co., Des Moines, la. 

270 tons, building 438A, American Cyana- 
mid Co., Pearl River, N. Y., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

255 tons, State street subway contract 
86- Chicago, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

229 tons, Russian River bridge near 
Hopland, Mendocino county, Calif., for 
state, to Judson-Pacific Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

225 tons, state highway bridge, Rockland 
county, New York, to Harris Structural 
Steel Co. Inc., through E. V. Chapell, 
Rome, N. Y., contractor. 

215 tons, spillway’ bridge, Hiwassee 
project, North Carolina, to Midland 
Structural Steel Co. Cicero, ILI. 

200 tons, state highway bridge, Luzena, 
Ariz., to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, 
Va. 

200 tons, state bridge FAGM-8538, Ft. 
Edward, N. Y., to Phoenix Bridge Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

200 tons, bridge, Mission street, Pitts- 
burgh, for city, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

190 tons, Loyalhanna dam, Saltsburg, 
Pa., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

175 tons, state highway bridge, Law- 
rence, Mass., to Groisser & Schlager 
Iron Works, Somerville, Mass. 

165 tons, addition to plant of Paraffine 
Co., Oakland, Calif., to Moore Drydock 
Co., Oakland, Calif. 

160 tons, underpass, Cochise county, 
Arizona, for state, to unstated interest 

155 tons, bottling plant, Shreveport, La, 
to Mosher Steel Co., Dallas, Tex. 

155 tons, boiler house, Bound Brook, 
N. J., to Savary & Glaeser, Dunnellan, 
N. J. 

150 tons, subway, Marshall street bridge, 
Youngstown, O., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

140 tons, foundry building, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., Bendix, N. J., to Truscon 
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Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

135 tons, building for Sylvania Corp., 
Fredericksburg, Va., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


135 fons, bridge section 2X-B, Cham- 


paign county, Illinois, to Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 


130 tons, Santa Fe railroad warehouse, 


Chicago, to Hansell Elcock Co., Chi- 
cago. 
120 tons, hangar, Northwest Ajrlines 


Inc., Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Inc., Chicago. 
115 tons, Boys’ club, 
to Bethlehem Contracting Co., 

hem, Pa. 

100 tons, pattern storage building, Mare 
Island, Calif., navy yard, to Herrick 
Iron Works, Oakland, Calif. 


Greenwich, Conn., 
Bethle- 


Shape Contracts Pending 


1000 tons, transmission towers, Bonne- 
ville dam, Oregon; Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, low, 

2500 tons, stores for Board of City ‘Trusts, 
Chestnut and Eleventh streets, Pitts- 
burgh; bids in; Ballinger & Co., Phila- 
delphia, architects. 


2500 tons, port warehouse, No. 1, 2, 3 
and 4, Hickam Field, T. H., Invitation 
6812-40-20 and an additional tonnage 
for depot supply warehouse No, 1, 2 
and 3; bids Oct. 12. 


2000 tons, northwest station, unit 7, 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 


2000 tons, factory building, Pratt & 
Whitney division, United Aircraft 
Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 

1975 tons, warehouse, Lit Bros., Phila- 
delphia, tonnage’ revised; includes 


1475 tons bars. 

1600 tons, bridge 
New York. 

1500 tons, apartment building, 877 Fifth 
Avenue Co. Inc., New York. 

1300 tons, seven highway 
Oklahoma; bids Oct. 24. 

1200 tons, Madison office building, Wash- 
ington; bids Oct. 4. 

1200 tons, hospital pavilions, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

1100 tons, apartment house, Simon Bros., 
New York. 

965 tons, race track grandstand, Albany, 
Calif.; bids opened. 


MS-39.14, for city of 


bridges in 


900 tons, pier shed, Providence, R. I., for 
city. 

900 tons, building, Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

825 tons, stockhouse, Liebmann Brew- 
eries Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

725 tons, approach, Fourteenth street 


viaduct, Hoboken, N. J., for Hudson 
county. 
725 tons, state bridge over Passaic river, 


Morris county, New Jersey. 


700 tons, bridge, route 6, section 12, 
Passaic river, Montville, N. J.; Grey 
Construction Co., Morristown, N. J., 
low. 


500 tons, storehouses, Frankford Ar- 
senal, Philadelphia. 

450 tons, angles, Goodyear Tire & 
ber Co., Akron, O. 

430 tons, Livingston county, New York, 
includes 80 tons, reinforcing steel 
highway projects P. S. C. 5392 and 
R. C. 2575; bids Oct. 18. 

350 tons, Indiana state highway bridges, 
bids Oct. 3. 


350 tons, building 


Rub- 


alterations, Metro- 


politan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
342 tons, Erie county, New York, grade 
project, P. 


separation, highway me 
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4236; bids Oct. 18. 

330 tons, Putnam county, New York, in- 
cludes 90 tons reinforcing steel, grade 
separation project R. C. 4075; Thomas 
A. Brogan, Yonkers, N. Y., low bidder. 

300 tons, 
Westinghouse 
Mansfield, O. 

300 tons, state bridge RC-4074-75, Brew- 
ster, Ni. XY: 

280 tons, Delaware county, N. Y., in- 
cludes 50 tons reinforcing steel, high- 
way project F. A. S. 8534; E. V. Chap- 
pelle, Binghamton, N. Y., low bidder 


overhead 
Electric & 


conveyor bridge, 
Mfg. Co., 


265 tons, 
ern Pacifie Co., 
opened. 


auto storage 
San 


building, South- 
Francisco; bids 


265 tons, Nueces Bay power § station, 
units 1 and 2, Central Power & Light 
Co., Corpus Christi, Tex. 


256 tons, bridge at First street ove! 
Figueroa street, Los Angeles, bids 
opened. 

243 tons, Arickaree River bridge, Yuma 


county, Colorado; general contract to 
Lawrence Construction Co., 112 South 
Elato street, Denver, at $78,933. 

235 tons, Tioga county, New York, high- 


@ Pace Hi-Tensile 
“G” helps the welder 
to make good time. It’s fast, 
easy-working, quiet- 
smooth, dense bead. 


and lays a 


Welds made with this rod are tough 
and ductile. They show very high 
elongation—and are particularly 
well able to withstand the effects of 
shock and strain. 

Page Hi-Tensile “G” meets the re 
quirements of practically all types cf 





way project R. C. 4078; bids Oct. 18 
235 tons, Allegany county, New York, 
grade separation project P. S. C. 6566; 


bids Oct. 18. 
dam lock, Tennessee 
Gravel Switch, Ky 


220 tons, Kentucky 
valley authority, 
200 tons, traffic plates, various locations, 


for state of New York 

190 tons, state highway bridge, Corn- 
land, Ill. 

180 tons, hospital addition, South Nas- 


sau Community hospital, Oceanside, 
Nn. = 
175 tons, 
Lake, Ill. 
30 tons, bridges, Urania and Selma, La., 
Missouri Pacific railroad 

30 tons, Jefferson county, New York, 
grade separation, projects P. S. C 
5418 and 6043; bids close Oct. 18. 


state highway bridge, Fox 


130 tons, plant addition, Paterson-Leitch 
Co., Cleveland. 

125 tons, bridge, Lansing and Switch, 
Minn., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul! 
& Pacific railroad. 

120 tons, women’s dormitory, Miami 


university, Oxford, O 










conditions. 


working 


work and 
Your local Page distributor will 
give youcomplete infermation on Hi- 
Tensile“G” and other Page electrodes. 
BUY ACCO QUALITY in Page Welding Ele 
trodes; Page Wire Fence, Lav-Set Pres 
Wire Rope; Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves; 
Campbell Abrasive Cutting Machines; American 
Welded and Weldless Chains; FordChain Blocks. 


wrmed 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION « monesseEN « PENNSYLVANIA 


% See our exhibit, National Metal Exhosition, Booth M-323 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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CLEVELANDERS PREFER 


™ CLEVELAND 


... AND WHY TRAVELERS 
AGREE WITH THEM - 


* 


Food that has 
made our 


four restau- 


rants famous. 














Gay music for 
dancing, or 
calm quiet if 


you prefer. 


A genuine in- 


Be terest in your 
ie 
7» comfort by 
¥ Po 
everyone from 
Fu 


manager to 


doorman. 








Deep beds, 
crisp linen, 
modern fur- 
nishings plan- 


ned for comfort. 





Convenience that saves time and 
money. Hotel Cleveland adjoins 





eae ~ yal y 
the Cel el eet ebe 


the Union Terminal and 
Terminal Garage, and is 
next door to everything 
you'll want to see in 
Cleveland. 


| quiries are heavier, 


—The Market Week— 


118 tons, two-span wide flanged beam 
bridge, 158 feet, Londonderry, Vt.; bids 
Oct. 6, Montpelier, Vt. 

117 (including reinforcing) 


tons, bureau 


of roads pony truss span, Klickitat 
county, Washington; bids at Portland, 
Oct. 6. 

115 tons, repairs to terminal, Railway 


Express Agency, New York. 

110 tons, plate girder and wide flange 
I-beam bridge, Ludlow-Mt. Holley, Vt.; 
bids Oct. 6, Montpelier, Vt. 

100 tons, Albany county, New York, 1n- 


cluding small tonnage reinforcing 
steel, highway bridge, p.oject S. S. 
39-18; Sheehan Contracting Corp., Al- 
bany, N. Y., low bidder. 
Unstated, gates and hoists for Coulee 
and other reclamation projects; bids 
in at Denver. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh—Rail steel reinforcing 
bars have been increased $2 a ton 
to 1.90c, base, to a parity with the 
billet bar price. An increase in the 
latter is not regarded an immediate 
likelihood although some producers 
are reported out of the market be- 
cause mills are booked the remain- 
der of the year on merchant and 
concrete bars. Reinforcing bar in- 
including sev- 
eral private jobs. 

Chicago Bids are being taken 


| Oct. 11 by the city on construction 


of the new south side filtration plant, 
which will involve approximately 
11,000 tons of reinforcing steel. This 
is the largest project in recent years 


| here. 


Boston Buying is featured b«: 
2500 tons for a housing project in 


| the Dorchester district, Boston. Sev- 


eral thousand tons for such work re- 
main to be placed. Small inquiries 
are more numerous and prices are 
holding as a rule on this type of 
business. 

Seattle—-No large projects have 
developed but considerable tonnage 
is pending, including 480 tons for 
Washington state highway work. 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Seat- 
tle, has taken 100 tons for miscel- 


| laneous state road jobs. 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 30 ....... 12,133 
| Week ended Sept. 23 ..... 7,676 
| Week ended Sept. 16 ...... 2,450 
This week, 1988 ............ 8,756 
Weekly average, year, 1938 6,959 
Weekly average, 1939 ..... 9,702 
Weekly average, August 7,894 
Total to date, 1988 ........ 258,932 
Total to date, 1939 ......... 378,404 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 


ee 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


sewage treatment 
nlant, South Ozone Park, New York, 
to Carroll & McCreary Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., through George F. Driscoll Co., 
Brooklyn, contractor. 

2400 tons, housing project, Charleston 
district, Boston, to Morrison-Stevens 
Co., Boston; Northern Steel Co., Bos- 
ton, to roll bars; John Bowen Co., 
Boston, contractor. 

1000 tons, sewage treatment plint, Ham- 
mond, Ind., to Calumet Stee! Co., Chi- 
cago. 

1000 tons, dam, Franklin Falls, N. H., to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
through Coleman Bros. Corp., Boston, 
contractor. 

670 tons, flood control project, Tell City, 
Ind., to Inland Steel Co., Chicago; Pen- 
ker Construction Co., contractor. 


2470 tons, Jamaica 


538 tons, Panama canal, sehedule 3589, 
to Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

500 tons, building, Deere Plow Works, 
Moline, Ill., to Laclede Steel Co., St 
Louis. 


100 tons, mesh, highway project RC4066 
Harpersfield-Davenport, N. Y., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
through Robert E. Tompkins, Rochest- 
er, N. Y., contractor. . 

324 tons, mesh, highway project RC4067, 
Saratoga-Schuylersville, N. <a 10 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
through Arute Bros. Inc., New Britain, 
Conn., contractor. 

320 tons, three pumping stations, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; B. C. Coon, contractor 

304 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 30,707-A and 30,708-A, Lapine, 
Oreg., to Columbia Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

300 tons, mesh, highway 
Madison- Onondaga counties, New 
York, to American Steel & Wire Co., 
Cleveland, through Provo Bros. Ine., 
Syracuse, N. Y., contractor. 

250 tons, cells blocks, state prison, Walla 
Walla, Wash., to unnamed interest. 

229 tons, Santa Paula River bridge, Ven- 


project RC4019, 


tura county, Calif., for state, to un- 
named interest. 
200 tons, Marguerite Hague hospital, 


Jersey City, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Auf de Hyde, con- 
tractor. 

158 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 37,624-A, Deer Creek, Utah, to 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 

152 tons, bureau of reclamation, invi- 
tation 48,216-A, Cody, Wyo., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

150 tons, building, Standard Oil Co., Du- 


luth, Minn., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
150 tons, dynamometer laboratory, 


to Truscon 


Wright’s Field, Dayton, O., 
Simpson 


Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
Construction Co., contractor. 
150 tons, sewage treatment plant, Lock- 
port, N. Y., to Buffalo Steel Co., Tona- 


wanda, N. Y.; Couse & Saunders, De- 
troit, contractors. 
133 tons, bureau of reclamation, invi- 


tation 30,704-A, Lapine, Oreg., to Jud- 
son Steel Corp., San Francisco. 

118 tons, list 6068-E, treasury depart- 
ment, San Francisco, for Sonoma 
county, California, to W. S. Wetenhall 
Co., San Francisco. 

117 tons, roads for naval air base, Ala- 


meda, Calif., to Cecc Steel Products 
Corp., San Francisco. 
100 tons, Washington state highway 


work, to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, 
Seattle. 
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Reinforcing Steel Pending 


11,000 tons, filtration plant, Seventy- 
ninth street and the lake, Chicago; 
bids Oct. 11. 


2500 tons, housing project, Dorchester 


district, Boston, to Concrete Steel Co., 
Boston; Rugo Construction Co., Boston, 
contractor. 
900 tons, mesh and bars, New York 
state highway projects; bids in. 


605 tons, highway project, contract MS- 
39-14, circumferential highway, Queens, 
N. Y.; Johnson-Drake & Piper, New 
York, low. 


600 tons, Edgar Allen Poe homes, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Consolidated Engineering 
Co., contractor. 


575 tons, pressure culvert, United States 
engineers, Kingston, Pa.; Ralph Meyers, 
Salem, Ind., low on general contract. 


500 tons, bridge, Greenpoint Avenue and 
Forty-third street, Queens, N. Y., to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; Tully & DiNapoli, New York, 
contractors. 

500 tons, plant, Potomac Electric Power 
Co., Washington. 

400 tons, Middletown Gardens housing 
project, Muncie, Ind. 

350 tons, Coronett 
waukee. 

350 tons, dam, Spencer, Nebr. 

350 tons, dam, Savage river, army en- 
gineers, Cumberland, Md. 

300 tons, highway projects, Oklahoma; 
bids Oct. 24. 

300 tons, primary tanks, Hammond, Ind. 

237 tons, two seaplane hangars, naval 
air base, Alameda, Calif., specification 
8621; bids opened. 

240 tons, insurance 
Nebr. 

225 tons, school, Lead, S. Dak. 

200 tons, building, Morrell Packing Co., 
Topeka, Kans. 

198 tons, bridge, Dittmars avenwe and 
Grand Central parkway, contract 1, 
Queens, N. Y. to Fireproof Products 
Co., New York; Corbetta Contracting 
Co., New York, contractor. 


apartments, Mil- 


building, Omaha, 


188 tons, bridges and highway work, 
Merced county, Calif., for state; bids 
Oct. 11. 

180 tons, extension fourteenth street 
viaduct, Hoboken, N. J.; Joseph P. 
Scanlon Co., Jersey City, N. J., low. 

130 tons, stadium, Lane Tech high school, 
Chicago. 

125 tons, wharf storage building, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


100 tons, DookKer Hollow bridge approach, 
Allegheny county, Pennsylvania. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 72 


Cleveland — September shipments 
were at least double those of Aug- 
ust, and it is not unlikely fourth 
quarter deliveries will set a new rec- 
ord for the period. Some foundries 
are increasing proportion of iron in 
their melt, the result of sharp ad- 
vances in scrap. 

Pittsburgh—All of the district’s 
blast furnaces in condition to op- 
erate are active, with additional 


stacks being repaired for service. 


October 2, 1939 


—The Market Week— 


Difficulties in furnishing a_ suffi- 
cient coke supply also are being 
remedied. The area has 36 of 50 
stacks in blast. Demand for steel- 
making iron is heavy, and most 
foundries have contracted for quar- 
terly needs. Higher prices an- 
neunced recently prevail on current 
business but volume now is small. 

Chicago September increase in 
shipments over August was about 
120 per cent. Some iron still is being 
booked at the new $23 price, but 
most large users already have cov- 
ered fourth quarter needs. More 
indicative of the trend in the foundry 
melt, coke shipments were up about 
40 per cent in September. Two more 
blest furnaces went in last week. 

Boston Buying continues to 
show moderate improvement for 
fourth quarter delivery at the re- 
cent $2 advance. Third quarter with 
most sellers was the best of the 
year, with indications the next will 
also make a good showing. 

New York September brought 
the largest volume of new orders 
since early 1937 and the heaviest 
shipments in a number of years. 
However, buying has declined since 
the recent price advance, prior cover 
age having been brisk. 

Philadelphia Business at the 





higher prices is light, but consumers 
are taking tonnage rapidly. Demand 
reflects the sharp advance in scrap 


and heavier consumption. An addi 
tional merchant stack may be blown 
in within the next two weeks. 

Buffalo—September shipments are 
estimated at 25 to 40 per cent ahesd 
of August. Demand is heavy, but 
inventories of foundries still are low. 
The melt is expanding, many foun 
dries now operating a full 40-hour 
week, with few running less than 
four days a week. 

Cincinnati Deliveries continue 
but new business is quieter since the 
recent advance. The melt is expand- 
ing gradually, with higher scrap 
prices a factor in pig iron demand. 

St. Louis Shipments and con 
sumption continue to rise. Sharp 
gain in the melt will require some 
users to replenish stocks, despite 
apparently ample earlier coverage. 
Jobbing foundries are operating at 
the best rate in two years. 

Toronto, Ont.—_Canadian pig iron 
prices have been advanced $3 a ton. 
The new market is $25.50 for the 
base grade, 2.25 silicon and under, 
$26 for malleable and $25.50 for the 
basic, all delivered, Toronto. Mon 
treal prices also are up $3, being 
$1.50 above Toronto figures. 








NO PACKING— 


NO LEAKAGE 


Simple disc-type design of Hannifin Air Control Valves does 
away with packing—prevents leakage and waste of air power 
and ends packing maintenance troubles. 

Hannifin Air Control Valves are made in 3-way and 4-way 
types, hand and foot operated, manifold, spring return, rotary, 
electric and special models. Write for Valve Bulletin 34-S. 


HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY « 621-631 So. Kolmar Ave., Chicago, lil. 


ENGINEERS - DESIGNERS - MANUFACTURERS - Pneumatic and Hydraulic Production Tool Equipment 
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Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 74 


Pittsburgh—-Prices are advancing 
more slowly, heavy melting steel 


meving up only 50 cents last week. 
However, the market continues 
strong and scrap is not readily avail- 
able in large lots. Speculative buy 
ing is being done in some cases, but 
brokers generally are limiting sales. 

Chicago —The market still is un- 
settled because of the absence of sig- 


THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN 


—The Market Week— 


nificant mill buying. Prices still are 
regulated largely by broker-dealer 
trading, and heavy melting steel 
moved up an additional $1.50 last 
week. There is some belief that the 
advance has been too rapid and that 
a leveling off is due. 
Boston—Additional advances in 
many grades of iron and_ steel 
scrap, notably for Pennsylvania and 
New England delivery have devel- 
oped. In some cases the gains are 
$2 to $3 a ton. Cast grades for 
New England delivery are especial- 
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BRANDS: 
Buffalo Detroit 
Susquehanna 
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GRADES: 
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Malleable Ferro-Silicon 
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ly strong. For delivery to Central 
Massachusetts, heavy melting steel 
has brought $17 to $17.50. 

New York—Prices are up $2 on 
most grades for both domestic and 
export shipment. Scarcity of avail- 
able ships has retarded buying for 
export, but demand for storage on 
barges continues. Domestic demand 
is more active for both steelmaking 
and foundry grades. 

Philadelphia—The market contin- 
ues highly unsettled, with prices 
again several dollars a ton higher. 
Reports that heavy melting steel has 
been sold at $23 are discounted, and 
it is believed the advance may be 
approaching a peak. However, some 
mills are short on supplies. 

Buffalo—tThe rising trend of scrap 
prices shows no signs of abating, 


‘and higher quotations are bringing 


but litthe more material into the 
market. Dealers are hesitant to sell 
large lots at current prices, but mills 
also are cautious in buying. 

Cincinnati—Dealers’ buying prices 
again have been’ boosted, with 
heavy melting steel up $2 at $15.50 
to $16. Higher quotations have 
failed to attract a large increase in 
offerings. 

St. Louis—The market continues 
bullish, further sharp advances be- 
ing recorded in all grades. Higher 
quotations are bringing out more 
scrap, but supplies still are relative- 
ly light. The country movement 
continues slow. 

Toronto, Ont. Prices are up 50 
cents to $3, largest increases being 
in iron grades. The advance reflects 
the small volume of offerings. Some 
melters have been forced to raise 
their bid to obtain cast scrap. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 73 


Chicago Demand continues to 
rise, warehouses beginning to feel 
moderate effects of congestion at 
mills. Galvanized sheet prices and 
quantity brackets have been revised, 
lots of 150 to 1499 pounds now being 
$6 a ton over the recent market on 
5900 to 1499 pounds. A similar in- 
crease has been made at Milwaukee. 
Item and quantity extras on cold- 
finished carbon bars have been in- 
creased. 

New York— Accompanied by. high- 
er sheet prices, business has_in- 
creased sharply. Galvannealed 
sheets advance $4 a ton Oct. 2 while 
enameling finishes will also go up, 
following the recent higher quota- 
tions for galvanized and black. 

Detroit—Warehouses are not con- 
fronted with heavy demand current 
in mill sales offices, but are meet- 
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ing accelerated demand, due in part 
to a tendency to build up inven- 
tories moderately. 

Philadelphia -——- Effective Oct. 2 
warehouses have advanced plates 
and shapes 15 cents, hoops, bands, 
bars and floor plates 25 cents and 
hot-rolled shzets and cold-drawn car- 
bon bars 10 cents. Business is in- 
creasing. 

Cincinnati Heavier individual 
orders have aided substantially in 
boosting warehouse tonnage. Ex- 
panding needs are indicated, and 
also a swerve from earlier, sparse 
buying policies. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 73 


London — (By Cable) — Iron and 
steel producers in Great Britain are 
endeavoring to fulfill normal con- 
tracts, subject to government re- 
quirements, which take precedence. 
Some export inquiry is being receiv- 
ed from neutral countries. British 
imports in August were 236,920 tons, 
compared with 220,650 tons in July. 
Exports in August were 135,651 tons, 
compared wth 179,800 tons in July. 

The Continent reports steel out- 
put in Belgium and Luxemburg has 
been reduced substantially but that 
French ore deliveries are improved. 
Export trade is extremely limited. 


—The Market Week— 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 71 


Bolt and nut production is expand 
ing, recently being at 65 to 70 per 
cent. Heavy specifications are com- 
ing from virtually all directions, 
warehouse, railroad and automotive 
needs being especially active. Ex- 
port buying also has spurted, partic- 
ularly from Central and South Amey 
ica and the Philippines. Export 
prices are close to a parity with do- 
mestic quotations. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 72 


Ferrotungsten has been advanced 
nominally 25 cents to $2.25 a pound 
contained tungsten, with tungsten 
metal powder also up 25 cents. This 
reflects further strength in tungs 
ten ore, with Chinese wolframite 
now $23.75 to $25, duty paid, depend- 
ing upon time of shipment. Man- 
ganese ore nominally is unchanged 
but strong. Imported iron ore prices 
continue highly unsettled and nom- 
inal. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York — Despite heavy buy- 
ing of metals earlier this month, 
consumers continued to inquire for 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 





Copper -——_—__—, 


Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
Sept. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
23 12.00 12.12% 12.23 68.00 49.50 
25 12.00 12.12% 12.25 68.00 49.50 
26 12.00 12.12% 12.25 63.50 48.50 
at 12.00 12.12% 12.25 63.00 48.00 
28 12.00 12.12% 12.25 60.00 47.00 
29 12.00 12:12% 12.25 60.00 47.00 


MILL PRODUCTS 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib., except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 


Sheets 


Yellow brass (high) . .18.65 
Copper, hot rolled Berra 
Lead, cut to jobbers SS cae ia 
SE SNIO. DO, AIOBE iis ore en aes nee dee 
Tubes 
High vellow brass . 21.40 
Seamless copper : . 20.87 
Rods 
High yellow brass .13.97 
Copper, hot rolled 16.87 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 17.62 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 18.90 


OLD METALS 
Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


oo A 4 y rE og) S 
RINE os occ es eae ees coon OOS 
ee .....-8.12% -8.37 % 
IR NNR Sere il otc Gs gu Salk iim eer dm 8.50-8.75 


Heavy Copper and Wire 
A aa 
Cleveland, No. 1 


October 2, 1939 


St. Louis 


Anti- 

Lead Alumi- mony’ Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
m2. Sai. Stk. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
§.50 5.35 6.25 20.00 14.00 35.00 
5.50 5.35 6.25 20.00 14.00 35.00 
5.50 §.35 6.25 20.00 14.00 35.00 
5.50 5.39 6.50 20.00 14.00 35.00 
5.50 oo 6.50 20.00 14.00 35.00 
5.50 5.35 6.50 20.00 14.00 35.00 
Chicago, No. 1 9.62  -9.87 


9.75-10.00 


Composition Brass Turnings 


New York 


New York 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Cleveland 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


New York 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


New York 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 


Light Copper 


Light Brass 


Lead 


Zine 


Aluminum 


Mixed, cast, Cleveland 
Borings, Cleveland 
Clips, soft, Cleveland 
Misc. cast, St. Louis 


SECONDARY METALS 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads 
Standard No. 


12 aluminum 


.7.50-7.75 


4.50-5.00 
5.37 % -5.62 % 


5.00-5.50 


4.85 
4.50 
4.25-4.50 
4.00-4.25 


3.50-3.75 
3.00 
3.50-3.75 


3.75 


1 
.14.00-15.00 








TWNHE cold-forging process developed by 

Parker-Kalon is the reason why these 
Parker-Kalon Products excel in so many 
features. And unequalled production fa- 
cilities and equipment supply the reason 
why Parker-Kalon Cold-forged Wing Nuts, 
Cap Nuts, Thumb Screws and Socket 
Screws cost you no more. Ask for free 
samples and prices. No obligation, of 
course. PARKER-KALON CORP., 200 VARICK 
ST... NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PARKER-KALON 
(old forged 


SOCKET SCREWS 


WING NUTS - CAP NUTS 
THUMB SCREWS 


SOLD THROUGH 
REPUTABLE DISTRIBUTORS 








additional tonnages last week which 
in many instances exceeded sellers’ 
offerings. However, there appeared 
to be no threat of a shortage for ac- 
tual needs and producers strove to 
stabilize the markets. Evidence that 
users have not bought excessively 
was seen in the rise in operations 
at copper and brass mills to 100 per 
cent of capacity, in lead consumption 
to near capacity, at tin plate mills to 
83 per cent, and at sheet galvanizing 
plants to 74 per cent. 

While copper and lead held firm, 
zine prices advanced “4-cent and spot 
tin declined rather sharply. 

Copper Producers continued to 
allocate sales and the turnover de- 
clined to around 2000 tons a day. 
Prices held firm at 12.00c, Connecti 
cut, in the producers’ market and at 
12.37'2c on the outside market. Ex- 
port business has been negligible 
with prices ranging up to 12.00c 
f.a.s. 

Lead — Sales in September were 
at a record pace with most producers 
often exceeding their day’s intakes. 

Zine—-A rather tight situation ex- 
isted in zinc last week with several 
sellers having sold all the metal they 
have at present and several others 
booking only on an average price 
basis. Prices advanced on Wednes- 
day to the basis of 6.50c, East St. 
Louis, for prime western. 

Tin—Since no shipments of tin so 
far have been sunk or seized, the 
tight situation in Straits spot has 
been relieved considerably and prices 
have declined nominally to around 
55.00c to 60.00e. Futures were avail- 


able late last week at around 45.00c 
to 47.00c but sales were still a mat- 
ter of individual negotiation. 


Many 
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Lewis B. Lindemuth 


Consulting Engineer 


154 East 47th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


STEEL PRODUCTION 


OPERATION 
METALLURGY + UTILIZATION OF SPECIAL ORES 


observers expect a further easing in 
the price situation, especially in spot. 


Week’s Walsh-Healey 
Purchases $2,036,057 


WASHINGTON 
@ During the week ended Sept. 23, 
the government purchased $2,036,- 
057.91 worth of iron and steel prod- 
ucts under the Walsh-Healey act as 
follows: Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, 
$15,330.22; Advance Foundry Co., 
Dayton, O., $12,812; Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., $68,554; West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Wash- 
ington, $36,975; Florence Pipe Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
$18,447; Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O., $23,604.62. 
Colorado Fue] & Iron Corp., Den- 
ver, $185,118.36; Bethlehem Steel 
Co., San Francisco, $11,733.83; Paci- 
fic States Steel Corp., San Francisco, 
$100,534; Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, $14,234 (estimat- 
ed); Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Washington, $257,202.83 (estimat- 
ed); Ross Galvanizing Works Inc., 


Construction 


Ohio 

CINCINNATI—Cincinnati Street Rail- 
way Co., Dixie Terminal building, has 
filled plans for new powerhouse; installa- 
tion to include five boilers complete with 
stokers and accessories, other equipment. 


DEFIANCE, O.—Lectrolite Corp., Har- 
old L. Schlosser, president, is erecting 
plant addition to provide 6000 square 
feet floor space for manufacture of 
wrenches, pole line hardware, hot wate! 
heaters 


* CONSTRUCTION 

















Brooklyn, N. Y., $10,712.50 (estimat- 
ed); Hart Mfg. Co. Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., $13,209; Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, $1,035,806.60; International- 


Stacey Corp., Columbus, O., $11,670. 


Pennsylvania Forge Corp., Phila- 
delphia, $27,790; Sherman & Reilly 
Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn., $66,077; 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chi- 
cago, $29,613.56 (estimated); South 
East Joslyn Co., Cincinnati, $58,- 
732.02; American Steel & Wire Co. 
of N. J., St. Louis, $14,062.62 (esti- 
mated); Pettibone Mulliken Corp., 
Chicago, $12,827; and The P & M 
Co., Chicago, $10.975.75. 


Semifinished 
Semifinished Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh—In an attempt to re- 
lieve the heavy demand for semi- 
finished steel two companies here are 
starting up old blooming mills. One 
of these has not rolled for several 
years and the other only a few 
months in 1937. Export demand con- 
tinues heavy, but mills have accepted 
little business despite premium 
prices being offered in some cases. 


and Enterprise 


FAIRFIELD, O.—Constructing quarter- 
master, Wright Field, Dayton, O., is tak- 
ing bids due 11 a.m. Oct. 5 for conversion 
of ice refrigerators to mechanical at Pat- 
terson field; bid guarantee 10 per cent 
required. 

PEEBLES, O. City, Edwin Fisher, 
mayor, will vote on $50,000 bond issue 
Nov. 7 to help finance sewage disposal 
plant costing $225,000, as WPA project. 
Walter Manion Construction Co., 914 
Main street, Cincinnati, engineer. 


PIONEER, O.—Village, C. B. Crommer, 
acting mayor, will vote on $30,000 bond 
issue for waterworks system, Nov. 7 
Champe, Finkbeiner & Associates, 725 
Nicholas building, Toledo, O., engineers 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Commonwealth Edison Co 
has taken out permit to build new 4- 
story indoor type power substation and 
switch house; will proceed with super- 
structure at once. Cost about $500,000 
with transformers, switch gear, auxili- 
ary equipment. 


MATTOON, ILL.—Coles-Moultrie elec- 
tric co-operative, John G. Waggoner, 
superintendent, has $220,000 REA grant 
for construction of 215 miles rural trans- 
mission line in six counties. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.— Johnson Motors, 
manufacturer of outboard motors, has 
awarded contract to Campbell-Laurie- 
Lautermich Co., 400 West Madison street, 
Chicago, for construction of 2-story 
factory addition to provide 50,000 square 
feet of additional manufacturing space 


MOLINE, ILL.—John Deere Wagon 
Works has awarded contract to Axel 
Carlson Co. for construction of 1-story 
forge shop, 100 x 125 feet. C A. Eck- 
erman, 1325 Third avenue, is oompany 
architect 


Louisiana 


LAFAYETTE, LA.—Evangeline Packing 
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and four-high Mills, Sheet and Tin Mills. 


Mill Machinery built to specifications. 





ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 


‘*Red Circle’’ heat treated Alloy and Plain Chilled Rolls for three 


Chilled, Grain Rolls, Cold Rolls and Sand Rolls. 


Sheet and Tin Mill Shears of all kinds, Roll Lathes, Steam 
Doublers, Sheet Pack Carriers, Stretcher Levellers and Rolling 


Let HYDE PARK Quote on your next requirements. 


HYDE PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Hyde Park (Pittsburgh District) Pennsylvania 


Moly Rolls, Nickel 











HILLIARD CLUTCHES 


THE HILLIARD SINGLE- 
REVOLUTION CLUTCH 


An automatic clutch for intermittent 
and positive drive. 

Especially valuable for cutting or 
punching operations, packaging ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Simple trip makes it suitable for me- 
chanical, electrical or manual control. 





Write for booklet giving full information 


THERE’S A HILLIARD CLUTCH FOR EVERY JOB 
@VER-RUNNING... FRICTION. ..SINGLE REVOLUTION ... SLIP... SPECIAL 


THE HILLIARD CORPORATION 
111 WEST 4TH ST. ELMIRA, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 201 NORTH WELLS STREET 


Che 
Manufacture of Steel Sheets 


By Edward S. Lawrence 








This book has been written in the 244 pages 
hope that it may assist in better 116 
acquainting members of the engi- Hlustrations. 
neering and operating staffs of the 
autometive and allied industries 
with the principal steps involved 
in the manufacture of steel sheets 


Price 
Post paid 
$4.50 in U.S. 
and Canada. 


The Penton Publishing Company 
Book Department 


1213-35 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. ,,,< 
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SPIRAL CONVEYOR SCREWS 





Made of 


LOW CARBON OR STAINLESS STEEL 
CAN BE WELDED TO ANY SHAFT 


Spiral Capacity up to 414%” O. D. 


LEE SPRING CO., INC. 


30 Main Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Simonds makes quality gears of all kinds 
SPUR—BEVEL—MITRE & WORM-—RACK 
CUT TEETH. Distributors for Ramsey Silent 
Chain Drives—Gates Vulco Rope Drives. 
Also: All Steel Silent Pinions—Bakelite 
Silent Pinions, 

Drop us an inquiry. 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 
25th Street, Pittsburgh 


She Se. 





















Co., Tohtz & Schloemann, St. Louis, ar- 
chitects, receives bids Oct. 17 for con- 
struction of packing plant, on general 
contract Alternate bids will be asked 
for building, equipment, refrigeration. 


Virginia 


RICHMOND, VA Henrico county 
board of supervisors, county court house, 
receives bids Oct. 4 for sanitary district 
number one sewage treatment plant con- 
struction; Malcolm Pirnie, 25 West Forty- 
third street, New York, engineer. Esti- 
mated cost, $125,000; PWA docket, Va 
1337-F 


Missouri 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—American Com- 








Weigh it accurate- 
ly en route. 
Avoid costly de- 
lays and extra 
handling. Use 
KRON Crane 


Scales. 
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BRIQGEPORT CONN 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


pressed Steel Inc., 1300 Woodrow, Cincin- 
nati, has acquired 2% acres river front 
tract in Woodswether district for estab- 
lishment of plant to convert light scrap 
steel into form that can be used by steel 
furnaces; to invest $125,000 in plant and 
equipment. 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA, ARK.—Caple Handle 
Co. has leased site for erection of mill. 


FT. SMITH, ARK.—Seedhouse, linters 
warehouse, Cherokee Cotton Oil Co. plant 
burned, Loss to buildings and equip- 
ment, $75,000. 


MOUNTAIN HOME, ARK.—North Ar- 
kansas Electric Co-operative Inc. starts 
work soon on 185 miles rural transmis- 
sion line in Fulton, Sharp, Izard, Baxter 
counties. 


Oklahoma 


CHICKASHA, OKLA.—Carroll refrig- 
eration plant, under construction, was 
damaged by fire. 


Wisconsin 


CUDAHY, WIS.—Ladish Drop Forge 
Co. erecting addition to plant, 185 x 195 
feet, to house heat treating department, 
machine shop; cost of building and equip- 
ment, about $75,000. 


EAU CLATRE, WIS.—Gillette Rubber 
Co, has awarded contract for construc- 
tion of 2-story, V-shaped factory addi- 
tion, 50 x 165 feet, and for improve- 
ment to boiler plant building, to Hoepp- 
ner-Bartlette Co. 


MERRILL, WIS. Strassheim Wood 
Products Co. plans 3-story factory, 61 x 
100 feet. John Topzant, 424 East Wells 
street, Milwaukee, architect. 


MILWAUKEE Sivyer Steel Castings 
Co. plans erection of new building to 
house core room, stainless steel opera- 
tions; to cost $50,000, 120 x 60 feet. 
L. S. Peregoy, president. 


MILWAUKEE—F. R. Dengel Co., 1134 
North Fourth street, plans erection of 2- 
story office, showroom, warehouse build- 
ing, 100 x 150 feet, to cost $120,000 
George Schley & Sons, Milwaukee, archi- 
tects. 


OAKDALE, WIS. Oakdale Co-opera- 
tive Electrical association, Lloyd Mc- 
Caskey, superintendent, has been grant- 
ed $161,000 REA fund for construction 
of 164 miles rural transmission line in 
Monroe, Juneau, Jackson, Sauk counties. 


RACINE, WIS.—George Gorton Machine 
Co. has awarded contract for 1-story fac- 
tory addition, 60 x 200 feet, to Johnson 
& Henrickson. Albert Kahn, Detroit, ar- 
chitect., 


RACINE, WIS.—City has awarded con- 
tract to O. C. Christensen Co. for con- 
struction of 1-story municipal garage 
and machine shop, 40 x 160 feet and 60 
x 100 feet respectively. H. A. Nelson 
is commissioner of public works, Frank 
J. Hoffman, architect. 


SUN PRAIRIE, WIS.—Wisconsin Por- 
celain Co. has awarded general contract 
to Stegerwald Lumber & Contracting Co. 
for 1-story factory building, 80 x 214 feet. 


WAUKESHA, WIS.—Waukesha Foun- 
dry Co, has awarded contract for 1-story 
machine shop, foundry, office building, 
80 x 130 feet. Mark F. Pfaller, Wau- 
watosa, Wis., architect. 


WAUSAU, WIS.—Wausau Brewing Co. 


has awarded general contract to W. M 


Murphy & Son, New York Life building, 


St. Paul, for 1-story addition to bottling 
plant, 70 x 40 feet; will install new ma- 


chinery and equipment. Oppenhamer & 


Obel, architects. 


Minnesota 


DULUTH—City, C. D. Jeronimus, clerk, 
is taking bids to Oct. 10, 11 a.m., on sew- 
age treatment building construction, to 
cost $450,000. Bids will be taken on 
following: section M, general; section N, 
sewage equipment; section O, vacuum 
filters; section P, incineration equipment; 
section Q, heating, ventilating, plumbing; 
section R, electrical equipment. Plans 
are obtainable from clerk or Burlingame, 
Hitchcock & Estabrook, 419 Lyceum 
building, Duluth, consulting engineers. 
Certified check 10 per cent to accompany 
bid. 


GRANITE FALLS, MINN.--Minnesota 




















(ur AIM is to render 


service. A little more 
complete... more hos- 
pitable...more pleasing 
... than even the most 
exacting guest expects. 
CHAS. H. LOTT 


Vlanager 


Every Room Outside 


with Private Bath 
Single from $2.50 
Double from $4.00 


[ETROIT 
[ELAND 
HOTEL 


CASS AT BAGLEY AVE. 
GARAGE IN CONNECTION 
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KARDONG CIRCLE BENDER 


This i is a powerful and fast machine for heavy duty work in both fabricat- 
ing ts or in the field where large tonnage is required. It will handle 
as high as 20 tons a day. Circles of any size required in concrete reinforcing 
work from 18 inches in 
diameter up can be bent on 
this machine. It will bend 
bars with two or more radius 
on the same bar without 
stopping the machine 


Made in two sizes 


Model *“‘C”’ Capacity 1 4 inch 
Modei *““CA"’ Capacity 1 inch 


Write for catalog of our 
complete line of reinforcing 
bar benders. 





KARDONG BROTHERS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WIRE STRAIGHTENING 
and 
CUTTING MACHINERY 


HIGH SPEED Machines for 
round wire, flat wire, welding 
wire, all kinds of wire. 


The F. B. Shuster Company 


New Haven, Conn. 











Straightener Specialists Since 1866 
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iable 


RAYMOND MFG. CO., CORRY, PA. 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 





Excelsior Stainless Steel Sheet Polishing Machine No. 27-H 











Polishing Stainless Steel Sheets by the Manufacturer is now available on 
a paying basis by utilizing the Excelsior simplified patented process. 
For particulars address 


EXCELSIOR TOOL & MACHINE CO., EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 

















MANUFACTURERS OF ‘“SHAW-BOX"’ ELECTRIC AND HAND 
OPERATED CRANES, “LOAD LIFTER,”” AND “BUDGIT” 
ELECTRIC HOISTS — A STYLE AND SIZE FOR EVERY 
NEED. **** BEFORE BUYING — WRITE “SHAW-BOX!” 











Wire Straightening 
and Cutting Machines 
FOR 
#s” to 34” Round, Square or Hex. 


Automatic — High Speed — 
Heavy-Duty 


THE LEWIS MACHINE CO., 3438 E. 76 Street, Cleveland, 0. 
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INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


GEORGE J. HAGAN CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


San Francisco 












Serving American Industry 
Since 1884 — Overhead 
Electric Cranes and Hoists 
Crawler Cranes @ Electric 
Motors @ Arc Welders @ 
Welding Electrodes. 


Harnischfeger Corporation 
4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
CRAWLER CRANES 
Ren 















ine OF -_ ~WICOMO T | i , CRANE CO: 
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for all purposes 


Detroit Chicago 
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valley light and power co-operative, Os- fining Co. plans new steam-electric power Larson, highway superintendent, has a 
car W. Swanson, superintendent, has plant at local oil refinery, with installa- started construction of 1-story county i. 
been granted $110,000 REA allotment to tion of turbogenerator unit and acces- highway machine shop, 50 x 100 feet, as a 
finance 118 miles rural transmission line sories, boilers and auxiliary equipment. WPA project. F. C. W. Kuehn, Huron, = 
in Lae Qui Parle, Chippewa, Swift coun- Cost estimated at $250,000. Company S. Dak., architect. 4 
ties will also install motors and controls, a 
MONTROSE, MINN. Village, T. A compressors, conveyors, other equipment Nebraska y 
rhoreson, clerk, is seeking WPA aid in in connection with expansion and im- | 
financing water works construction; sur- provement in refining plant. Cost esti- LEXINGTON, NEBR.—Dawson county ba 
veys being made, Druar & Milinowski, mated at $1,000,000 exclusive of power rural public power district will take bids } 
830 Globe building, St. Paul, consulting plant noted. Proposed to begin work soon on 272 miles rural transmission line 7] 
engineers soon. in Lincoln, Gosper, Buffalo counties, Ray- i i 
ST. PAUL—St. Thomas college, Rev WINNSBORO, TEX.—City, R. H. Me- mond Reed, Abilene, Kans., consulting en- ‘a 
James H. Moynihan, president, has Crary, mayor, plans waterworks and — : 
iwarded contract to Dunnigan Construc- sewer system. Albert C Moore & Co., TECUMSEH, NEBR.—Eastern Nebraska a 
tion Co. for erection of 2-story  boile! 2404 Smith-Young Tower, San Antonio, public power district, D. H. Gustafson, ; 
plant, 52 x 108 feet, to cost about $150,- Tex., consulting engineers president, is taking bids to 10 a.m., Oct. 2 
O00 Ellerbe & Co., First National Bank 12, on 246 miles rural transmission line z 
building, engineers and architects. Kansas in Richardson, Pawnee counties. Plans i 
3 OUIS PARK. MINN entet) en ee i op ae obtainable from District, or consulting : 
ie A, “nf co a8 I gr sinnakeun ead Suk conn ‘itecumamian Pe eas aH. “4 eee 1004 ser : 
has awarded contract to R. J. Keehn tion with WPA for aid in complete new epovedls coberty Omaha, tee plas check 
Construction Co., 608 Corn Exchange waterworks system, including well, dis- oer Sens 50: COPE ee 
building, Minneapolis, for construction tribution lines, 50,000 gallon tank on ‘ 
of 1-story factory in St. Louis Park, a steel tower. Estimated cost, $58,000. Iowa 
suburb of Minneapolis. Jack Williams, »¢ tte & fils : “armers i . , , 
422 Washington pes North, Minneapo- anion ce tog Bry go aga BREDA, IOWA ‘WPA has approved 
lis, is district manager neers. mor ot 4 7 . project for sewage disposal plant, sewer 
TYLER. MINN , I ‘ol Elec x BUS Se TR Sa : ; system to cost $24,090. (Noted Sept. 4) 
ce eee eee ee ne CLAY CENTER, KANS.—C & W. rural McGREGOR, IOWA — Village, W. R 
ric Co-operative Inc. has been allotted electric association, Irvin H. Smith, su- : 4 ‘ 
~~ an . a et dS , : ’ a Bens Stone, clerk, will hold special election 
$239,000 REA fund for construction of perintendent, has secured $77,000 REA Oct. 12 to vote on bonds for construc- 
246 miles rural transmission line in fund for 89 miles rural transmission line Perr detente zm Matson 
: . : in - : : : ‘ - tion of municipal light and power plant 
Lincoln, Lyon counties. H. S._ Bliss, in Riley, Washington, Clay counties. Ray- to cost about $125,000. Stanley Engi- 
‘Melon Suly Bay ee eee ee oe Sans. consuitmy en- neering Co., Muscatine, Iowa, engineer 
: A . (Noted July 24.) 
Texas iiatales @ te sagen ne tae Bear NEW LONDON, IOWA—Village, Ora 
F apse a “i a4 Williams, clerk, will take bids until Oct 
BEAUMONT, TEX.—Southwestern Bell has been awarded $78,000 to finance 95 18 on improvements and equipment for 
relephone Co., N. A. West, district man- miles rural transmission line in Jackson, municipal light and power plant, in- 
ager, will install $42,500 equipment, in- Atchison, Brown counties. Midwestern cluding power plant addition, coal han- 
cluding switchboard Engineering Co., 326 Union State Bank dling equipment, piping and "teed water 
BRYAN, TEX.—City, W. W. Scott, act- building, Omaha, Nebr., consulting engi- equipment. Stanley Engineering Co., 
ing manager, has voted $100,000 bonds > Muscatine, Iowa, engineer. (Noted July 
for sewage disposal plant construction. . 31.) 
HOUSTON, TEX Fire damage to North Dakota THOMPSON, IOWA—Winnebago rural 
Brochstein Inc., store and office fixture VERENDRYE, N. DAK.—REA has al- electric co-operative has been allotted 
factory, 3400 Washington street, about lotted $90,000 to Verendrye electric co-op- $110,000 REA fund for 114 miles rural 
$100,000 erative for 65 miles rural transmission transmission line in Worth county. C. M : 
NEW BRAUNFELS, TEX.—City, Wal- line in McHenry, Ward counties. H. H. Palmer, president. 
ter Sippel, mayor, has $63,926 WPA grant Blackstead, president. 
for improvements, extension to sewerage : Colorado 
Se een ey eee South Dakote an LOVELAND, COLO.—City is complet- 
TEXAS CITY, TEX. Republic Oil Re ( LARK, S. DAK. Clark county, hy. 4a: ing preliminary plans for sewage disposal i 


plant to cost $135,000; to be WPA project 

NORWOOD, COLO.—San Miguel power 

ANY association, Wilton T. Hutt, president, 
has recommended all bids recently re- 


METAL ceived on 116 miles rural transmission 
line in San Miguel, Montrose counties be 
rejected, new bids taken. Glenn R. Fickel, 

ANY 518 Temple Court building, Denver, con- 


sulting engineer 
PERFORATION Bees 87 
Idaho 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO—Northern Idaho 
MA tural Electrical Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion Ine., Glen A. Smothers, superin- 
































tendent, has been granted $196,000 REA 
fund; $46,000 for 28 miles rural trans- 
@ r Oo fa te ~@ t a y mission line, $150,000 for construction of 
generating plant. 
ing holes is our entire business and : 3 
Making hole ae ene ne Pacific Coast 
we've made billions and billions of them LOS ANGELES—City water and power 
—little ones, big ones, round, square, | department preparing plans for ware- 
F house addition to cost $50,000. 
oblong and slot holes besides shapely 
: a s BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Puget Sound 
ones in many beautiful designs. | Pulp & Timber Co. plans construction of 
Our service is at your command. filtration plant addition. 
TACOMA, WASH. City has $67,000 
available for proposed power substation i 
construction at Ft. Lewis. Award has 1 
The . » been placed with Woodworth & Cornell, 3 
rliagi@a Kele’ & -Tacoma, for construction of pumping Be 
station, reservoir. BS 
2h -s el -y Gene VANCOUVER, WASH.—A. E. Stebinger, ‘1 
: president, Stebo Inc., announces plans fer a 
construction of $200,000 plant, including a 
Bs 





equipped, all electrically driven. 


5634 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO 114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK saw and planing mills, modernly 
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comments 


Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 
at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 
for withholding his identity. Letters should be brief—preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


Our Place Is Here 


To the Editor: 


Everyone attending the _ recent 
conference of National Industrial 
Advertisers’ association in New 
York (STEEL, Sept. 25, p. 31) must 
have voiced a hearty amen when 
Keynoter John A. Zellers declared, 
“This hemisphere is our place and 
here is our destiny.” 

I feel his statement reveals the 
course we must steer to survive the 
troubled times ahead. Regardless of 
what policy we ultimately adopt to 
protect our neutrality, it seems to 
me that in light of world conditions 
our protection will be incomplete 
until we launch a program of close 
co-operation with our Central and 
South American “good neighbors.” 

Unquestionably this hemisphere 
is peaceful democracy’s last strong- 
hold. It can remain so in the long 
run only if the 21 American repub- 
lics, welded together by intimate 
political and commercial relations, 
present a united front in “hemis- 
phere defense.” 


A good start has been made by 
the Inter-American conference in 
Panama, with its plans for in- 
creased trade between the nations 
and a jointly-patrolled “security 
zone” to keep the war 300 miles 
from continental shores. Undersec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles 
promised delegates the United States 
will: Continue to augment its inter- 
American shipping facilities; en- 
large its trade; aid the other na- 
tions financially in stabilizing their 
currencies; provide Export-Import 
bank loans for other purposes. 

Business has a golden opportunity 
in Central and South America of 
which our own firm intends to take 
full advantage. Trade diverted from 
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the warring powers alone will be 
considerable. Moreover, the Amer- 
icas promise to become more sub- 
stantial markets for manufactured 
products if investment funds can be 
interested in their vast undeveloped 
natural resources. 


It must be kept in mind these na- 
tions will be able to buy compara- 
tively little unless we are willing to 
extend credit and provide develop- 
ment capital. We must accept some 
of their products. If we are ready 
to do this we can establish an in- 
tercontinental American economy 
and profitable trading area. 


Export SALES MANAGER 
New York 


One Blessing from War 


To the Editor: 

American industries are finding 
the European situation a not un- 
mixed blessing. Even though we 
do not increase our exports to the 
allied belligerents, we shall benefit 
materially through development of 
more cordial relations with the 
other American republics. 

American business has complained 
for years that normal increase in 
export trade with South and Central 
American nations has been impos- 
sible due to sharp competition from 
Germany, Italy and Japan. 

South American market penetra- 
tion by totalitarian industries had 
progressed farther than was com- 
monly realized here. Until Sec- 
retary Hull started working for 
closer inter-relationship between us, 
little concerted effort was made to 
combat the rise of trade with Euro- 
pean nations and Japan. 


Volume of trade with this coun- 
try has already increased ma- 


terially, promises to grow steadily. 
With the Inter-American conference 
showing our southern neighbors 
more clearly than ever the future 
of both continents is closely inter- 
woven, and with a wisely discrimin- 
ating trade policy on our part, it is 
possible to cement our bonds closely. 


MANUFACTURER 
Cleveland 


Mechanized Farming 


To the Editor: 

In a late issue of STEEL your edl- 
torial briefly discusses advantages 
of mechanized farming over draft- 
animal methods. While it is indubit- 
ably true development of the tractor 
has been a contributing factor to 
decline in price of certain farm 
products, a thorough analysis of the 
problem reveals that farm _ pros- 
perity depends upon efficient ex- 
ploitation of natural resources. 

Science and industry are making 
continually greater demands upon 
the farmer for products other than 
those required for mere subsistence. 
Within the past decade the soy bean 
product and tung oil industries have 
grown from negligible factors to a 
dominant position. 

Successful farmers are thosé who 
employ in their business the same 
principles used by great industries. 
More production of better quality 
products at less cost is essential to 
profit making. The role machinery 
plays in this scheme is incalculable. 
With increasing development of 
tractors and other implements to 
meet demands of every farmer, 
whether he cultivates 5 or 500 
acres, an era of rural prosperity is 
in sight. 

F'ABRICATOR 
Chicago 
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In the shop, Armco H.T.-50 saves time 
and money. Here its excellent welding 
properties assure dense, uniform welds 
with standard electrodes, And despite 
great strength, its ductility closely ap- 
proaches that of mild steel. 


School bus transportation must be safe 
and sure. Travel over rutty, chuck- 
holed back roads presents a real prob- 
lem in metal fatigue—the kind of a 
problem that the high endurance limit 
of Armco H.T.-50 can solve readily. 


HERE'S A WISE HIGH-TENSILE CHOICE 


Transportation equipment specifications are getting 
more rigid every year. One state has a new school 
bus regulation which says in effect: “Body tops must 
be strong enough to support the weight of the entire 
bus without crushing.” The purpose is apparent. 

Meeting this sort of requirement often means a 
difficult problem of manufacture. Yet it’s a made-to- 
order job for Armco H.T.-50. With a minimum yield 
point of 50,000 Ibs. per square inch, this improved 
high tensile steel permits compact, light-weight designs 
with ample strength for indicated rigidity and safety. 


And with its fatigue limit of 48,000 Ibs. per square 
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inch, there’s less danger of structural failure from 
vibration. And Armco H.T.-50 offers atmospheric cor- 
rosion resistance 4 to 6 times that of mild steel. 

You also are assured of great ease of working; dense, 
uniform welds with standard electrodes; a clean, 
smooth surface for good paint adherence; desirable 
flatness and uniformity in shipment after shipment. 

Write us for the rest of the interesting ARMCO 
H. T.-50 story. The American Rolling Mill Company, 
1510 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 

Visit Armco’s booth, E-101 at National Metal Con- 


gress, International Amphitheatre, Chicago, Oct. 23-27. 
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